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’ The award of the Society’s medal for the year 1944 to Dr. T. N, Dave for his 
lesearch on the Linguistic Survey of the Borderlands of Gujarat was made at a special 
meeting of the Society on 14th December 1945 at the Town Hall. The Hon’ble 
Justice Sir H. V. Divatia could not be present except for the first few minutes, Sir 
Manilal Nanavati thereafter took the Chair and presented the Medal to Dr. Dave. 
Mr. P. G. Shah and Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewala paid tributes to the research work of 
Dr. Dave. Prof. K, B. Vyas gave a brief address on the development of Gujarati 
Philology assessing the work done so far and pointed out the scope for further work. 
A full account of the proceedings appears elsewhere in this issue. 


This Society was represented at the Sir William Jones Bicentenary celebrations 
held under the auspices of the Bengal Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society at Calcutta 
by Mrs. Saudamini G. Mehta, M.A., one of our members. esTbs 


The readers will recall the grant of a liberal donation by Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas mentioned in the October 1946 issue of our Journal. This grant is to be 
utilised for a study by Dr. K. U. Jhatakia, M.A. regarding the incidence of anaemia 
among Gujarati women. Dr. Jhatakia has already commenced work at Sir Hur- 
kisondas Hospital, and is expected to study about 140 cases. 


The Editorial Board regret that this issue will not be in the hands of the readers 
till October 1946. There are certain articles regarding the Origin and Control of 
Floods in Gujarat which were sent to the press in January have been delayed to such 
an extent that they have lost their topical freshness. Steps are being taken to avoid 
such delays in future. It is requested that the subscribers and members will not 


A research party headed by Dr. D. iN. Majumdar of the Lucknow University 
toured Gujarat, Cutch and Kathiawar during the months of April, May, June and 
July for Anthopological and Serological Survey of certain tribes and castes. The 
party visited Rajpipla, Billimora, Ahmedabad, Viramgam, Samadhiala, Amreli, Por- 
bandar, Dwarka, Bhuj, Jamnagar and the City of Bombay. They have collected valu- 
able material about the health, anthropological measurements and blood group tests of 
about 3,500 persons. A separate report will be published as soon as possible 
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MECHANISM OF HEAVY RAINFALL DURINC 
SEASON IN GUJARAT 


li MONSOON 


(With Special Reference to Heavy Rain in September UH;>) 


Meteorological Office, Santa Crus, Bombay 


During recent years Gujarat had severe floods in some pans, causing considerable 
damage to crops and property, besides loss of a large number of cattle and some human 
lives. Notable amongst these were the floods 1 1 i in and around Ahm«labad in the last 
week of July, 1927, (2) in Surat district in the first week of July, 1941 when Dhaiam- 
pur recorded 39" of rain in 24 hours ending at 8 hours on the 2ml July, being the 
highest amount ever recorded at any ‘ plain station ’ in India, and (3 1 in Surat-Baroda 
region between the 21st and 25th September 1945. Such heavy rainfall is not due to 
any change in the climate of Gujarat or in the path of the monsoon. We should 
normally expect moderate 1 to heavy rainfall in one or the other part of Gujarat during 
the monsoon season, and exceptionally heavy rain in some localities on a few occasions 
in view of the monsoon conditions and the passage of depressions front the Bay of 
Bengal across or near Gujarat. This factor has not Ixvn so far understood clearly. 

It has been shown previously by the present writer in this Journal that there is 
a very large variation in the monsoon rainfall from year to year at different stations in 
Gujarat. For ready reference these data are given in Table 1 of the Appendix. During 
the last forty five years the rainfall has been in excess of tin- n< nnal at Surat during 
27 years i.e., rainfall in excess of the normal is expected i very uin mine y* at oi once lit 
three years at the latest. A very large proportion of the monsoon rainfall in Gujarat 
which is generally made up of moderate to heavy falls of 1" and mote' occurs in con- 
nection with the depressions from the Bay of Bengal which pass very' close to or across 
Gujarat in the months of July, August and September. In Table U of the Appendix 
are given occasions of heavy rainfall of 3" and more in 24 hours at some selected sta- 
tions in Gujarat ; these data are taken from the publications of tire Indian Meteorolo- 
gical Department. It will appear from Table II that heavy rain in parts of Gujarat is 
to be exp«:ted normally in the monsoon season ; exceptionally heavy rain may also 
occur at some places on a few occasions. If oniy a few depressions form in the Bay of 
Bengal during the monsoon months or they do not reach Gujarat, the rainfall in Guja- 
rat will be generally scanty in the monsoon season. 


9 a u' U f\ R<dn means ^ upt0 V m 24 *«*. derate rain means 1" to T in 

~“£\ and he ° vy rmrnems 3” or more in 24 hr* If 10" or more rain fails in 24 hr*, it 
is called exceptionally heavy rain. 

?! Gujarat Research Society, October 1941, Vol. Ill, p. 236. 

tt. / , ete0rOQgy of ^ U israt— Publication No. 28 of the Forbes Gujarati Sabfea, 

Bombay* 
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MECHANISM OF HEAVY RAINFALL IN GUJARAT 3 

There are no long ranges of hills in Gujarat and the south-westernly moist mon- 
soon winds from the Arabian Sea, therefore, blow across Gujarat without giving any 
heavy precipitation. In this respect Gujarat is quite different from the Konkan which 
gets heavy rain in the monsoon months as a result of the monsoon winds striking the 
western Ghats ; the moist air when it strikes the Ghats, is forced to rise, and in doing 
so, it gets cooled and becomes saturated with water vapour leading to formation of 
cloud and rain. As mentioned in the previous paper, the influence of the northern 
extremity of the western Ghats is felt near Dharampur and Bansada which get normal 
rainfall of 85" and 80" respectively in a year, of the Satpura and Vindhya ranges near 
Chota Udaipur and Baria which get 43" and 42" respectively, of the Aravali hills near 
Idar which gets 37" and of the Girnar hills in Junagad which gets 36", The influence 
of mountains, however, does not explain at all the very large variations of rainfall in 
Gujarat from year to year at the places mentioned above or at other places where there 
are no hills nearby. 


As mentioned above, Gujarat usually gets moderate to heavy rain in the monsoon 
season when depressions from the Bay of Bengal pass very close to or across Gujarat.. 
These depressions generally form in the north Bay of Bengal at the beginning of the 
monsoon and in the central Bay of Bengal towards its end and move west or northwest- 
wards. Exceptionally heavy rain which caused severe floods in parts of Gujarat in 
July 1927 and 1941 and September 1945 was in connection with the movement of 
depressions from the Bay of Bengal. The circumstances under which heavy or ex- 
ceptionally heavy rainfall can occur are discussed in the succeeding paragraphs with 
reference to the weather charts for some of the days when the depression was near or 
over Gujarat during. September 1945. 

When a depression approaches any place, pressure of the air begins to decrease ; 
the pressure of the air is lower at the centre of the depression than at places around 
it. In the northern hemisphere air moves towards and round the centre of a depression 
in an anticlockwise direction. But it is not the same air which moves round and 
round. Air from different regions takes part in the circulation round the centre of 
the depression In the case of the monsoon depressions it can be stated that generally 
speaking, the following three combinations are possible : 

Air from different regions has different amount of moisture and different tempera- 
ture. It is well known that other things being the same, (i) the higher the tempera- 
ture of air the greater is its capacity to hold water vapour and (ii) the greater the 
amount of water vapour in air the smaller is its density. If air from two different 
regions is at the same temperature, the one containing less moisture will be denser or 
heavier than the other with more moisture. At the boundary where air from one 
region meets that from another region there is a considerable tendency for the forma- 
tion of cloud and rain when lighter, warm and moist air rises over the heavier, cold 
and dry or less moist air ; rain with thunder-storms occurs when cold dry air cuts 
underneath warm moist air. Further, at or near the centre C of the depression 
(Fig. I), there is a considerable ascent of the moist air giving rise to the formation of 
a very large amount of cloud and rain. Under ideal conditions, continuous rain with 
locally heavy falls occurs over the hatched area to the west and south of the boundary 
CB in Fig. 1(a), and to the south of the boundary CA in Fig. 1(b) and (c).. Thun- 
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dershowers also occur near boundary CB in Fig. Kb) as it moves towards west. 
Showers can also occur near boundary CB 1 in Fig I (a) and CA 1 in Fig, Kb) and (c). 

When a depression from the Bay of Bengal approaches Gujarat or passes across 
it, conditions of the type represented in Fig. 1(a) or (b) generally exist depending 
upon whether the Arabian sea monsoon air current is absent for only feeble) or is 
active (or strong). When one depression quickly follows the other over Orissa and 
neighbourhood, conditions of the type represented in Fig. 1(c) generally occur in the 
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depression which forms later as there is no air current from north-west India near the 
Centre C of the depression under such circumstances. 

If the boundary CB in Fig. 1(a) runs first due west of C (say up to D; and then 
sharply turns north i. e. portion DB makes almost an angle of 90* with the portion CD, 
the moist air from the Bay of Bengal will curve round the centre and strike the boun- 
dary CD at an angle of almost 90°, and exceptionally heavy rain will cxxur near the 
centre C just to the south of the line CD. If the inclination of the boundary CB is 
such that it runs towards north-east, rainfall near the mitre will not be so heavy and 
the depression will generally move in that direction. If the boundary CB in Fig. 1(b) 
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makes an angle of about 90° with the boundary CA, very heavy rain also occurs near 
the centre C of the depression to the south of the boundary CA. Under such circum- 
stances, the Arabian sea monsoon current is not feeble, but is active or strong. If the 
boundary CB makes with CA an angle greater than 90°, rainfall near the centre will 
not be so heavy, and the depression will move in the direction of CB. 

In those cases where only the Arabian sea and the Bay of Bengal air currents are 
present Fig. 1(c) i.e., when air current from northwest India is not present, very 
heavy rain can occur near the centre C to the south of the boundary CA when air from 
the Bay of Bengal curving round the centre of the depression, strikes the boundary CA 

at an angle of about 90°. 

Let us now see how far we can understand tire causes of the very heavy rain in 
Gujarat in September 1945 in the light of what has been stated above. On the 19th 
September, a depression existed in the Bay of Bengal with its centre off the south 
Orissa coast. Moving west to northwestwards, it crossed the coast near Gopalpur on 
the 20th morning, and lay to the east of Nagpur on the 21st morning (Fig. 2), to the 
west of Khandwa on the 22nd morning (Fig. 3), to the northwest of Baroda on the 
23rd morning (Fig. 4) and near Deesa on the 24th morning (Fig. 5). Thereafter, it 
moved away north to northeastwards. In Figs. 2 to 5 the continuous thin lines round 
the centre C of the depression are isobars (lines passing through stations having the 
same pressure of air at sea level in millibars (mb) ; 33 millibars approximately equal 
to one inch) , wind directions at different stations are shown by arrows and the area 
over which rain is occurring at the time of observation is shown by broken lines. Thick 
continuous lines show the boundaries between air from different regions ; these boun- 
daries are given for the ground level and for the levels of about 3,000 ft. and 7,000 ft. 
above sea-level on the basis of observations in the upper air taken with rubber balloons 
filled with Hydrogen. The boundaries for the upper levels are not so accurate as the ofa. 
servations on which they are based are not many, but they give the correct trend. The 
boundaries have been marked in the same way as in Fig, I, suffix O, I or 2 being added 
to indicate whether the boundary is for ground level, 3,000 ft. or 7,000 ft. respectively. 

. From Fig ‘ 2 U wil! be seen on the 21st, there was no Arabian sea monsoon 
air current near the centre of the depression. The portions C„D„. CD, and C.R, 

wluw tT l 3t u the f 0Und ,evel 31000 and 7 -°°° lt show that the moist air current 
“t 6 6 alm ° St at r5ght angle ' This ^Plains widespread heavy 
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«c™ ofrlSfl T r l g IS 3nd West and this the 

this dav the denrp«ion V ° u 3 T ay * rom tbe boundary C„B 0 at the surface. On 
this day the depression was having the structure of the type shown in Fig. 1(a). 
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the structure similar to that shown in Fig. 1(b). Strengthening of the Arabian sea 
monsoon current, and the boundaries C 0 B 0 , D 1 B l and D,B 2 being almost at right 
angle to C 0 A 0 , QiDj and C 2 D’ 2 respectively were thus responsible for expectionally 



heavy rain over a small area south of the boundary O 0 A 0 on the 22nd-23rd. On 
the 23rd morning Surat recorded 15" rain, Dharampur 13", Rajkot 7" and Bhav- 
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nagar 5". It will also be seen that on the 22nd the angle of inclination between 
boundary C 0 B, at the surface and DjB* at 3,000 ft. above sea-level was much less 
when compared with that on the 21st, and this explains the absence of the rainfall 
to the west of the boundary C 0 B 0 on the 22nd morning. 

With the depression moving to Gujarat by the 23rd morning (Fig. 4), the 
strength of the Arabian sea monsoon current was maintained and winds became 
stronger with occasional gales and squalls over Gujarat and Kathiawar, parti- 
cularly over and near the coast. The angle between the boundary C.,B„ and 
C 0 A 0 is more than 90° ; the portion C^D, of CBi and CD- of CB- is not running 
due west as on the 22nd. These indicate that the depression may change its direction 
of movement although exceptionally heavy rain may continue for some time near the 
centre C of the depression and to the south of the line C 0 A„. 

It will appear from Fig. 5 that between 23rd and 24th the depression changed 
its direction of movement, and actually moved northeastwards after the 24th morning 
On the 24th morning Baroda recorded 15" rain, Surat 8", Kaira ?" and .Anna da- 
bad 4". By the 24th morning the depression had moved northwest wards as antici- 
pated on the 24th, and lay near Deesa. The Arabian sea monsoon current withdrew 
from near the. centre of the depression. The boundary C„B„ is running northeast- 
wards and the depression moved in that direction after the 24th morning. 

From the foregoing discussion, it will appear that ordinarily u is not difficult 
to foresee the occurrence of heavy rainfall in Gujarat during the monsoon months 
when depressions from the Bay of Bengal are approaching or passing across Gujarat. 
The Meteorological office at Santa Cruz, Bombay issued heavy rainfall and strong 
wind warnings for Gujarat in special bulletins, broadcast by the All India Uadi >. 
Bombay from the 21st to 24th September, 1945. Besides the warnings issued over the 
Radio, the Meteorological office had also issued heavy rainfall warnings to officers 
concerned on its warning list. 

The depressions from the Bay of Bengal while they move towards or pass across 
the Central Provinces, Central India and south Rajputana also cause heavy rain there 
in the same way as in Gujarat. This heavy rain causes floods in the rivers of 
Gujarat which have their catchments in those areas ; the floods become severe when 
heavy rain also occurs in Gujarat at about the same time with the west or northwest 
ward movement of the depressions. 

The author wishes to thank Mr. A. R. Subramany, an Assistant of the Mete- 
rological Office, for the help in preparing the figures. 


SUMMARY 

The paper discusses the causes of unusually heavy rainfall in Gujarat during the 
monsoon months. Such heavy rain occurs in connection with the movement of de- 
pressions from the Bay of Bengal during these months towards or through Gujarat. 
With the help of the weather charts for the period 21st to 24th September, 1945, it 
is shown that exceptionally heavy rain which occurred in Surat-Baroda region during 
September 1945 could be anticipated two or three days earlier. Heavy rainfall in one or 
the other part of Gujarat during the monsoon months is of frequent occurrence, and 
under certain conditions, exceptionally heavy rain may also occur near the centre 
of the depression and its south-west. 
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Monsoon ( June to September) rainfall in inches 


Station 

Surat 

Ahmed* 

abad 

Deesaj 

Bhav- 

nagar 

Veraval 

Rajkot 

■; : 

1 Jam- 
nagar 

j Dwaraka 

i 

! Bhuj 

l :v-.. 

Year 



■ 




; 



1901 

16 

19 

7 

15 

3 

13 

4 

3 

4 

1902 

53 

27 

IS 1 

21 

,16 

25 

10 

13 

i 10 

1903 

40 

26 

19 

24 

23 

23 

27 

25 

16 

1904 

13 

9 

6 

11 

7 

11 

9 

2 

S 4 

1905 

20 

42 

20 

11 

7 

17 

7 

2 

6 

1906 

30 

37 

22 

20 

22 

24 

23 

j 20 

1 15 

1907 

39 

33 

52 

14 

17 

18 

21 

JL7 

1 15 

1908 

37 

32 

37 

23 

22 

18 

24 

! 13. 

I 11 

1909 

53 

30 

28 

24 ; 

22 

27 

31 

26 

19 

1910 

35 

25 

23 

25 

17 

23 

29 

14 

20 

1911 

19 

9 

5 

6 

6 

6 

2 

3 

1 

1912 

53 

38 

21 

39 

28 

31 

30 

| 23 

20 

1913 

37 

36 

35 

36 

25 

29 

25 

17 

38 

1914 

58 

39 

27 

39 

27 

34 

A4 

17 

11 

1915 

23 

10 

5 

10 

10 

11 

8 

8 

4 

1916 

52 

24 

25 

19 

24 

24 

24 

11 

13 

1917 

39 

37 

48 

21 

25 

29 

30 

13 

21 

1918 

15 

7 

15 

6 

6 

8 

3 

1 

3 

1919 

37 

27 

45 

14 

13 

30 

22 

10 

22 

1920 

27 

20 

14 

20 

19 

19 

35 

10 

10 

1921 

54 

41 

33 

29 

12 

42 

25 

13 

18 

1922 

40 

38 

27 

18 

11 

14 

10 

8 

10 

1923 

27 

13 

6 

18 

7 

10 

5 

4 

5 

1924 

43 

24 

30 

17 

15 

24 

16 

4 

7 

1925 

25 

22 

13 

14 

17 

9 

10 

9 

3 

1926 

I 58 

50 

40 

! 29 ! 

51 

34 

27 

23 

42 

1927 

34 

77 

! 43 

1 22 

10 

36 

31 

9 

10 

1928 

! 29 

33 

j 14 

19 

11 

23 

9 

19 

15 

1929 

48 

24 

10 

24 

6 

25 

33 

10 

8 

1930 

' 43 

' 27 

i 2/ 

1 13 

10 

| 26 

22 

16 1 

4 

1931 

j 46 

31 

! 16 

24 

16 

18 

7 ! 

12 | 

' 9 

1932 

1 41 

31 

1 16 

19 

22 

19 

15 

18 

18 

1933 

j 49 

41 

! 37 

23 

48 

1 26 

21 

36 

13 

1934 

1 50 

18 

34 

28 

34 

18 

10 

13 

11 

1935 

40 

1 '■ 22 

; is 

17 

29 

31 

18 

24 

7 

1936 

! 24 

j 21 

; 10 

23 

19 

17 

11 

! U 

9 

1937 

1 65 

i 39 

! 38 

19 

32 

16 

26 

20 

9 

1938 

i 42 

; 17 

| ,19 

19 

15 

19 

13 

9 

1 

1939 

; 29 

i 20 

; 11 

25 

11 

5 

3 

2 

8 

1940 

1 56 

( 17 

17 

27 

25 

16 

11 

7 

15 

1941 

1 45 

44 

25 

26 

7 

20 

11 

5 

5 

1942 

; 53 

; 47 

16 

26 

10 

19 

9 

5 

7 

1943 

! 28 

81 

28 

16 

23 ; 

34 

26 

24 

18 

1944 

56 

29 

43 

24 

36 

25 

26 

42 

18 

1945 

! 68 

I' 36 

13* 

40 j 

38 

40 

25 

8 


Monsoon 

normal 

1 * 38 

j 27 

23 

: 19 J 

17 

25 

: 7':/ 

19 

12 

13 

'Annual 

normal 

.J 41 

J 

■I / 

29 

25 

21 

1 19 

26 

! 

20 

14 

14 
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APPENDIX 


Occasions of Heavy Rainfall of 3 inches and more in 24 hours between 1S91-2920' 


Amount of rain 


Station 


10" and more 


Bulsar 

Dharampur 

Bansada 

Surat 

Rajpipla 

Broach 

Baroda 

Chota Udaipur 

Baria 

Khaira 

Idar 

Godhra 

Cambay 

Ahmedabad 

Palanpur 

Bhuj 

Bhavnagar 

Junagadh 

Porbandar 

Jamnagar 

Rajkot 


Analysis of date of later years is incomplete; 


FLOOD CONTROL IN GUJARAT 


By 

H. B. Parikh, l.c.e., m.i.e. ( Ind . ) , I . s . E . ( Retired ) . 


The heavy rain on the 21st September 1945, and subsequent days led to high 
floods not only in parts of British Gujarat but affected places like Cambay and 
Kathiawar which are so far away from ■ the centre of the depression that caused 
the heavy rain. The details of the rainfall and the mechanism of the outburst 
have been described elsewhere by Dr. B. N. Desai of the Meteorological Department. 
One significant statement in that article is that the forces and the circumstances that 
cause such depressions in the Bay of Bengal and which travel up to Gujarat and deposit 
their moisture in unexpected quantities, are not unusual. He is of opinion that such 
depressions may be expected to repeat every year, and though it may happen that the 
heavy rain may not be as disastrous and damaging in its effect as in 1945, the frequency 
and rapidity of the movement of these depressions in recent years has been such that 
preparation for controlling such floods can no longer be postponed There are several 
other reasons for expediting the planning of flood control schemes but the frequency of 
the depressions that cause such floods in Gujarat is the most important. 

The September 1945 floods were the result of heavy and continuous rain on the 
21st, 22nd and 23rd, which was accompanied by cyclonic wind. 


Rainfall 21st, 22nd, and 23rd September. 


Surat 

. . 18 inches in 24 hours 

Anand 

. 11 inches 

in 24 hours i 

Baroda 

. . 18 inches in 24 hours 

Cambay 

. 22 inches in 48 hours 

Broach 

. . 14 inches in 40 hours 

Vaghodia . 

. 28 inches 

in 48 hours 

Kaira 

. , 15 inches in 48 hours 



1 


The complete records of the flood levels could not be obtained but in the Tapti 
the levels reached 98 i.e. 35 feet above sea level on the 22nd, and 97 feet on the 23rd 
September. The level reached by the Narmada at Broach was only 31 feet but with 
its comparatively large width it must have contained much larger volume of water. 
The damage done by the floods was very heavy, as the following details show ' 
Flood in the following rivers was heavy : — ■ 

Dhadhar Sabarmati Kim Mahi Mindhola 

Narmada Ambika Vishvamitri Shedhi 

Tapti Puma 

There were heavy floods in each of the following villages and localities : 


r A„ : 


B. 





( 1 ) 


Bhatpore (6 miles from Surat, lost a strip of land 3 miles long and 200 feet 
wide measuring approximately, 32 lakh square feet) ; this village suffered 
also in 1944. “ (2) Anita. (3) Vadoli, Halpati, Dadrama, Kathcdra, 
Kodapardy, Tholat, Bhadoli. (4) Rander. (5) Jehangirabad Village. 
(6) Malepore— damage to agriculture, Rs. 12,000. (7) Ghodawadi in 
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Mandvi Taluka. (8) Baroda City and Pratapganj, Sayajiganj. (9) 

Dakore — Shedhi River. 

C. Damage done was very heavy, the following being a rough estimate : 

(1) Eight lakhs worth of damage in Broach, Jambusar & Amod, 

(2) Two lakhs worth of damage in Surat City, Olpad, Mandvi, Bardoli Talukas. 

(3) 300 huts lost in Broach City. 

(4) About 900 huts or houses collapsed in Surat District. 

(5) 10,000 persons rendered homeless and destitute in Surat District. 



D. Standing Crops damaged 

Cotton and Bairi Crops in the low lying areas of Vagra, Bajri, and Tobacco 

crops in Kaira District, Ankleshwar and Jambusar Talukas. 

E. Erosion by Tapti 

(1) of 105 acres of cultivable land in the coastal villages of Chorasi Taluka. 

(2) on the right bank of the river the flood washed away the Bombay Ahmeda- 

bad Road between the Hope Bridge and Rander. 

(3) retaining wall on the left bank near Surat Post Office was damaged again 

in 1945, the floods of 1944 had also damaged it seriously and it required 
heavy repairs. 

F. Railway line breached or damaged in the following places : — 

(1) Breaches at 100 places in 100 miles between Maroli and Vishvamitri 

Stations. 

(2) 20 feet embankment swept away to a distance of 200 ft. 

(3) Half a million cubic feet of earthwork swept away. 

(4) Station damaged : Uttaran, Samni, Kosamba, I'mreth, Agns, Anand, Syon, 

SyA Amod, Zankhwaw, Dakore, Borsad, Sodhia. 

(5) Broach-Jambusar Rly. 3 miles length. 

(6) Kim-Kosamba embankment cut and abutments of bridges washed away. 

(7) Itola— 50 per cent, of the track missing in tire nine miles between Vishva- 

mitri and Itola. 

G. Loss of human life : 

13 in Surat 
13 in Broach 


H. 


Loss of Cattle : 

1200 Cattle in Surat District being mostly made up of abort 1100 sheep 
and goats lost in Olpad Mandvi and Chikhli Talukas. 

The items of damage mentioned above are mere statements extracted out of news- 
paper reports. They can indicate only roughly the directions in which fuller and 
authentic surveys should be undertaken to assess the full extent of the damage that Iras 
already taken place and also to estimate the damage that is likely to be caused if « U ch 
floods are allowed to recur without any steps being taken to control them. Besides the 
direct damage to the visible assets like land, crops, human and animal life, and to 
roads, railways, transport systems, to goods in transit, the indirect losses to trade and 
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industry arising out of the sudden interruption of the communications between Ahme- 
dabad and Bombay and to a certain extent between Delhi and Bombay cannot be 
assessed too lightly. The annual recurring loss is estimated to be ru nnin g into crores 
of rupees and if this estimate is correct, it justifies capital expenditure of several hun- 
dreds of crorcs of rupees. Further, the frequent relief to the afflicted, which becomes 
now necessary almost every year, is a strain on the resources of the province and on 
the charitably inclined persons while it demoralises the persons who have to resort to 
such relief for no fault of their own. 

The floods in the Gujarat Rivers are fairly common and frequent. The Sabar- 
mati river for example has records of high floods in 1719, 1739, 1755, 1813, 1822, 1857, 
1863, 1875 (loss about 20 lakhs at prices then prevailing) and in 1927. 

Surat City is notorious for the vagaries of the turbulent Tapti and the Gazetteer 
of the District mentions 13 heavy floods over 150 years in 1727, 1776, 1782, 1810, 
1822, 1835, 1837, 1843, 1S49, 1872, 1873 and 1876. During the last forty-five years 
since 1901. there were thirty-two years when the rainfall was excessive at Surat. Thus 
against the normal average of 27 inches, it registered a rainfall of more than 53 
inches in 1902, 1912, 1914, 1916, 1926, 1929, 1939, 1941 and 1945. 

Several geographical and geophysical factors must be taken into consideration in 
an examination of the schemes of flood control for these areas. The Aravalli and the 
Satpura hills precipitate a great bulk of the moisture from the monsoon winds blowing 
from the Arabian Sea into the Gulf of Cambay. Below the hills the level of the land 
suddenly becomes fiat and the rain water cannot be quickly drained off into the sea. 
This causes floods, erosion and damage all round. This flatness and featurelessness of the 
country is a serious disadvantage and makes the problem of flood control in the areas 
nearer the sea extremely difficult and expensive. People who talk of the application of 
the Tennessee Valley Administration to the Tapti Valley are apt to forget that this 
flat land has to be treated in a different way from the T. V. A. Yet the fundamental 
principles of the T. V. A., viz., the multi-purpose nature of the administration, and 
the combination of the features of flood control, with power production, with naviga- 
tion and agriculture, and the unity of the control must be applied if the larger problem 
of Gujarat as an agricultural and industrial country is to be approached in a proper 
spirit. In an agricultural country like India, nothing is so important as conservation 
of land, and any scheme which neglects irrigation or flood control and erosion of soil 
by rain, river or sea water is hardly worthy of consideration. Similarly any scheme for 
development of electricity either by water, power or coal or oil fuel without simul- 
taneously developing other resources of the region is bound to be a failure. When 
therefore flood control schemes are proposed for Gujarat, in the region affected by 
the floods of September 1945, they ought to be considered together with other schemes 
for conservation of land development of irrigation facilities and also deve- 
lopment of roads. In a well considered contribution in the Journal of the 
Gujarat Research Society for July 1944, Rao Bahadur T. C. Kantawala, a well quali- 
fied and experienced Engineer of the P. W. D. Bombay, has mentioned that irri- 
gation schemes for Gujarat for about Rs. 12 crores are awaiting acceptance and com- 
mencement. If these schemes are brought into operation, 10 lakhs of acres of new 
land can be brought into cultivation. Similarly, the Road Schemes awaiting develop- 
ment for Gujarat as mentioned by Mr. G. D. Daftary, and the present writer in the 
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26,000 miles of additional roads at a cost of about Rs. 8 cron's. But the urgent 
schemes for tire control of floods in Gujarat rivers are of great importance and cannot 
brook delay, if the recurring losses from damage and if the financial drain of giving 
Tapti Basin which can scarcely hold the heavy flood. It is well-known that these floods 
have caused heavy breaches in the main line track and serious and prolonged dis- 
turbances in through traffic to Delhi, during monsoons of 1943, 1944 and 1945. 

The question of the protection of this area was referred to by the Times of India 
sometime ago. In a leader dated October 26, 1945, which was followed by other 
equally cogent and effective leading articles it stated, “ that though so much attention 
is of necessity devoted to the famine stricken areas in the southern part of province, 
a plea must be entered for the Northern Division where the troublesome Tapti threatens 
to become a drain on the province’s resources”. The problem is not; easy of solution 
for various reasons. The land all round is rather flat and the country is featureless 
covered under considerable depth of recent alluvium, without a rock substratum within 
accessible depth. Such surface may not lend itself easily to construction of dams 
which can be used for either the single purpose of flood control or reservoirs which can 
also serve the purpose of irrigation and generation of electric power. But in the higher 
reaches of the rivers of Gujarat like Tapti, Narmada, Mnhi and Sab. it mat i, cn (figura- 
tion of the land and the nature of the rocky soil are such that sites could lx- discovered 
for the building of reservoirs, which can be useful for flood control, irrigation and also 
power production. It must also be noticed that the flood damage is most terrific when 
the rainfall is very heavy not only in the plains of Gujarat but in the hilly reaches of 
the neighbouring Khandesh District. The storm water from the Satpuras swells the 
run off from the already heavy local rain in the catchment area of the Tapti and its 
tributaries. The result is sudden accumulation of water in tlw lower reaches of the 
Tapti Basin which can scarcely hold the heavy flood. 

The problem requires to be surveyed minutely before the work an !xi taken up. 
Tire information collected above is only of a casual nature abstracted mostly from 
newspaper reports. It requires to be supported by scientific observation- of data about 
frequency and nature of floods, by an aerial survey, if necessary, of the country as a 
whole, and by a preliminary plan of the levels, the soil etc. The main point id writ- 
ing this article is to bring about the acceptance of the proposal of preparing a com- 
prehensive scheme of flood control for Gujarat, and this idea can !v well developed 
and dovetailed with the schemes of conservation of soil, irrigation, water supply with 
those of power production, of road making and of a genera! multi-purpose develop- 
ment of the natural resources of the region. As already mentioned, schemes for roads 
for Rs. 8 crores, and for irrigation works for Rs. 12 crores all for the British Districts 
of Gujarat are overdue, and if soil conservation and flood control works are taken in 
band more money may be necessary. But if all the classes of work are coordinated 
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yield per acre in the principal crops. In the Ahmedabad, Panchamahal and Kaira 
Districts, the average crop of wheat is 560, 700, and 600 lbs. respectively per acre while 
in the case of irrigated areas in the same three Districts the yield is as. high as 1300 lbs. 
per acre. These grounds alone should be considered adequate for pressing for priority 
for development of the Gujarat Region in order to make itself sufficient as far as 
possible in the matter of food requirements. 

The acceptance by the Government of India of the proposals for preparation of 
schemes of the Damodar Valley in Bengal is a hopeful sign of the times. “ A preli- 
minary Memorandum ” on the subject published by Government of India, priced at 
Rs. 20, provides useful material for similar studies. It was recently reported 
that a decision has been arrived at that the possibilities of controlling 
and developing the Mahanadi River should be surveyed under the supervision of the 
Central W aterways Irrigation and Navigation Commission. The recent visit of Ixird 
Wavell to Darbhanga District in Behar has resulted in the Government of India ob- 
taining the consent of the Government of Nepal for conducting surveys along the three 
tributaries of the Kosi River, which is a river of sorrows for Bihar, which has caused 
devastation in Puma, Bhagalpur and Darbhanga Districts. It was also reported that 
a scheme for a new dam for the Nira River 40 miles from Poona at a cost of Rs. 165 
lakhs is to be taken in hand by the Government of Bombay. It is hoped that new 
scheme for flood control for Gujarat will not be delayed and a start will at once be 
made by the Government of Bombay, which has already earned a name for forethought, 
and progress, to investigate the necessity and possibilities for flood control schemes 
in Gujarat and to save the country from avoidable loss of life, property and suffering. 










IS AGRICULTURE A PAYING OCCUPATION ? AN INQUIRY 
IN THE BHAL REGION 


By 

S. K. J. Patei. 

An attempt is made here to present comparative figures relating to the income and 
expenditure structure of an agricultural community under different tenancy systems on 
the basis of the family budgets of farmers in the years 1939-10 and 19-14-45, Those’ 
figures relate to the Bhal Region, the famous wheat-store of Gujarat ii^ihc Dhanrflutka 
Taluka. It consists of about 59 villages and the total population comes to about 
40 , 600 . 

Irrigation including even well-irrigation is not practised at all and hence agricul- 
ture is entirely dependent on the monsoon. Most of the cultivated land is under the 
Zamindari system, while some parts of land-strips in a group of about 12 villages are 

under the Ryotwari system. 

The inquiry is divided into three parts. The first part relates to the direct income 
from and expenditure upon cultivation ; the second relates to the net income remaining 
with the fanner to be spent after his family maintenance ; while the third i dates to 
the present state of agricultural indebtedness. 

It has been found that the farmer cultivates on an average 50 acres of land with 
two bullocks. Out of these 50 acres, 10 acres are specially reserved for the cultivation 
of fodders like Kadab and Shiyalu. In the remaining 40 acres, wheat is mainly grown. 

The figures shown in the following tables have been collected by going direct to 
the farmers. It should be said that owing to a universal desire for a still greater rise 
in the prices of foodstuffs, the figures which the farmers gave were usually over-estimates 
in expenditure and under-estimates in income. It would be dear, therefore, that a gene- 
ral average based on such biased figures will be of little use to indicate a particular 
trend or to lead to a definite conclusion. Therefore, figures given by only 
those famers on whom we can completely rely have been taken into consideration. It 
lias been found that in such inquiries, figures given by those on whom we can com- 
pletely rely usually reflect more clearly and truly a particular trend than a general 
average. 

These figures are based on more detailed farm-studies relating to about 125 repre- 
sentative families of farmers residing in about 25 villages, on whom complete confi- 
dence can be placed for the truth of their statements. 

I. An effort has been made to give comparative figures relating to the years 
1939-40 and 1944 - 45 , because such a comparison would make it possible to grasp the 
direction and force of the changing circumstances during the period. 
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Income of an agricultural unit of 50 acres : — 



1939-40 

1944-45 

Total cultivation in acres 

Less reserved for fodders such as Kadab 

50 

50 

and Shiyalu 

10 

10 

Acres in which wheat is grown 

40 

40 

Per acre production in maunds 

8 

8 

Total wheat production in maunds . . 

320 

320 


Now, we shall turn to the figures showing direct expenditure in kind (in wheat 
itself) for the cultivation of the wheat crop. 


Table No. II 


Seed ; One md. per acre for 40 acres 


1939-40 

Mds. 

40 

1944-45 

Mds. 

40 

For reaping and harvesting @ i & 1 md. 
per acre * . 


10 

20 

Miscellaneous - 

To tire field watchman . . . . , 

2 a 

4 


To the Harijan 

One and a half md. to each of the follow- 
ing : — Barber, Shepherd, Potter, Black- 
smith, Tailor, Village Sadhu and Bavas, 
Chamar and Village watchman 

15 

12 

12 



16 

16 18 

18 

Total direct expenditure paid in kind 


66 

78 


Now, by deducting total expenditure in kind from the total wheat production 
we have the following results : — 



1939-40 

1944-45 


Mds*. 

Mds. 

Total wheat production 

320 

S20 

Less direct expenditure in kind 

66 

. , 78 

Wheat remaining with the farmer to meet 



other expenditure and for his family 
maintenance , .. 

254 

242 


Now, we will examine the sources of other direct expenditure, in cash, on culti- 




37 8 0 ,15% depreciation of a pair of 
bullocks valued at Rs, 250-0-0 

177 11 0 Total direct expenditure after 
cultivation— in cash 
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Table No. HI 

Rs. a. p. 1940-45 


15 0 0 
61 12 0 


30 0 0 


12 0 0 


Repairs of house, Bullock-yard, 
and fodder store-house ; Rs. 4-0-0 
for each * 


1939-40 

Seed for fodder 

6 4 0 Jowar mds. 5 @ \ 
Rs. li a md, 

2 3 0 Shiyalu mds. li © ] 

Rs. 1-12-0 a md. 

8 7 0 

For reaping Kudab and Shiyalu 
@ Rs. 1-8-0 per acre. 
■Expenses' for a pair' of bullocks 
43 12 0 25 mds. Cotton seeds 
@ Rs. J-12-0 a md. 
10 0 0 5 mds. Guar @] 
Rs. 2-0-0 a md. 

6 0 0 One tin oil 

61 18 0 

For doth 

4 0 0 Chalakhi, Chalakhi 

3 0 0 50% ■ depreciation of j 

two zools 

6 0 0 Rash, morda, neo, 
jotar, nath, strong! 
ropes, Kathi Sutri, f 
Mod etc. 


Repairs etc . 

5 0 0 4 md. Castor Oil for 
cart © Rs. 10-0-0 
a md. 

10 0 0 5% depreciation of 
cart worth Rs. 206 
5 0 0 Repairs of wooden 
implements 

10 0 0 Repairs of iron im- 
plements 


27 8 0 Seed for fodder 

20 0 0 Jowar mds. 5 © 
Rs. 4-0-0 a md. 

7 8 0 Shiyalu mds. Tf © 
Rs. 6-0-0 a md, 

27 8 0 

30 0 0 For reaping Jxmhb and Shiyalu 
@ Rs, 3-0-0 per acre, 

123 0 0 Expenses for a pair of bullocks 
67 8 0 25 mds, Cotton seeds 
(if Rs, 3-8-0 a rod. 
20 0 0 5 mds. Guar © 
Rs, 44)4) a md. 

15 8 0 One tin oil 

123 0 0 

37 0 0 For doth 

12 0 0 Chalakhi, Chalakhi 

10 0 0 50% depredation of 
two , zools 

15 0 0 For Rash, Morda Etc. 
37 0 0 


85 0 0 Repairs etc. 

10 0 0 i md, Castor Oil 
@ Rs, 204)41 a md, 
20 0 0 6" r depreciation of 
cart worth Rs, 400 
20 0 0 Repairs of wooden 
■y'Skp implements 

, ■ 35 0 0 Repairs of iron im- 

©V©: plements 


30 0 0 Repairs of house© bullock-yard, 
fodder store-house Rs, 104)0 for 
each 

150 0 0 1597 depredation of a pair of 
bullocks valued at Ks„ 1,000 

482 B 0 Total direct expenditure after ml* 
tivation— in cash. 
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Before trying to calculate the net income of tire farmer, it would be necessary to 
look into the various tenancy systems under which the farmer cultivates the land. As 
has been pointed out before, the Zamindari system is the predominant feature of this 
Bhal region. 

Three systems of the payment of the land rent in kind are prevalent here. They 
play an important role in the determination of the net agricultural income of the 
farmers. One of them is that of equal shares (Ardha Bhag), in which direct expenses 
paid in kind are deducted from the total produce and the rest is equally shared bet- 
ween the landlord and the tenant. The second is the one-third share (Trija Bhag), in 
which the landlord takes one-third of the total produce as his land rent in kind and 
the rest, out of which the direct expenditure paid in kind is to be met by the farmer, 
remains with him. The third is two-fifth share (Panch-du-Bhag), in which direct 
expenditure paid in kind is deducted from the total produce and the rest is divided in 
five equal parts, out of which three are taken by the Zamindar and the remaining two 
go to the tenant. 

The price for the red and white qualities of wheat ranged from Rs. 1-8-0 to 
Rs. 2-8-0 in 1939-40, while the Government fixed the price in 1944-45 at Rs. 6-0-0 and 
Rs. 7-0-0 for the best qualities of the red and white wheat respectively. Thus the 
average price can be taken to be Rs. 2-0-0 for the year 1939-40 and Rs. 6-4-0 for 
1944-45. 

Now, let us turn to the examination of the money incomes of the farmers 
under the Ryotwari and the Zamindari systems. Under the Ryotwari system the 
farmer has to pay an average assessment of about Rs. 100 for 50 acres, while under 
the Zamindari system, he has to pay land rent in kind. 


Table No. IV 

(A) Under the Ryotwari system, the farmer’s income and expenditure would 
be as follows : — ' : f- 



1939-40 

1944-45 



SlAS- Rs. 

Total money income for 254 & 242 mcls, of 



wheat @ Rs. 2-0-0 and 6-4-0 resply. 

508 0 0 

1,512 8 0 

Less expenditure, in money (Table II) 



plus Rs. 100-0-0 for the assessment of 50 



acres '• . . -V;: 

277 11 0 

582 8 0 


230 5 0 

930 0 0 


(B) Under the Zamindari system the tenant’s income and expenditure would 
be as follows ; — 
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1939-40 

1944-45 



1/2 

Part 

1/3 

Part 

J . ' 27; 

5 Pan. 


; 1939-4C 

1944-45 : 

1939-40 

* 194 1-45 

1 <139- tv 

I 19-1.1-45 

Total produce in mds. (Table I) 

; 320 

320 

320 

320 

320 

320 

Less expenditure in kind in mds. 







(Table II) 

; 66 

78 

66 

78 

66 

73 


! 254 

242 



254 

242 

Less rent in kind given to the landlord in mds. 

j 127 

121 

106 i 

106 J 

153 

145 


127 

121 

2,131 

2,13.5 

m 

f!7 

Less expenditure in kind in mds,. (Table II 







for 1/3 Part /.only/ . ■ ■ ' ■■ . ... . 



66 

78 






1 1474 

i:b§ 



Multiplied by average price 

2 

61 

2 

Si 


6 

Total Money income in Rs, 

; 254 

756} 



2<T2 

624;. 

Less direct expenditure in money 







(Table III) ’ 

177-11 

482-8 

177-11 

482-8 

177-11 

482-6 

Net income for family maintenance . . 

76-5 

273-12 

117-5 

364*8 

25-3 

14342 

(C) Summarising the results of the Tables IV A and B. we get the net 
of the tenants under the Ryotwari and the different Zamindari tenuie ryt 

income 

ems as 


follows : 
Year 


1939-40 

1944-45 


Zamindari System 

1/3 Part 2 *5 Part 

117 5 0 25 5 0 

364 8 0 


Ryotwari System „ ^ 

1/2 Part 

76 5 0 
273 12 0 

The following observations can be drawn from these figures ;~ 

(1) The figures of direct expenditure on agriculture are almost constant under 

the Ryotwari and the Zamindari systems. 

(2) While examining his net income it is found that it is mainly depend- 
ant on different tenancy systems, and the difference between the net incomes of the 
farmers under the Ryotwari and the Zamindari systems is simply vast. 

(3) It is also found that the rise in the averag; pro.: of vh, a: from Rs, 
to Rs. 6J per md. has benefited the Zamindar much more than the farmer because his 
income increased by more than threefold, while as he himself did not cultivate, there 
was almost no increase in his expenditure on agriculture. 

The following table will show the difference in the net incomes of the tenants and 
the landlords : — 

Table No. V 


I Part 

Tenant Landlord 


1/3 Part 

Tenant Landlord 


2/5 Part 

Tenant Landlord 


117 5 0 213 0 0 25 5 0 306 0 0 

364 8 0 685 10 0 143 12 0 £>56 4 0 

It will be obvious from Table No. V that there is a big difference between the net 
incomes of the idle landlord and the tenant who exerts himself for the whole of the 
year. Such a difference exists simply because of the fact that due to the social!* 

!#:' / :/ - o ' : 
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unjust, politically anti-national and, as will be seen, economically injurious zamindari 
system, the landlord has been allowed to enjoy proprietary rights over land, which 
ought to be in fact common national property. 

This will leave no place for doubt in the minds of those who are putting forward 
plans for comprehensive national development that the Zamindari system is absolutely 
uneconomic and its immediate and complete abolition is necessary for putting our 
agriculture on a sound basis. 

(4) It will also be noticed that among the various systems of receiving land- 
rent in kind, the last that is 2/5 parts is the worst for the tenants. The popular 
Governments in the provinces should see that its immediate abolition becomes their 
first concern. 

(5) Due to the failure of price-control and the prevalent black-marketing, the 
expenditure after labour, cloth, implements, and bullocks would be found to have risen 
comparatively more than the rise in other items of expenditure in 1944-45. 

(6) It has been said that Indian agriculture is a gamble in rain. But the steep 
downward movement of prices after 1930 and an equally rapid rise after 1938-40 have 
clearly demonstrated that Indian agriculture is a gamble, not only in rain (nature), 
but also in prices (world economic forces). Consequently, the income structure of the 
farmer is very unstable, while his expenditure is almost rigid and constant. Unfavour- 
able natural conditions may lower his per acre yield to anything upto nothing, while 
his expenditure will still remain the same. Such an absolute dependence on nature is 
the real source of the conservative and fatalist outlook of our farmer. 

II. Family Budgets. — The following table represents the minimum expenditure 
of a farm-family which includes six persons— one old man or woman, husband and 
wife, and their children. 


Table No,. VI 


Rs. A. P. 


1939-40 


Rs. A. P. 


1944-45 


90 0 0 Ghee mds. 21 @ Rs. 40 a md. 
Daily i lb. 

45 0 0 Milk ; ' 2 lbs. daily @ 1 a. per lb. 

21 0 0 Oil 3 tins @ Rs. 7 a tin. 

22 8 0 Gur 10 mds. @ Rs. 2i a md. 

24 0 0 Vegetables @ Rs. 2 a month in- 
cluding Tur Dal, Mung Dal, 
Ghana Dal, R ? ce, etc. 

30 0 0 Minimum cloth for 6 persons 
3 8 0 Tobacco 14 lbs. @ 4 lbs. for one 
rupee. 

,10 0 0 Shoes— Six pairs 

15 0 0 Salt. Chillies, Masala etc. 

12 0 0 Kerosene and sugar (Minimum) 

15 0 0 Miscellaneous expenditure 

100 0 0 Wheat mds. 50 @ Rs. 2 a md. 


158 12 0 Ghee mds. @ Rs. 75 a md. 
Daily i lb. 

90 0 0 Milk ; 2 lbs. daily @ 2 as. per lb. 
j 45 0 0 Oil 3 tins @ Rs. 15 a tin. 

48 0 0 Gur 6 mds. @ 11$. 8 a md. 

36 0 0 Vegetables etc. @ Rs. 5' a 

month 

50 0 0 Minimum cloth for 6 persons 

21 0 0 Tobacco 14 lbs. @ Rs. 1 12 0 

per lb. 

20 0 0 Shoes— Six pairs (Minimum). 

30 0 0 Salt, Chillies, Masala etc. 

14 0 0 Sugar, Kerosene available at con- 
trolled prices 

25 0 0 Miscellaneous expenditure 
325 0 0 Wheat mds. 50 @ Rs. 6-4-0 a 

md. 


388 0 0 Total Expenditure 


862 12 0 Total Expenditure, 
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It should he borne in mind that these figures represent the minimum family ex- 
penditure. The only items, which can be reduced are expenses after Ghee and Milk, 
Such a reduction is possible because 70 c ,b of the farmers keep cows or buffaloes. This 
would reduce their expenditure on Ghee and Milk by about 50 T . Gmsequcntly. there 
will be a reduction of Rs. 87-8-0 in Rs. 388, the expenditure for 1939-10 and of 
Rs. 124-8-0 in Rs. 862-12-0, the expenditure for 1944-15. Thus the corrected figures 
would come to Rs. 820-8-0 for 1939-40 and Rs. 738-6-0 for 1944-15. 

It should not be forgotten that those figures are enough for meagre family main- 
tenance as some of the most important items of expenditure like children's education, 
travelling, medicine and medical help, religious ceremonies, occasions like death and 
marriage, litigation, interest paid on debt etc. have not been included in them, Ku:n 
no allowance has been made for the remuneration of the labour by the farmer and his 
family. 

The following figures showing the net result of agriculture as an occupation arc 
derived from Table IV C and VI. 


Table No, VII 


1939-40 


1941-45 


System 


Net 

Income 


Ryoiimri 
Zamindm: 
2/2 Part 
1/3 Part 
2 IS Part 


230 5 0 


78 5 0 
117 5 0 
25 5 0 


Family Profit 
Budget 

Loss 

i Net Family Profit 

1 Income' Budget 

Loss 

323 8 0 ... 

90 3 0 

930 0 oj 738 6 6 191 10 0 


. ■-'■w':--’ IaI A** 

214 3 0 

273 12 Oj 

4133 10 


2t'3 3 0 

364 0 O' 

m s 

. : IY|;aa. 4a 

296 3 0 

143 12 Oj 

: 594 10 


0 

0 

0 



It will be dear that agriculture as an occupation is inevitably accompanied by loss 
and hence debt. Table No. VII will prove how hollow are the content ions of those 
who assert that agricultural indebtedness is the result of the uneconomic activities of 
the farmers ! The hard facts of life are that loss and, consequently, debt have been 
the inevitable evils accompanying agriculture. 

It should be remembered here that no remuneration has been calculated far the 
labour of the farmer and his family. Though it may sound absurd, it is nevertheless 
true that for all his toil and sweat the farmer makes a net loss and runs into debt. 

. A* 1 obvious question would then arise : why does the farmer pursue his occu- 
pation at all, if at the end loss and debt are the only net reward? The same 
question, when placed to the farmers themselves, has been almost unanimously answer- 
ed as : “ What to do and where to go, if not to till the land ? Who will lend to us if 
we break away from the land ? ” The State must, therefore, help the farmers to 
liquidate their debts or radically scale them down so as. But it must be noted that 
despite the farmer’s love for his occupation to instil hope into tire farmers to begin life 
anew, inherited attachment to land and cultivation, cultivation of land acts as a 
premium on their borrowing capacity. Thus the farmer cultivates, loses, borrows and 
Wes on, increasing his indebtedness without the slightest hopes of repaying it. 

^ . Mb amount of piecemeal legislation like the various Tenancy Arts and Debtors’ 
Relief Arts ran succeed to cure Indian Agriculture (at least in this part of our country, 
to be precise) of it? inherent disease of being accompanied by loss and the resulting debt, 

n HgH '' *' r ‘ mm 
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Nothing except steps like the immediate abolition of landlordism to ensure the farmer 
permanent and uninterrupted cultivation of the soil, complete repudiation of his debts 
or at least a radical scaling down to instil hope into the farmers to begin life anew, 
and a very energetic and vigorous drive for the use of scientific manures and mecha- 
nical appliances will succeed in really solving the problem- of our bankrupt agricultural 
economy. 

III. The Present State op Agricultural Indebtedness.— The following 
table was given in my “ Inquiry into the effect of war-time prices on agricultural 
indebtedness,” published in the April issue of the Indian Journal of Economics, In 
class A represents those families which were neither indebted in pre-war days nor 
are indebted to-day ; class B represents those families which were indebted in 1939-40, 
but which have repaid their debts thereafter ; class C represents those families which 
were indebted in 1939-40 and which are indebted even to-day. 


Table No. VIII 


Classes 

■ Families j 

Debt in J939-40 

1 Debt in 1943-44 

Decrease. 

O'. 

Landlords ; 



f ■ : .--V: 

j;- ■.■■vv; 

i 

A 

; is 


A •: 

j 

I 

B 

j ; 18 

82,000 

l" '■ ■ ■■■ ■"■■■■'' '■ 


c 

j 28 

5" 

1,86,000 

1,35, OCX) 


Total 

j 62 ,f 

2,68,000 

1,35,000 

50 % 

Agriculturists 

r ■. ■ " 




A 

21 ' ] 




B 

! 30 

45,000 



C 

} 12 

15,200 O' 



Total 

63 

60,200 

8,000 

87% 

Landless Labourers : 

i 




A 

4 




B 

4 

1,600 j 



C 

l. 6 

f- ..... .. i 

1,900 j 

750 


Total j 

14 f 

3,500 

750 


Grand Total | 

' Zill";..: /.'.■'C..." : ■' ' '' i 

139 

3,31,700 

1,43,750 

79 % 


In the second part of this article we have noted that agriculture is an occupation 
of loss. If this is true, one would naturally ask : how can the two contradictory state- 
ments that agriculture is a losing occupation and that the farmer has been able to repay 
on an average a debt of Rs. 1,240 during this war be reconciled ? 

Such a repayment of debt could be possible not because, as many seem to presume, 
that agriculture has been fundamentally a paying occupation, but because of the follow- 
ing two factors. :■ 

(l)The price of wheat had reached the astonishing figure of Rs. 12 and even more 
during the years 1942 and 1943 because of the prevailing political and economic uncer- 
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tainty, failure o£ price control and Bengal famine as a result of all this, the general 
prevalence of hoarding and black-marketing, of food stuffs. 

(2) The monsoon has been exceptionally favourable for the last three years. 
As a result the per acre yield of wheat increased by about 25 to 30%. 

These two factors affected the income and the expenditure of the fanner in the 
following way. Let us take the average price of wheat to be about R$, 1! ; the increase 
in the per acre production to be 25% and though there was no noticeable increase in 
the cash expenditure, we will take the increase in it to be about 33%. 

At 10 mds. an acre (25% increase), the total production would be 400 nick, 


TABLE NO. IX 


(A) The income of the farmer under the Ryot wash system would work out as follows 


Total wheat production in mds. 
Less expenses paid in kind 


Rs. 

400 

?S (Table on, II: 


Multiplied by price per md. 

Total income in Money 
Less expenditure in money (33% increase) 


740 (Being 482*8-0 in Table Iff l. 


Less family expenditure 
Net profit or savings . 


2,802 

738 6 0 
2,063 10 0 


(B) Now. we would examine the effect of those factors upon the net income d the 

tenant under the Zammdari System 1 


Total wheat production in mds. 
Less expenditure paid in kind 

Less landlord’s part 


1/2 Part 
Rs. 


1/3 Part 
Rs, 
400 


2/5 Part 
Rs, 

400 


II 

m ■ 

Mill ; 
8 1 if 






Less expenditure paid in kind for 1/3 part 
Multiplied by average price per md. 


Less direct expenditure in money ( 33 % 
increase) 


Less family expenditure 
Profit or net savings 


U31 

738-8 

39240 



68940 
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It would be clear from Tables No. IX A and B that the net income of the farmer 
after deducting all expenses of cultivation and family maintenance and thus re- 
presenting their net real savings would be Rs. 2,063-10-0 under the Ryotwari system 
and Rs. 392-10-0, Rs. 689-10-0 and Rs. 51-10-0 under the different types of tenancy 
in the Zamindari area. 


This would show that because of the operation of the above-mentioned unexpected 
factors and not because of a real change in the nature of agriculture, it was possible 
for the farmers to repay on an average a debt of Rs. 1,240 per indebted family. 




PRESENTATION OF SOCIETY'S MEDAL 'iO DR. T. N. DA\t 


The award of the Society's Medal i'or die year 194 1 for conspicuous uneaten work 
was the occasion of a pleasant and cordial meeting of the Society on 14th Decunoei 
1945 at tlie Town Hall in one of the rooms of the Bombay Branch oi the Royal Asiatic 
Society. 

The proceedings commenced with a short speech from the i icsiueni, the lion ole 

Justice Sir H. V. Divatia who congratulated Dr. i . N . Dave ior the excellent work 
done by him in connection with the Linguistic Survey oi the Border-lands of Gujarat. 
As he was suddenly called away, Sir Manila! Nanavati one of out \ ice-1 icsiuents con- 
ducted the rest of tire proceedings. Prof. J. J. Anjaria, Honorary General Secretary 
of the Society, read out messages of congratulations from several scholars and invitees 
who regretted their inability to be present but wished evcij success for the function . 
They included the Hon'ble Mr* G« V. Nlavlankm, 1 resident, Gujumt \ cinuculut 
Society, Ahmedabad, Lady Vidyaben Nilkanth, lion. Secretary, Gujarat \einucular 
Society, Ahmedabad, Sir Purshotamdas 1 hakurdas and others. 

Mr. P. G. Shah one of tire Vice-Presidents made the following speech welcoming 
those who were present and describing the work of Dr. 1 , N. Dave for which the 
Medal was being awarded. 

“ I have great pleasure in welcoming you on behalf of the Gujarat Research Society 
and in thanking you for coming here this evening. 

This special meeting has been held to do honour to one of the research workers of 
this Society. Some persons who consider that this Society is interested in research on 
subjects of health, diet and nutrition may feel surprised that such a dull and unprofit- 
able subject as linguistic survey should be selected for the award of the Medal. It is, 
therefore, necessary to explain the position of the Society. 1 his is a multi-purpose 
Society and its activities, though supposed to be narrowed down to the area of Gujarat, 
are wide enough to include almost every sphere of culture and social activity. It aims 
to solve the problems that concern the progress and culture of this local area by me- 
thods of research, by scientific investigation and by held work rather than mere book 
learning. Linguistics and philology are therefore considered as appropriate subjects 
for research as anthropology or bird* life or human nutrition. There is nothing to 
prevent this Society covering as wide subjects of research e.g. the older Societies like 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal or Bombay, but tire limitation to Gujarat had to 
be temporarily imposed on it by the limitation of the funds. There is also another 
point to be mentioned viz. that the Society’s medal is granted only to those research 
workers whose work is published in the Journal of this Society. Dr . Dave's field work 
has been of a very high order and his presentation of the same in the pages of the 
Journal has been found to be a character deserving highest praise that this Society can 
offer. J 

1 A word more is necessary as to how mid why this subject was selected and what 
Is expected to be the final result of this research. The subject was broached to me 
about 6 years ago by one of the founder members of this Society, Dr. Muljibhai 
Patel. He stated that during his prospecting work in research of useful minerals in 
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various places in Bombay Presidency, he noticed certain peculiarities about the lang- 
uage on the borderland between Gujarat and Bombay, and Gujarat and Khandesh, 
Gujarat and Marwar and suggested a detailed investigation with the object of enquir- 
ing into the significance of these borderland dialects. At first he proposed to send the 
notes of his own investigations, but later on as he found he had little time for this 
work he offered to send some money for his investigation. I am happy to say that 
the inspiration which Dr. Patel gave both by his own preliminary work and his 
financial assistance in die early stages has led to results beyond expectations. 

Dr. Dave, who is eminently qualified to undertake field work in linguistic be- 
sides being a Professor of Sanskrit and a Philologist, has undertaken first hand train- 
ing in general as well as experimental phonetics under Professors Daniel Jones, and 
Professor Lloyd James in London. His familiarity with the use of Kymograph invent- 
ed by Prof. Scripture of Vienna and with the International phonetic script have been 
of great help in his research. It is unfortunate that his thesis which has received re- 
cognition by the grant of a Doctorate degree and his small book on the “ Phonetic 
Interpretation of the vowels in Gujarati ” have not been sufficiently well-known. 

One reason for giving preference to the study of the dialects on the borderland is 
that while the linguistic survey of the country as a whole has received some attention, 
however incomplete and imperfect, this work regarding border lands has been complete- 
ly neglected. Further, it is likely to lead to important results about the limits of 
Gujarati culture. On the one hand it has been claimed that if extended as far as 
Kanauj in the North-east and Sopara in the South, the limitations of linguistic evidence 
must be investigated and recognised. The connections of the language with Bhilodi 
and Bhili and Ahirani dialects particularly in Khandesh is sure to lead to important 
discussion as to how areas like Nandurbar, the home town of the Guiarati poet Prema- 
nand, got placed outside modem Gujarat Districts. Already the results of the work in 
the Palanpur area has led to the determination of a borderline between the areas where 
Gujarati and Marwari languages are spoken. The two report of the field work which 
have appeared in the Journal of Gujarat Research Society for October 1943 and Octo- 
ber 1944 together cover the whole Northern and North-western borderlands of Gujarat 
and provide materials for fixing the borderline between Marwar and Guiarat on the 
one side and Gujarat and Sind on another side. The work on the Western side was 
commenced by a visit to Guiarati speaking areas near Nandurbar in Khandesh and 
further visits are contemplated to the borderland states of Dangs, Rajoipla, Dharam- 
pur. It is expected that valuable and interesting material will be collected from these 
areas, and will throw light on the linguistic and cultural history of the country. 

In conclusion, let me hope that the particulars of research which will be communi- 
cated to you by other speakers will inspire and encourage not only an indefatigable 
worker like Dr. Dave himself but others much younger and more energetic than him, 
so that the torch of light and research may be kept continuously burning and may be 
handed on from worker to worker. I hope also that the funds required for such work 
will be coming in abundance and that the flow of money from philanthropic persons 
will be more continuous and abundant.” 

Prof. K. B. Vyas gave then in Gujarati an account of the work so far done in 
the subject of Linguistic research and connected the conclusions of Dr. Dave with 
those of his predecessors in the field (vide pages below) 
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Dr. Dave’s reply which bears ample testimony of his scholarship and zeal for 
research is reproduced below. 

The silver medal presented to Dr. Dave is beautifully cast at His Majesty Mint 
Bombay and bears in front the coat of arms of the Society which is printed on the 
journal and the name of the recepient. 

Presenting the medal to Dr. T. N. Dave, Sir Manilal Nanavati observed that 
although he could not claim much acquaintance with the subject of Linguistics, he ap- 
preciated highly the value of research in that subject. He congratulated Dr. Dave 
on the pioneering work done by him in this untrodden field and expressed the hope 
that Dr. Dave’s example will be followed by a large number of workers in Gujarat. 
He also congratulated the Gujarat Research Society on its decision to award a medal 
every year for research of high quality done during the year. He stressed the point 
that India needed a large number of experts and research workers and that learned 
societies should encourage such workers to the best of their abilities. 

Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewala in proposing a vote of thanks to the Chairman paid a 
tribute to the work of Dr. T. N. Dave on phonetics in London. He suggested fur- 
ther research work in the field of linguistics and production of linguistic maps of dif- 
ferent regions, as in Europe, showing evolution of different forms of pronunciation of 
words and spreading new light on cultural contacts, migrations etc. 


THE PROBLEM OF LINGUISTIC SURVEY OF GUJARAT* 

No Gujarati speaker who travels, for example, from Palanpur to Surat or from 
Dwarka, Bhavnagar and Verawal to Ahmedabad, can fail to mark how the language of 
the people who are continuously entering into and alighting from his carriage, is pro- 
gressively changing from place to place. Now he hears f tame cyd jao so ? 1 and sewn 
after the sounds like {teme ki:yl jao so?] are heard ; and after a few hours the words 
like [tem€ ciye go jaho?] are found to be spoken. Even a casual observer notes and 
jests at some unfamiliar but striking sounds and expressions of the speakers from Ka- 
thiawar, Gujarat proper, Charotar or Surat district *, he is able to repeat a few peculia- 
rities of each, such as [aine, olyu, ufi] for Kathiawar, fpSG, tyd] for Gujarat and !krer- 
tochu khato chu] for Surat. A careful student of language, a linguist, a philologist goes 
further and divides the whole language into dialects on territorial basis. Sir George Gri- 
erson, for example, in his Linguistic Survey of India, has divided Gujarati into Kathia- 
wari, Pattani, Oharotari, Surati and so on, and has given some peculiarities of their 
pronunciation and grammar. He has rendered a great service to the cause of linguistic 
study in India by producing his immortal volumes on the Linguistic Survey. But he had 
his difficulties. He could not travel personally to the different districts and stay with 
the speaker for the first-hand study of their language ; and even if he went, he, being an 
outsider, could not come in very close touch with the natural life of the villagers. He 
collected most of his language specimens by correspondence *, he requested civil service- 
men and missionary-friends to supply him with specimens from different places. The 
latter, not being linguists, could naturally not be expected to have the ability of sharply 
distinguishing different shades of pronunciation, play of accent and intricacies of idiom 
and grammatical expressions. Sir George knew this drawback of his and has apologised 


* Speech of Dr. T. N. Dave on the occasion of the Presentation of the Medal to him on 
J4th December 1945. 



stage to this work, the Gujarat Research bociety has inaugurated me mngmsnc survey 
of the Borderlands of Gujarat and entrusted that work to me. This society is the only 
institution in India which has appreciated the importance of such surveys and has active- 
ly started linguistic and other surveys based on actual field-work. No wonder then 
that the survey I am doing at present is the first of its kind in India, The Indian 
Universities and especially the Bombay University, are still comfortably sleeping over 
the question. 

The importance of survey by field-work cannot be over estimated. It gives us a 
microscopic insight into the actual working, lay out and spread of language in the area 
under survey. We can clearly see where exactly one dialect ends and the other begins, 
and how imperceptibly sounds and expressions shade off into different but similar ones. 
It throws a flood of light on ancient history, on movements of tribes and their contacts 
in the past. It reveals secrets quite unknown, and indeed undreamt of ordinarily. To 
give a few examples : I have executed so far only 4 field-works — a comparatively 
very small fraction of the total work to be done ; but the harvest of 
new discoveries, facts and details has been so rich that even Sir George would 
never have thought of it. In the course of the little work I have done, I have been 
able to fix, for example, the boundary line of Gujarati and Marwari in North Gujarat 
and after assessing the mutual influence of these two languages on the borderline I 
have been able to see that Gujarati is the more aggressive of the two in certain parts. 
Many more sharply differentiated dialects such as Tharadri, Vadhiari, Vaveci, Santal- 
puri, etc., not mentioned anywhere in any book, have been discovered and defined for 
the first time. An altogether new island of Pidgin, Cacchi-Sindhi language consisting of 
six villages of Fakirs has been discovered existing in the flood of the Tharadari. It has 
been found and noted for the first time that there are villages like Vasan where 
inhabitants of one street speak one dialect, Gujarati saturated with Marwari, and those 
of the opposite one speak the different, Marwari saturated with Gujarati. Places have 
been found near Sachor and Raniwada where the two powerful languages, Marwari 
and Gujarati, are as it were fighting a tug of war like two strong armies to gain supre- 
macy over each other ; so that sometimes one language moves forward a few miles 
while the other recedes and vice versa. It has been discovered that Gujarati has been 
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higher percentage of tire Aryan element than that found in Gujarati and Hindi. A 
number of words such as {horoj ‘wine’ skr. sura, [the] ‘wife' skt. sir] haw* lx*c-n 
found current among the Bhills which though of Aiyan origin do not appear to have 
been borrowed from the neighbouring Aryan languages, thus pointing to the original 
nature of the Bhilli language. The special nr rather uncommon development of its 
sound system e.g. disaspiration of the aspirated stops and the (Invoicing of voiced 
stops combined in words like fko] ‘a house’ skr. grhn, Pali-Pkt. gharntp appears to be 
due to its long segregation from its sister cognate Indo-atyan languages, like Gujarati 
Marathi, etc. These are only a few things selected at random from the large mass of 
information made available by only four field works. One has then to imagine how 
much more can be expected when the whole survey is complete. Many formidable pro- 
blems still remain to be solved linguistically which only field-work can sufficiently 
tackle. Take the case of some special or class dialects. The language of the Bchras 
of North Guiarat, those of the Minnas, the Parkers, the Kmhk e'e of Radurwar, that 
of the Dharalas in Charotar and Panchmahnls, those of the Duhlns and Kolis of Surat, 
that of the Jats of Chonvadodra and the Hind’istnni-TTdu of tiro Mu-admans of Guiarat, 
all these are teeming with prospects of abundant information on tribal movements and 
cultural contacts of various kinds. The study of the Pars! Ouiarnti alone is hound 
to reveal so many historical facts. I have mentioned elsewhere that this cultured but 
in some respects conservative, community has preserved some Old Guiana i fours even 
to the present day. The regional dialects like Hrdari. Sorthi Chftyfdi etc. ate alt un- 
explored. Their study will tell us how the Old Indo-nrvan by various stages sham'd it- 
self into these regional dialects, and what strata and sub-strata contributed to the dove- 
Ionment. Linguistic argument properly applied are more rigorous than those of any 
other natural science and can reach to the hoary past for which record*, Ikcrrifmv and 
archeological remains are not available. A complete lingui'dic study, thorefo'i', of 
Guiarat is an absolute necessity and must be thoroughly carried out sooner eg later 
if we want to understand our ancient cultural history more thoroughly rmd comprehen- 
sively. 

Such surveys have been carried out in most of the civilised c- ’entries. In France, 
the Parisian Standard French and the Provincial are *0 minutely suidi* d that k v 
glossal lines for every French sound have been drawn and linguistic maps giving minu- 
test details have been prepared. The High German has been studied in the same wav. 
In England, the dialects of single cities like London haw been studied with thorough* 

ness. With these examples to guide us. we can easily start intensive surv< v in Guiarat 

also. 

But Hi the results of Survey are so excellent, its execution is not so easy. It re- 
quires highly trained Field-workers and a more or less definite and standardised tech- 
nique based on linguistic principles. The work is very uninteresting and tiring in the 
initial stages. Regarding the technique, I may mention that, for the purpose of the 
Survey of the Borderlands of Gujarat. I have developed the following one. which I 
have used so far, more or less uniformly. The area under survey is divided into a 
number of districts, ten in my case, and in each, a number, usually four or five, of 
cent ”f \° or 20 mi,es a P art from each other, are selected. One Field-worker is given 

T my 3nd he ® he5d responsib,e for the linguistic material collected from 
AM He goes from centre to centre and stays with the people, moves among 

- fisl* . places of meeting, for a day of two and comps to 'know what elements 
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go to make the bulk of the population, which classes are' socially* and economically 
supedor and which have to depend upon others lor their livelihood. Then an attempt 
is made to know who- arc tire immigrants to me place, irom where have they come, and 
for how long have they been staying in the centre. Side by side he gams familiarity with 
the language spoken in its natural surroundings and' tries to imitate its sound-system, 
expressions and intonation, by participating with them in their conversation. .What- 
ever strikes him at; the moment, he notes down carefully. Then he selects what is called 
a representative speaker who satisfies certain conditions laid down in the technique and 
keeps two or more men with him to give company to the K. S. and to be used la ter. on 
for checking the results obtained irom the R. S. This R. S. is then requested to 
execute three linguistic tasks m succession. Firstly, there is a readymade story, called 
the Standard Story which the F.W. repeats to the R. S. and, later, requests him to re- 
tell the Story in his own speech. Whatever tire JR. S'. speaks while narrating the story, 
the F. \Y . writes down in the International Phonetic Script — an ideal script in which 
any sound of any language can be recorded. The next exercise ior him consists of 
Free Oral composition m which he is asked to tell any story or to describe any event, 
such as a marriage ceremony or the sowing operation, which he may have seen. What- 


ever he speaks, the F. W. takes down as before. This forms a specimen of his free 


. speech. 1 he third specimen consists of about 300 words and phrases specially select- 
ed which are quite sufficient to give an adequate idea of the Grammatical structure of 
the language and the range and variation in tire vocabulary. The F. W. has strictly 
to follow certain rules laid down in the technique when he is recording the R. S/s 
speech so that the records may not be vitiated by the contamination of his own speech. 
Then some folksongs, proverbs, etc. are recorded if available, to supplement the above 
material ; but tills is not an absolute necessity. Finally the material thus ob- 
tained is checked and its genuineness ascertained by comparing it with the 
speech of the other persons. When the F. W. lias interviewed three or four such R. Ss, 
and has recorded their specimens, Iris work for that centre is over. The material thus 
obtained forms the foundation, on which all subsequent work depends. This material 
is sorted and classified from various points of view, such as the sound, the intonation, 
the stress, and the grammar. When all the material is thoroughly and carefully studied, 
individually as well comparatively, deductions, generalizations, theories, etc., are for- 
mulated and the whole, along with the data, is sent for publication. 

It is easy to see from above that the validity or otherwise of the whole survey 
depends upon the linguistic facts collected from the F. W. The field-worker must 
therefore be a highly trained phonetician. An untrained person, be he a grammarian 
or even a mere philologist, is no good for the work. The ear of the F. W.-er must be 
tuned, by ear-training to such a level that he can distinguish minute shades of differ- 
ences in pronunciation. Prof. Danial Jones, for example, the highest authority on 
English Phonetics, can distinguish a dozen varieties, of the vowel le] or of the conso- 
nant [g], Prof. Turner can distinguish smallest differences in stress accent; I can 
distinguish at least 6 types of nasalizations. There are ear-training exercises which a 
Field-worker must take from an approved phonetician or, failing that, from the gramo- 
phone records. No amount of book-reading can train the ear. Every linguistic sound 
has 5 attributes : (1) the quality, (2) the quantity, (3) the stress, (4) the intonation 
and (5) the timber. Sufficient accuracy must be achieved by a Field-worker in each 
of these fields by suitable ear-training exercises. If more accuracy than a trained ear 
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can achieve is needed, instruments are devised and the Science of Experimental Phone- 
tics is developed, as a branch and helpmate to the science of General Phonetics. In order 
to get satisfactory results from records obtained by instrumental methods, the Experi- 
mental Phonetician has to study the technique of using the instruments and of inter- 
preting the records. He has also to be familiar with the Mathematics of average 
and correlations. But instruments are instruments after all, and can never entirely 
replace a trained eat. There are about 10 persons in India who haw rece.iwd training 
in General Phonetics ; but there are only two so far, who are trained in the General as 
well as the experimental Phonetics. One is Prof. Saksena of the Allahabad University 
who worked at instruments on Awadhi, a dialect of Eastern Hindi, and the other myself 
who worked on Gujarati. 

This training has been received at considerable cost of time, energy and money in 
foreign countries. It was my desire, soon after my return from England in 1931 , to 
start a small phonetic laboratory where research on Indian Languages may be carried 
out. I talked the matter to a few persons in Bombay and Gujarat. The highest audio- 


Hi. ilC-n<cil<St «i. «*IWi 

SiQ^HM Sl«W, 

\ iU^Ctlfe : QilHtflftH'd 'H&xH 

QiWRim Sis HtMM M<HIHMIM W PlHH cil 3 ‘V; M^t Si^aiM M-H «R*ld M<3} 
did §H3sRa «Hd 3. <amm <himimi yfo&Hd M-dM^ mhi frandi sh, 
"tHR^l Md HM3M *fo ft&M & 3, Md «U«Udl MM HI iM iRtl&Sl ^ % 

HS| Si §M*kl Si MlMQU HlHlCvl: MM MINIMS ( MM l&fe HR yc/JAH, pRiHcl: AR{lM 

imi ) HlHMl \fl Mil 3. lidlSHR ^ 

ril&Wrtl M-d^lHl M-H HlHdl ®RU Mi?A «IM ( Hl AUMRIRM Hs! Mldld MHSRMl 
HiRl Mil 3. dliii §0tt^l*ft »ll RHW HHll %M« *$. 

4sHl Hd-il <§xRl§*(l ^ictni ^feiH MMM S<pHMH a i**RlcR ST-UMl H^ll %R*fl- 
s^uft SIMM mi 3. SiHdl M^Hl Hldt^dl H^fl* Si RH^M <McMdd 3 : 
liMlS 5R/5/1H £T-Hd SRIMI 3, Ml liMR HlMiP/S £PHMd 4RIMI 3. *H H«-Sl MlM<^fl 
MIMIHI Ml°v Ml 4RAPI MHMSl H*>ll «yi<Hl \t M'cf MHl 3. 6lMdl MltlSl llildl HlAMlMdl 
QilMl $5*1 : *|l^SR ; vfem, M&HMSR, ^(kl,Sldl, M*25, MU% , SiRM- 

IdliMl ^R%fl Holt <Ml H&®/<Jtld MMHH *3 3 ! S} ■wfdpi ^tdl «-HtMAQjU{ldl HRdl 3\ 
Si®/ HHl>d WU<V, P^, HldlHl, ’’Wi, (MSSldl Hdl Mdi «»& 3 i?vRlMdl dU v {lM. 
Ht^ld HlMdl HMl 3. 

3 i®/^lM My£l HMl did Si HHMMl dUR HMd H^ll 3 |v 3 ldiHi iRRHl 
3, <?, m. MpHi ( =didl ), «nu, <hri ( =Ml ), mk ( =M«X Rsih ( =5}iwih( Sitvsi ), 

HRlSlld ( ), MtflHH, SIMM vA\ =»UH ^Rifl ^<1 RMM Hl'MIHWMH H^l 

^/RlcftSd «flm Md MMod ^-tt QiPldlMWl Mld«n IH'A MQJM? H»lt Midi H^S^ ©M^-fl 
H^3V M^MIM Msf -2ll 1 ^FhH H^^ldSi ^MlPli H^iRt^Mt <v ^l Ml^-dl M M<ifl 
HMHl MHldHHl'Al HwMMMHl 3 iyHMd <i M'/Ml. QiriRllMd MlUll MRd^ Ml M^MIM 
HR{M Rli-M^llMcHMl JiHHini HMIMM HIM 3. 

MHMH ilAMl M<5J ^i®/HM H4R*i lid y i^ MMMR^ 3 Md H-l'/lH MMl'fl €lM 3 
Sidl ^MIM MiSM Midi «1 MM H«a. dlddl H^MKl Mldldl H«W0l dldl : 
Ml'i,H, MlHdl, MMMIH, ildl, Sl'l, MIS<1, HV, MdRl, MMlj. Si M^Jrd Alphonso, Fires, 

\ Ojj/ycl (?HM SlMUra*ll PtHMlJlSft 5 h M5U MM^I ctl M ClM?i =Hl%‘ 

^ ogjj'u zf\ snMltMl^i 6H|MlHi $^!A, ‘ 3i«/<ic(l ^RMIsH^ 11 ^ Ml ’, 1H4 a. c l. MU, 14^1. 

3 SH^HHl » x HWi MHdl a^lMM M«l s. 

v SHI a- imiSi ‘anCl^’ MI3J a^-lM 8HWICI «td &, 4«l^s 3 i« ‘sH.SiSl’j’MMil' »Ui.’, (s€l S =H$M’ 

£l <HHi 3.Mt ilS^iVMl 1 SH^*l ’ §M^-a 3Hl=Mi 5; aHL=W«ll ^IMi 5HM41 &£ MM^ll 

n N. B. Divatia, Gujarati Language and Literature, Vol. I, pp. 56-58, 

M 
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Ananas, Cafd, Caju, Escritoria, Padrd, Mesa, Batata, Tabaco, §M* 9 -(l =H^Hi 

^®vRtct 5t M7<}Sit 3, ctt S{ *U*H ?tl lh\ 3 i®vRlc{l 

H*Q £{|ll ? 

JLAil £<1 StPUl ** »Hi %4 Wt % a i»v?lc{l5H 

H <4 c-flg wsjm 3. st. ct. 1^4 >i«i Mil MRsfeHt M§t 3, <S St s&tsi'ft w:i 3 Sm 
s-?iR 3. SHW 4ft Pk41sM wct<{l mz, % «g, *n? Si swil mi ( =S*s ), 
ait ("^ X ^ (=^1 ),W5f ( =MR ) Ml*ft 4b'AMlfl «g. %l P/AilMt A>14 

PuASl «HdRg 3. wml^Sl Wrt suftil W MR$l mil Silt M<3jlM. 

jii^Ha *h 3. MHbtHVt mml =HWWitflH »uvAt r<Ai aMi 4 <sftt. >m\, %r 

1 SH-H CtPtTt MMdAl Ml, mi cARd AftA'-HMiiRdi Ait'-ftt *t ItltMl MM 8 A IRAl 5RAt 
*H-M HUM QtiMUll mRmH *lfeT oftl. &A QilMt “liStrti 5J*vJj?lt smARAAR Ml 

stJRftt'Sli (<§. ct. wa<t*tt j4?a s^jdi *i<y$Mt4l M^stM Ait) Met t%t 

^HlctWicftH sKH 4 ^ 3. ®tt*y "MQt "ksfli 'MMQRflH ( nomadic ) mimSi 
iliciRi^ 'fli'Al 3 J*vRlM-MlCAAl cRlt iiWRi W'-fi 3. S}lA i-iilrl SV| §a6t»J[ 5. 

AR Mil Ml’-fl m--i 3. fo^ln> vAt §MS &£$d h4i lltSHwlSitJii ^Alg 3 
cl SuftJ *trtT «ranr ^A 23511:1714 %tl§ ( simplified-Mv^d ) |M 3. 

SHI =flct <3ttMl«fcftl QUHHt ^-RfRA &(aOaM SRMl tHM \WJl% AiRtlwi 

=h 4 %tfc$((Ur fefttiRM HOj iiilfilct 'A 3. li'Jl's AR dt '/Ml *H-M PtWtRft 4iU 
cMi QilMRlt^ MS? S. @Sl^t ctH*l ^llsM ^tdi 2f’H«i RH'l 

^MRl Si §v\[ a^ HcM^ Mil'll §MA'>H *t J -0, ^dt \9.i, wj^ctA, 

^Qd, 3ib, &^SiPi>iH Sf« y^t^lfHMA %%<§. Qtl'tiStHl fJ'4Al f MS <1, 

RllMA: Sh'HHI iil=fiA M7At MMiA «^tAl Al, wEsM RAlMlAl £JAA mi fe’jfct (AM 

Wt^l^lSU H^l Mlil «SMt S. ®Hl <v MMteA URllA »i>U'A mi iiitAtM'fl 

H^l §1ffl & °VAW iftat&M ^Hlls JiMfASlSi %i«MAtM'l ^AASiMl, 

RKAl^l 5 h 4 itl=(lA Ail&cHMi §4^1^ W'AAl>ll4 WAl %tt§} %iRH »tit'-'*| d, 

Sjafl ‘HRlApti Rl^U’AAMi mtMAl M'cT ^ISA '3. W^At "U%R, AiMt, iMi'W, 
AiAt^l, Ml&AlQjl, M^UTJt S{ litaftd »i4 M^MSttflA AiMMAt ^^41, 

MMARSF, qi^HTA^ =»iA 3 S 41A y=tA c A^ VJi ^ §HSRS 3 I 

*Hl iflci QilMRit^t'Cl ®MAtSl M^fi 3, S «H MPM ^li m ^Ulrfl 

msTa^I. iM§§:im 

\ il^RtcCl QUMHiU^JU 

<MlMl«t%n4 MGtM mi S41 SMiRSett RHtM% ^t/ MMt. 6A ^livAl 

SHIM^U JRaA PlMM <3 ^lc(l <HtMl?U%tAl him ’ atl'flSi, ^teft OilMtllW tAv 
iiPcdH otmt^4 4«tAm! <Smai Jjsw«ft 3 iA%tfed @t^ ^41 ^ *>m 3, Siai Pt?4 mi 
PtWA AUMtMEictlAt %dl A^ %tAl^U i=0S}. 

: etlAl«l^lAl 5H^tSMil4l Ctl&l aTA^ A<vSU$l SllstfilM, iPl 

A^S (a^MS AAAclM. S MAMl St«yiSltSl A®/ 3. <Sm ilQttAAt 

1 N. B. Divatia, Ibid, pp 58-59. ~~ ~ ”* 





feW'ft 3M 

3Hisu<Cl ^mi ®iv^U ^ftsu Mm *& Jftrfi *S ® ^ ci«wtl 

^ - - - - - - ^ '% * ajsyRtcft <HW£ll fcTGlfel’W ’ 

•KfittVHi’ £ fe%n. y'cFtM- 


( y. \l ) »kl ‘ §cWRt«U ’ (fcT =M. 'Uuo) 5R& 0. 
sum h*& ’ di Mm <hpi 5-hh ***u« «wM { §t^mi«u ' %r»u*wIv ciw 
•RlSfemt 5 h (feW^lH 3®ld *«*Wl «l*ftaWl SiRsft d«ft. swtm W&M 

•id 91% fcptrtl Fm% &, ^ »UMi*ft *H=Hk weft oiwrot ipi 

•»U^lH 0. «lt^ft W^cl itt|cHl »WttHR<3} few &ctt, c ^ §H^icl l§£l, 

H«vt°ft y° QildlSlMl 3l%dl Si*bl fedd. Hid aHH °*'$}ld 3 4®^^left GIMl'it 

wfifew ’ v\ mmm S^i dfe »u4[*u §m ^ fetod 

g^l l( ivft S<1 ®, £ 3m% iftaftH «$GCU 1^1 »WdL* ftcll Si S«fa 

& km: 5N§j BHei%^u fewi <&\ tR H<\ i^lS. dSi %i^d c-mur^T im^tfe'ftd 

iiQjtsfldt Pii?l Ri4fetdSlF Hl^l oHli^lldt §tlN i < § ( -'i. * * ), ^HHt attjeti 

3HIH ill|d iH § ( H- ), ^ =ttd«l3. § ( ■'i. ^ ), ^rtfey^dtdMl : *HH ( 34 «ldi 

(§Sl^ll & ( % 3d ), *Hd 5«ft H«dl $U<AMl a M WtR*U SlcUs«ft ^<ft 
WWUen’H @«l^l 6WM% aftd<»*ft <§cttfft 4* & ^ 

Si^di vhk-h! <ftcii feet %U 5 i w£l ypMditfft d<5jtd cKl 0. ctSu dl ^ 0 > 
del'll, Husim «v'-u 5HHIH eli5i*{l ei'HWi §i r -ti «^yS}. 3 ^lcft4 

iRdi @Tt?4 <HWlSil %uH <414 WAcUMl4 & eid il ^ 1 ^^elHl 

dcl'ftSii <3Tl wfe gldfl ani^l § Si IivT ^fl. ^U^ftSsS} %ils ^ftMliil?il*{l «iie[laMl 

( border dialects )dl d% H^t ^yFlRs^l id? 0 : ^d.1, WWl ^v^lcft 

lilsf^P, W^lcft Sldtil, RRl^ldi W lc ft Rt^ 

i a tsftm aio/^lcft 31$ r%Ml SUd^ilcl d’cT^ldl^ S{ <v^ 0 ( 'i- Hd ). SHMQl lieili illPdi 

^l^ll M<3} ^iv*ll 0 ( \. i\ ). ^ SHd d<Vdcft QlPUa 84 i^ldl »IWI ®MWl «Rl 

^ »l«^ 0 HliR^l r ft Wdl ix^l, dllsH^feft ^Fl FlRld 

3^di m In edi W|d *Hd 5H-H (HRcftH (HIHISrM ^ ^ ^xteftdl 

•?t»^l ^'RjwSSptd ixdl,' ■RW ^nfldlH fet cHi i.R'-iftdi’-ft ««-£! ^Idl. MlR<Hlfe 

•?1«-Sdidt ml Sddi Seeil fe-Udi [ideft 5?as Sddi "iivT W R%«t =hi^ 

ay^l sgddl^ ( obsolete ) M<5} eiPl^l. §. cl. ^|cl S} ^HlCsH a dld? r ft ^Htdl feeft a H. a H'Ht| 

feid ; »Hld?dl (ddl^dK'fl *WA\ Smi (\. \~\°)‘, ^25 

W ( medium ) W liWd Sdd \dd ( \. d° )j vT«. ^«tU HH?StSl «dl 

^i-nji J«™i r>ui^?fi Lilian w<n -U^ 3 J«Si aisy?tcft QitdMi <S aH^dW aHt^dl 0 =H 
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A*At Md ‘ ’ ( fcC «. I^vso ) M^t R$ld M£-Mdld & 

‘ ©cwmpu’di mihi ( 3 H? Addi * hft&i maioj §, 

@<*l$PWii 2|t£d <§M? <4 M& <HR $; M^ddWi Hl&dMi *t«Udl @c4SA^lI — : A 

a |«vdlc{A euy Midi |lM tiw — Ad^t ft|l r 4 »U '>41 * 3 , 0.1 MO] Hl^dljfiHl Kd! ^Mlcftoi 

orMi PlItHdl 1 fedl itM cMt <&l (d&l dAl 3£idl d*tL fiilMlsM 

SflfdMPl ittldM^dMt-l »il llJs/lHO] H <4 “tlWS 8 . Addl MftWl d'l%dl'A \>SUH 

M&fHdl §cM 3 Ttdl <Hl$l M'/% <V^tH § : <§. d. ‘ ^R^lM^WCVVd ’ ( §. Ml. M ) } 
^ |(d ( HUM, »WH, MMt% MlMOp fcfo. 't. 4.H ), liSUA «’>Wl r -&Mfd ( Adi ^ > 
m y d ), iT°. A& V-Vh MMd^i Al€di < 3 Sl&?t|t ( ' 4 'dlt, ^MSU, feP» ) wuMft 
AdA ittjjd WHH MaiAt § (% k-\° ). MtMiidl "MAldi $ dl if 
§*dRlM & A 3.1 44 H 3 Hl|d dPl Ail 'ddlAl $ ( U- ). MR Mil 

MRMlil »A M?ll\ }Ml MOt dAl *HIM § *• Ad\ m, 5 ®, S&; WI, 3 $, dt, y r o 

( \ \v ). su|ddi siidiMisti 3 Pit w^d ^ &n'H Amo] «t!Ai 5. 11 iM&MiMS'ft 

ml mil &€l wi sjHdi s$ §. ( 'i. isy-hsm ). Aas spumed ?u&flHi Jinwtcu 
MOfl & Addl MOfl o&MRtAl JPK-d ( bold ) % dl \±mm\ 4 tt|d M.MMI |&H 0 , Al 
Adi M^d ‘ H'd-M (A-dlM^l ’ Adi AlsMlHP.Ml M&dl Ad m$r\ M%Mi 

M«U *>i\\ S. 3H^ c-^rMidAmi dl di=d^l 1l^ d s -il iii ? Am-{1 ?m(AR 4 =dA =HlA 
^idAldl^ a/OJlM ^ MOJ AmI^I Mot d#‘«ldA §HMl 3 il ^Mdl MtMI fell Ami {l& 
d^l.* 3 ‘ ScW'lMWdl ^id^lMMi »MM%l'« @c^l ^Ml & ( M- 1°V ). -?ll^l25 

=vHl^ SiM^t ^nEtbft \\ «!3«for iliiMlHlil Aufldl 'H^HMdElli 3 i^HHl-d |Ml ( Am> 

Al 0 cMlX =“UM 0 ]A MW£t«iM MHl p 4 dl tM dMl. Sldd Vd «H ««?l*{l 

«flM ^iMl 

=»iiM nv«u«i ws4M =if^ic{i oumru^iAi m 9. Ammi m’h »uA 
oiM-^ni^lAii AfeTA ci| ^-ud A'^fl mm d ? -(i, d*ft Ammi hsm 4 <lMd 
AMdi e HuAVdliAsd Ai=M 4 ' dl MMM ^HiMI M<vStUi «tlR?fldl 
QilMlAMOt^ M^MiSd &| S, MO] A J -fi Addl SlM^l MPH ^tet wtldcU d*fl. 

andl-d} §cmA 141 ml ‘Sc^Mt'Mt’Mi Alii ov § A d^ 6 ?w 4 l ilhl « 4 |l JJW d f 4 l. Ml|d 

ItSniAl 3 i?Y^lc(lll 5 tl?i Mli'-O ^PM m cdi Ad% 6 U?i Mtil ay $. ^ d*<(%U«lddi ‘fd«d 
SlSM^’dl WiAmO]^ S^ld? d»YSUSl -?ll^dl 'HcMWAl ’ Mi*fl«V MlM Afe^ll 

wt 9 Ml%t dlldl, tY d^I ell ^Mddi ifefiid 9 UW^idi MH^ MOfi %-tl Millf MH? §ld. 

%twm Mtl«l ®UHRU^tdt ^IMMl M£^M‘€ <lA MiWKll 4lA rtPJt d S(«l 
HMp?. Adi »i«-M Ml^liAl AdSll cl A sjcf^ S cli«fl €lfa ^Hl Ml%ildi ov^lcfl d*(l; dlMO] 
A^ =Hi Iwi ^(dditfi «diV^s 4 icd^ s 4 l «sm A| m<\ Am^U 
M4?l. d^l^O] (&*.%£ ^ \ ), &?IM dl d4ll«^ { *X «. «3 ) MHlddldl 

It ‘S’ ShQwihs Ct4ft «w?i<«4 41W %i'. Woo hvA « itf Si 't%&'&w<t w* Wii'ai 

^ 5 . s SkGLL,n, 6 L 

w 3 -VWi : ( > <HtM ) S'Ht. 

T3 ®. d. tiwiaid =qwi»M > =u>tMi St ^ ^oi Mianwdl 

1 Y ^ MAdi wty ww*a y&ik am *Anh <*%. »t% 4 ?i, 




(Mints'll IMVHI 315 

5* ftoftrot "* 9u®tt«R*u‘fcau ^1 $H* S^ & =*% ^ 

?Mf^Hl^ct^^H€Ml §, *A Si ^ w H ^ 5 4lj aH ^ M ^ aH 
wHrfft «, ?» «'kT® ’»sj.i»li Hi25 S. '* ti*ft =&u3lisi<{l Jrwi'wwt ^ictl-ii a# 
fiwWM kiH <#d § 3 M i *Chi awSl ^ ^la-w 1&m(&im«u <«« 

3RHl §. .flKfeW HAHl SHI ¥$H4$rt‘ft =Hli<l ^ ® ^ *t-*UH^*l<fc «w 

§ f %j(rt aJilsii |lH 5{qi yW-HH «°-1wi feet i^R W\ S, =H^ P^lSml 
fectfelH*fl *Ri! SReti €U^l 9 1 SUsRSUav 1 a4s«-{\ H®*R *R$. 

a? <imi vni Si jH »rti(i wft #u ^4 WH 514 

a,i 5h« onatM. »tMl W/'Wi »W44 I -Him ^RS, rtL *HMl ^ I ^ 
sj 31 §, Si4 few 'R&W vO«4 & **M ^ Tf Vcft 

^ >u\i (JUtRlRsWi ><i€s fe^ 1 ^ ® * l il ^ 

»U hh j qVj* * oumfe^ Si ‘ o^-Crm ’ (ft. \M) .Sfil 

WAlSll H^l @H%A «fil a ^ cil *h 41 ^-twfwi 

afcf 3iy feed. •ttSRRWi sivsu<H StRsfl. ^ »|d*a ^cARt =H ^ l 

4feswi ai+U «u« M ^i *& 3i*ft W *"«« «**? £ 

Sft wi^MH- <Ht%fetp MSfd *L«* 6cft. Si^l «->£l4 -%mRwI %R|<1Ri?l M-i\ 4i|et 

^t *hMI -i% M^l WM«R =Hl ^ 1 ®* ^ 5^ 

£h *»fi «* * SM «5l #L» 3R-», tt*u < I -Jg 

e o^HRiHlS ’ Sii^ SiHi 4l|ct ^ cHR »wRP*«l W4HI ^ 

w,^ ^i5l o^ycQ ^IHt ^|cl ^ ® ^ > «MJ ^ > 4l ^)’ 

6. 2i. ^-a ™**jr*™«*£ 3 

^ qa.5i MWt n^Hl^ 5ilsM. 4^^1441 Si 4b'd '^d \W*i WtWt«U “A'llH 
m Si tH^«ft WI Htau ^c-HRt Pi^lfcft SiA s, ^ 

Z X r4 wat «H,m IM »* 

« »% 9. wma-fl »uw SSil »^SH« ‘ ^ ^ »! Rm^ -« Sw 9 

/V ^ il-u W ). ^ SWrt (n*. >1. 3-M. w), « ^ "HW 

^ ^ £w ift &. ,0 «U M«ii Sist wft 4^21 

:al&cHSR ( man of letters ) § } Otmil^l A&I; Sdl Si*ft ^xiHl 3PU^ imW*£ 

(q^aH 5iH<{l Ml^l ^4^ ^ ^4 & — 

»y*K ^« l > ^ l 4i ^ m 

«s<£ «^)t N. B. Divatia, G LL, 1, 106. . ^ ^ ^ 

^ ; iPcls 5u«asu^i ^ W31 3f =H4 ^ 4t &m V «U w *. ^ ^ ' ilPH " ^ * 

au wi WnastB^i <Hwt-a ^ ^ ieft d ^ ^idM 

*^&m*^v*<*F W W9G " Uia n ^ • 

* ». «», «t, - h, <-. . «•. .,*«-«. 
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3 Qum*u%sfl3u*j 

=Ht »il^a«Wl <Hl<»Hl 4ilQj MfeQ ftKHjaft P-lMt fefeiiKfin 

fosA*>l a^icfi 5HMtai ■svt'cTSi. 

0(1^4 *®mNK «U*0*l 9ir«»il4 ’ ('KW-vfe) a>tmf nm 

*h& & w*ft*t wi %« «ttf8CU #n-t *max svtttt yp^w RtRc-t 

’MpRHl ^ipR-i SHptSt^SHbQ 8lcf i&fri»tt<il y {|'*'y Sis §. StHpl 

<MRc{lH ( ) WUSiwU $J4W! t Mi »i»HW 4*9 5. Sftt sjj/UtM §tH 

^ &. 5fcd H«n ^ica «& wfouft HrM^i Mfci’t 4«n - Sj^l H 13 ] ‘Sii 

*fct»u *«f&. »d( mnm m*i ohu*^ *wm%tMW fc, <AjM W?uti <hwhi 

*W , MRt , ti M'&R'hJ. IjisftH 2>Pl cRjtPU'ft *^11, 3 |V ; 5lcft <Mt f tHl 

♦HHR^Mi HMcdct^ %*M, WtMl (synthetic) a>A c^n ( analytical) 

^3^1, 3 i?*Rlctl 5tcH*ll4 »b^ fcfo &S5 Mt=j H-bClH auaiW. 

=HI Mtfl Mc^^m^t mmu ‘ Fw ywjtMP/itt bM ’ ( y%. <uws) 

»tl^ ®. ’Ht^tlcM FkPll 3Rrl! »R41 MRl*# 'Rpi’^t'Pl =tH$ $l%jl S^i ^ 

^14 SJcH^aH% HHlPct HtjilM, JsRQft aH*lt*f»-MR ctt 

S ' 8H ‘* a * wffiwl «* »wftk mm <am^i4\ 3j m® ml 
hi 1 ®* "!r ***■ Wcftfi mli huh 4 <* m «**. ^ m Gm^&hi 

*™T?*«i* W lcQ wu*8*l w*t %*& *nm$i & §. ct. »m5i 

t, m *li*(l 3? srf 41 ( <£? *$Sl4 (HRl § ) . 3 h 4^ c-tiawt 

«(^f>act;^ > Skit ) ; Wftrt ^ ajat! ^ t(Ftl4 SrilPrt^i 5) Vt^Hl^t 

^ ; S, 3 > *r ( 5*1 > at^i ), er > ; ^ « . I^u, 1^4 ^fit ^ 

q , 4 ^°r > ^ ^ tA ), aHR if. «a ^R|^j «tiRSfS4 HrH^t 

^Hi^l nlHMlai &, ctl 5HH41 a |3y?tc0 PtStwf M%^t ^l&FH H4i\ S, 

0 . ^tcfi m.mrn% mz$ ®i% 

H(% ^i{\ &. ^tRcdH rn\9i Pt^iHct: rtl StRcflH 5i>Ht <n^t an^oirt PtlH 

QtRRii^i W Rv-t e>. ‘ <v4st »iX mm Qt hm *\ ' <t«u' • ufom 

5»l4l ‘PtP^i ^ Sit| WpiHtRl 

^ l5t h ^ ^ ^ J* ‘ 't't’u nml ( w. u u 0 < t ) * 1^4 an^ 

\vycM ^Wt ^ 0, =H4 Jttwifo JRM 3t**i^i 5)4 5HW?Hi w9l 

^ J ^^t! 1 55 ^siet ^ anwea «tHt k-nA mm rw 

^ kWl ^«^5U ct^ Ht^ nOzH (data) 

m\ 9&b * a <§eei $. si ^ ^<o wfit 

GtmUSi ^ict4 ^im, ^ y^Rtuk wu&ml >mm 
Wcft ^ itRaiRi ml hi 14 ^tcOnt vctkctat 1 q^Sm m 

^, t L?r 3 f® ^ Vinner" bandW*’i & 

S^I^iRShi ffflitfiii ( IV HI anriRt Ui 5) «rt ^tjii>3 , 1 lnner , nd ■ iHI ^ ^ 

sub-branch j Hct ^t<a hnm ( intermediate 






MoyOlcfl &4l*Rl ^Hl 

^Cteifo* apt ! i\ % &=& *hm §1 6 . 4 . ’aw" giwr^q ^f%r? 
( MMllid >X y. ) 4 dH$ M%i=jy 8 . %« <*%<*? SiH^d aja^uM iftlRur 
5\uQ*U*{l ( dialects ) Md! $£1 §. ,a ISiH&t'U dl<H°H diapdt iU|ct <§ a: MlV{l d*U 
aHM^t-a aptf, * W ldl ’ dl>PU JPtR, W »& °H 3 dd «¥«H 

^ $£> UcHHldt §|MMd Rd^i ^ ay H<^’ M^HMld & PlH^d ^Hl ^d 3 Jayydl 

Ste mnwi *Qmi&§ r Mi ii 3. 

3 |^lcfl (HlMuW ayM^t Mtdhil wm. -StBd 3>iV| ifl t&cfl Rdl fcUtOtHd Rgjd 

if. *h$i. *<(1. »& *uh & ^iChhh fi&wU<Q awRW&ieft «tHl 

3m &H § 1 a»wkk QiRcftH ( NIA ) CHlMRild ^HHd Wptl $lV*M 

Regia Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale mRI ^nt 3 Jay?uMl t^dMcll ^dcM 
ov^l 3 J*y^l<ft ( SRdl Sto-llMl ‘ UlMld Mp4H MoytaU'il’ ) 3l £H i, »l*l ^tdldl 

m o’-W^cl BMMi ‘ yPsH*i \k\V,\k\\ \k\\ Ml 1% b4 

«i. Wt£d oHU^QtX^llC'fki SlMcM^l *£d 5KI MlSllcHM'&ldd *HMd *Hl ^HMd MlMtAM- 

igjMl 5jS ddloy Htst«i S^d 4 rR $. ^'‘H’Wd ®ll 'H^l§4H l 4 4VU ild 

xrM h&m m^mpU ( m. m. m. ) 3 i ^MdlMRdtil R Rsmi 

anio’-il »£l Ptild 3 «nd *4Pl o^rQ ^ijcddl ^Hd mRmR “H^Mk M®/t*U*fPll 
i|«RH WiQ-HlM bkl, *y aHHdl =MPlMdi 1d<Hl4 Pt-cH (dHldld M^lsRMlMi <3MHPtl dh&l. =41 
yMH^U =HH4l MP-tHI ^iRcHMpHS'U *% @H?lct Rtd- 

RHrtdi a«Ki, ^ foa d, ‘ ^PiHd 

anPiJidd ' \k\i Vi iiRl^ 'M §. 

it. 2vki<\i %i|UHd vuwRi =(ld^ 3tt. M. 3 t. d Wrtl ^ 

CrtlHW M^l IrA^iSj itStMHtSl, ^ydl^Wlildl 

%i ,J iH *HHdl ''iH^Md, ‘ JU^tH 'Hl^t'H ^1<V%*U«{1 ’ dR-s^, 8?^ ’S 

3U -Ht^U R^cl 5{ st'f C.^ c - 4 ?i siqi Rddl phonogenesis, ?dl il^lHdl ( y i|Hl >1.^ *1.3. 

^i ) SRdl Rt'&id, « 6 lsr > 4 , > PlSrat > 

q3l^ Sh'+HI 3 4«v^lcft CHBRll^t^l ^t&Tddi SHH^l 3 t^fl «ISIH. *H PlS^fi ^Idld ilx^t 
idPid^ ailHdRl “MOj d'cT aifcT S : «y^ ^fd > aT^S? > STtcHdTOT > 

s^cqg sw > sndtq -3 > q>%. "hqj =ttdHddi <RwR cti ^^tcClMt 

=ri?ilHd PtR^tH ^Hdld § Rtitisy ddl, "HOt ^Hdl^dd 3 ^lcflHi MQJ an^d 
il£l-i (iHcd S R dl *ttfo'6*W ovdt =n[d RlS% t MdR^l x(id 

RdlSRHS Vdtdi dtd^Hi 'iPidftdl dddl 4^ 'S d <VQtt^ ^WH. 

SH^ldl *H c Rlld ? {t ovjjft 3 i?yycftdl ^C+HRd Mti Mil §. 

^ ^SU &. &. ‘ Neo-Vernaculars of Western India ’ nw^U 8th International 

Congress of Orientalists, 1889 ( Christiania ) Mi hmi‘^i 

i3 $Cl 4 U 5 tM«tt ‘ (HlHfHlHn’Hi ®M«ipt 44 t &. 

^.y aaS-tt ^Il*t Si ^t. 

SHI M&aKi SfH«U Sii a’H ‘ Dative and Genitive postpositions in Gujarati, and 
Marwadi ’ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1913 Ml WMlMl 
Rt 'Old Gujarati & Old Western Rajasthani ’, L. P. Tessitori. 
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ffHHJ 


%u*l qjfof 5H<-H R&A RgAril Wtcfl m.f4$tril *l?U4ri4 RhI# 

®J»l Sint c-tiH yPtdRtQHl aR^Hw ‘ SitRmmsi Mi AiHt?>«, »A 

it. $Us¥te »& it m «Yrti *kjri sh 4 UPhRsUHI ChHAHI 4 t 4 ! «&H Rsjd, & 
a>tR» SlSl* dm dW HIS »il4 &. 3HH’$] JRAS, 1921 Hi ‘Gujarati Phonology' 
§H* *Hi R^d sH^dPUl ( paper) C-pHl S, *?4t &HlgU e <HRcftH Rsil HHldR’Hl =H:f-ttS 
^dml sHl'Rl §. an (3MHd IRAS, 1915 Hi 5H£Hi ‘Indo- Aryan Nasals in Gujarati ’ 
S{ ^HHl' 3 iJY?lc(l dlRUsHMRSuHl Hdl bH $, ^tl^t'l fo$H* ov^RiSfl 4l<^H 
3 ( SjtRR'-tiflHt, <3tlH ) Hi StdR FtHdCdHld R4dl d\fo*.*l'-Ml Hd41 ^41^1 Stl 
^Rid<ldi nRRi&i-d4 Him mAi 5. ’4% 5j%J Ch-ah^uM mh hi Sm4 

‘A Comparative and Etymological Dictionary of the Nepali Language’ §, v (Jtt'dlH miH 
QtWlSUdl =tH^H @H* H% HiUt Hll & A^-tt ^icfi *Hpm4l H=h 1 m#t =H4$ &, 
SlHdi 3 J?/yc{l HHcddrd Rddi HptHlSd 4?U HflHld %. St 6>kti tHltdlH Q-UHimHiajHl 
^stHtdcL arR 41 ^[Sd ^ & Smdl m& 41 mivdt mjji i&€l MHmlictR 
HlHlRHOtHl rilHlH hHI & 

°fl*d R&fl R&Jd HI. & *H 5>ilMPjt IjidHl RtR'4 HTOlHi Ml cHR 

d^Rt^W'il %tl«l ’i'dlf H«$-A*{1 H^tmtHl a i**ttcftdl Ml. HHfi ^ RliHd: 
^tfft^t Sm4l HMMM S, 5(H 9.. «t. s&O *>U HHIt'l, RsA Wl SiHd Hlstl 
JftRlHi^fl <V^tH & SHH^ ‘ W a»il$ Ml 'V-m %t-H »il* '41 ttH'4 SiKtHiRs Slrau^’ 
( JBBRAS ) Ht^tcfl <HlHldt %Hdv'-t *dd !tfl4 *ltfecH HHl^d 

HSflmiH 3W1 ^HH(dil Si^l S. 5U1 iHtid 3 i?Yttc(lHttflHt %A\ SlRil dr^t L r o 4 Hd! 
»lHi| ^WHR CdvlC-tl hi 1 S, StH^lt l{^t Silt 5, ?f-l[4d. «HHdt 

®u^<Hdt RM R^mi nmim mttcflH wuSUdt ^jh dx^i Hi-tM'-uHi 

^tRd HI3J oy^UH 

^^u-^ltHfdl i La Formation de la Langue Marathe ’ ( 1914 ), tu Htlfldl FtimHl 
hhM vah ^4idt hh! MwtiiitR iCl d. R?t r t nt h&mRh^hi 

H=tll\ ««*-M hR 3'ddl Hit H^Hl'VH 3 ifYttt{l =HDHt c 


it. ^ta>l aitHdl ‘ Comparative Philology ’ 5j <HiHmitH41 H^RtHdl 5d(dH 

H3#Hi bM »idl41d m<M QilHlStlHl Hdlni 3 jyUrftdl Hty «hR«i *uh 5. S>H 
hhh I 3 |«/h^ mmiRsi CTa % =mid h&i 5tni H?t cdP<tRts 

o^cHfddl HHittt «y<^lHl Rdl ^dl d4l. 

’ ^ VGct 

64 =HiH$t 3 i?^icn otmt^idi Rsihhi ^ticft R^tdim iV4 nsw fnkTSl 

Hid dsRW «l^ § t H=, £• Wt^t'dd ^jHdtHt ^t'JHtJj 

a i?^tai RildKl 5s^ 44 dtRt'^lddl mtHi OimmaiHddt a»YHt 

\ <4* 4n*i SHHiSj itsllf *l& &. t. 6. Hh RHlH^t HlHtd =HlH «lMiRl<i 

• R® «5li Mr. Alfred Master, I. C. S., C. I. E., ‘Stress Accent in Modem Gujarati ,’ 
JBBRAS, ( New Series ), Vol I, 1925. 

3% • ^ *!$HI t^w * gSS.*^, ^ rtjtRa qcNii, %. 


aiov^lcCl (HldRtl^ldl (dild'tl $hV*hi 

i<N &. ilPftd ^lOliRft WU S{Hdl @M? & dl«tl al&RldRdSdi 

cii^i ' dRlodlMR ’ dld^ll $Rh S{Mdl »i(d %gid ^ d^RM# CdrildiKcHdL Cd«U 
§. Si^ii StH^j ^eftirft § c m[t1j 3«|Rhk »$ d&Ndid ^d^ni &. ^Gs ^ 
y^d 'dPtilQsHl'ft S}H<{1 yd®/^ Sl’il dlKli §. l%,d ScdRl ^HH^t °v 

<lci ^a^r-fl § ci d<Rri^mi m Mlddis ©di ^-h af-tdid §. d^t^N d^t dNdi 
(dddldHlddi ’UQ.h iRtsjl S}^dl ddl dd%gRld<0 dW ^d^d 

§H^d *d^l a dRdl (d«t’Pid, d v M *HPl &d ddl Q. t H. ‘dd anltodMl <§&&l<aU ^li 

*W*l«U ®. 55 dl »ul &■*&% «, S dl d^-H *Hd H$-%R § a dftt, % S d 

sHddl^Sdl «& SHRlC-U r-mi dlfeSHdt'SU JftttR, *H<1 d&Ul^tt «ft ^dl *ttdi 

Hitsjdtd^i ipUi, \f° (dd^, »& ^d'iWBd iX€ d| M-iRdl and iuoiR.dtddl »r!, ‘ u jd<v 
Slldi §. **Ri& Si'H'ft =yd - Hl%U(H QildRlR* Hdi •iRjjd cdli^Nl »{ t Hd ifd^l ^i^R 
5i wfeKl did 5 *& Sis d^-Ci <v <HWl-dd!3|dl WtcWl idl ^idd ‘ PUdd yfclc-tl- 
c-ufayid SRMd’d ^IlddQl d^ d Srm dd StRcfiH QildlSUdl dddlcdi <HldlfiHatd dft 
RHdl^dl d §ldl«n dil|. d&ldl 3 4y=lddl Midi Slid >d ddld d?HddldRU 'RW'ft 
ijlcf SdcCl ^ dlHRlRd'H H<3Jl(«lilSU ^Hl'iy ilcl I hm CHldtydl ‘ ilS'-H^l’dl 
widSj Mldldl pR<H QildldiGcH^l ddfe iUT-fl £ ; 3 |®*Rlc{l QitdRIRdd *H =Hdd S}i j^*H5 
5H% 5ldi dQt 2Hl^$[l a^S^c'HfdSil ^Mfirll^Sil ^d ^Hdld S. SiMdi 
(dHl^R^-fl ^ddiid— ( 3Wtill‘Hdl ilddl ( 3751 > dd ), (dddfiHlddl ddl, 5d 3T *{l ddf, 
> § d^ °^'HfdSli J iT° d d^ra^dd fedR 5 !! IdHdd id 

Q. q. Ud d^d -^dcMWdidi dft. s d. «H. i^vawi^ KdilSl M^i Slddi 
‘ d^nii^’ ^Rl d<vdcfl QildRll^ldl %ldl hi l S. dd^dd Si il'ddl d^Q ^[clM!, 
[d?ldd: Mdl °dc v ^d Roilddi, f.^lM ‘ii. dlHQJ Si^int H'^fl MMl ^ll<V ^,Ml §HdPH ^41 § 
Si driRai=Mdl SlMdl (dsa'i §• 

5H4T jh* WQlQtl^r rdc-tii «id mhitihR Hdd 7d?^l d5 S. 

. dliddi dl Slddt ^IvXdl Mdd/ wM'* =dd f i(ddl =dd dlfecH’di (d^l 9 -fl «/ 

ctld^l QildRU^lHi H>5{ ^ld id ^Pv'^lcfl ^iRcHdRdS'Hi 

a l<V?ldl dldldl d'dR^l Pl’H Si'H^ ^fed? »il^llddl i^ ’’vdl d'ltd^^ 1 dPldl 
d^’4^ (d^dR ? -fl MMl ifl §. =dRlH wildsaiR ^ 'ddtT dPtdfdfd^. MIMd c (dftld ^Wdlj 
edified siid^, 9 d*Hi «<|d didi^l Mdd^, =diMSii. S^i 1 PIN \ iN^i mm 
d^O. MQ1 Si^Hi ^>-1 iiSjRii SHdRddR MHdi Cd^dd dd«-dddl Mddddl SlH^ (d^id- 
H'S.ldSl odcdRlddl i<l S. Smi difdidl Md d<tddl W/h k*&l d, =dd «r*ll Si 
0 V 15 HH §, c hN^I ddh^ddHdi Si widRH ^dd dl^l §. 

a»uiaHUai dRcUd rtdv ftM wdiai^ dKdiM ^icfl mai^ ^Udi ml 

a^idPl 33CK GttdKtffeO derail Si 5HlMQJd illdSlddl a^lKl’S, dQcl 

f d^WcTR(57?tf5!lfd SfltfiMt =7'3R%f WN: ’ d di ilRi^ 

(sHIHCdi di) SRidi ‘ Rftld ^ycdVdlP/Kd C^M^’dl Udd <HPIdi SRi^t 

a 4?vRicft didi<li yfd^id ^<1 ^dldiiSHi d^-dl °{l w i dddt SlPU Nii^tid an*!! 
%H&fed "Md &»$ m & (d^dd il & waanQ d<l>4 Siddl «dc-td iRjAsf<0 =hru41 
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cit ^cMMGpteMi MRMl «vtA^P ©M?dt fd’W-ft <v *l«tl M ( cf 4dl c MRMfaA 

»ii <345 (JtWlRHHS ilWllMM sr! SR& hi l 4dl. S* H.Q. %l>Ui4 SRdi *HldM MpMiM 

^ Ifc. . 

>ict=^ll SR% SRdi R$«d ‘ Gujarati Language and Literature Vol I & II * Ml 
3 4&d SHl 3. »H M4Ttl »ll«U c'dPd #t'dl <HRW IPld hH «5stH. S^j 

SRdi arddsRdi =«4iHddl sftfe \^ia SHi wtPtfei slid *uh t M$ 

5Rl£RU wt|d Oil'll *>{4 W&cH ^ <MlHR.tR* && ®Ht mil QitHl- 

mw4 44tHd llld #fi Hlhi 4 ? -fi. ^4 t W4RiU'L S|dlPtpR 4sR25di 

Origin & Development of the Bengali Language, Vote 1 & II, dt pRW'dH »tURM% 

<dis s^S} ni M an-H «iWt»UHi ^ ^iHd \i'i 44 «t stat 3. 


m'K'kmi MOCdi a*tMi5t SRdt %ORl'dH HtBtS St^tnl *«UMdt 3. ittd^U^t?©^ 

Sr 4 dd, folcl&Hlddl SRdl *H!iH*Mdl MMl, Cd&ptHrd f «i4 ?T, wjiMJPM 3i«| Sr-] 

S&OWSt =Hd did 4<S?fd, \vitdldi PtCdfidMcHHldi d'd, »t4 yidl-H 

|Mfe&H&Hl, »i4 \v<tc(l QilMldl PtSl^dt %4l*| dlMlM — a*i4 R-M H*4l 
#i4dl SRdl H^fl sr! diPti 3 =d4 Wijdldt ^idd MMUM dCDs =HIR Midi 3 ! 3 '' 
d}feT4^4 (V WWJQ 2tsA isCl 3 »i %tRV SRdl md<M*dl ^’U% 3 i<i \’’\ 3. t&\H Ml 

sHMRkdi odfv-Hl4l WtlsR MlMdi MRdt Sr4i M*R 'Mi \&n Ml *d4 «fl*4 M’i tfca* Ml 

!{{%& SRU, Si <v Si-Hdl Si fowl SdllpRt MR#lCdd4l Mt'd 3HLH '3. 


d$d 5HSM dMl ; ^ildt mid WRl »iWAl $Ul Mi @M? 
5Hdd« Qit^ay dhX Ml«il(H CdlHlR^td «li it. Ji'tdl ©M* 

Hidldl M^ld 3,1 SiM^t ^Ut^l 3. S'i^i dvCdt'd ^iRdldl ®c« 5 lMt'mdl Sl^jl MQl 
SR^d 44. »il M&&4 *w^ ®h 4 Sjndl SHcMd ^|St Cl'd\dl MMldl t??Mi 
dl ( arguments ) dl ^UifU AH?l AM$l M'cT MM 3 * vjo SRQil*4l Si’H'il ai% M^Mt-dlM =»i4 
^t% Ptw4lMt4RM =HtiiR Midi SiiHl ddl. M^ MldOit «t M CtMd MM14BI «y 3 l 33 
SlM% ^ 1 Sj^idl ^ -viidlSit g Sidl 55-41 53d( Si ^ aniAij 3 

»i4 <S> ^Ml 3 S£tl ^dsFdR T4SR i^4l Siv l§Rd 3-Td^ Sj^dl Jtpt^ldl 

vmh wt Si d^rAn di /IsiSiidi m 4 ciitdi mr s -(1 *rhim m^i a4 4m d*fl. 


ife dkStd 4*t-t *Ri5t6y*t*ii < Hi i UHi(At*t'f! ©tCiht ■'•did 3 hih< 1 : “ His lectures on 

philology were the result of a life of scholarship, industry and accuracy, and GujarSta 
may not see their like perhaps for decades. ”— K. M. Munshi, Gujarata & Its Literature, 
p. 270. 

30 ^5u iU. ?. (Hs^dl ‘ *Rt^w 

3\ Slits Sht^ wlfi&iiys aa4 m-ttm M*fflSu4i §M«lot rou^i s^I &. fe«a utgi 

(JtPtdlQUHlSUdl iiOlS dlJlclt Sty'll i*wi «^l 5 ! 

31 SHita StH*ti iMMHi ^dl ^idld Mgi Oi§ Sm%' HStit>ti wu^4, rt«ft »OMt RiiW 

ds^y-tt <Ht5iyi ««3U ^it^SigiM SH'tstit -ii 5. 

iz : •Rty^wdl y(5«tdl Su dr. dfwe’a, *i, e^, Ml. w ^ «<l Mtte*t (diAtSl 

IWiS iiityi sMl 6. yw ^hGci an<nw 5> <h^h otmuyaft ^M-u «%»U sMsiMfld «« d i| 
Tidks anil %»» d*u -toft *iMt Sin JkhM eua^ - &. 


ojs^Kft <AlAl«RAdl Rjsftidl iMVHl V3 

H Wi&l<(U QllHtfafc 

mV* SIA d. HAA dl HRl ^t Slay mm *&U *H<RRddl WPM Mcmctl-cl^l »Hl 
Id'A di^A AfAMAi Will W-Ml. §M<ict AASUdR R^ld 4 f ^ <V di 

Wldil Wil RAAAt SlA<| SIA A^jC 1 AAl H|4li Sid AJiAd ARA 3l ^lA d -4l 3 i®ydcO 

fowd SiHdl sptf Rai wii 4 =41 «w Si ilMrfl 4^ * MVHl 

^H^cft H<sy^ *tMl w%([ §♦ 

% *ui«[k RsAai ^kfl Qiwwi wisictd m-d'H^Ai Jmn wiiHid as. p a» 

* ovidl wicfl’ (uR&mi R'Ansd; Vyswi liMaiR ) s^a'Ad m&H. 

w ' . «*u a^cnd w r*ir*ci <wR*i ^ ^ *1? 

%U>H "idl'd aoyadldlS^Rdl \H=dAl RRlct i41d. MiA ARl?AlMlHl «Wl-U lA^RctHl 

S=Q W ""id ^RlcUdl ^iRSmKI §cAAL Vl*Hf & M=A *M«: ^dl ^icd^ 
AMR© =A a | § and dtR aRRi^AI AAldRAl# a^ldl o^xiRtSll d'Hlid d. ®l^l 
W cdd Aid AAA AA ^HcArl •Aim Acidt d. SlAi SlAd *&«« iwi o*ft Wtcfl-tt 
ACdH % AHld Widdiail d Wid Rd'id: 2Gu&tl ARi «i(d pRctR^ «fcft ^icftdl 
q©'Hidl wtd ^MRlR wilMl d. ^clSAl AlHldl =aR&Rr RsiAiA ®tfwU d«d, A<3J Sis 
A=idl tm *M Wil'd aHI$u s=a d— ^ crha-aa mid «# aisa 

^ wfr Sha© «Ul =hiMI d. gdrtl KdHfi Si a a d «h, 1. 6. dd dHiddi, »ri 
SiHdi 5u ( mdkl Sidi Rmr md =&^i AHi Slid vuwRa <l<tv R. a. ^dl m^R 
rim SiAdi Adodldl WWl «n. Hdc-l <3^ Mil d. ^(Sd, &dRld, liCHR W, 

o&HfaSll md RHldl =A^a dHlA^dSl JR i HI5} <vqmi d. M^l AAA <ld AA wiRcl W« 

d md a^lcQ QiWRll^ldl wi^lAi Sis A^Tdd id.Al[S§ Adi ^ d. HI. A>ddl mSR 
wmiddl ag^iH Sis (dai’-H^ »di sili AAA mmx d 3 iairi d. 

BJKV ci^Hi ( 1&3A Ai ) if. Rd ‘ A Study of the Gujarati Language in the 16th 
Century ’ AAA 3lRwifcs%«k& cl%«ft \&U .Ml ^A«d nRl^ H d. AQJ m^Adl 
Vim it sdAi AiArddidAdl aa! nw«fi 3<ld- ^ a|ai -hrah A^RSi-iids md 
AAA^IA mdd. 6. ^Adl d^]l dlA-SlA idl d AiidHl (AlARdlHA <§>R aiiH?d 
r|CY^ rti U [l 

%ft ^kmiH ii ^a^AlSi di-Ai %mn ^Acd aiariraa! sw 4 
Sma lirtiE amfemi =iw(l ®»«% ®m? » «>H>»<a «j=hw s< 1 «,cn, ■Saiti 

•S 4 aib 3PW 6«li M&4 *1^91 ‘ »MR «M ’ Hi WiSd W 0. ^W»rt t^R 

dtAlvRlAi adilAl" A^ldi SlAdi wiMAdlAl <&RAl«U, ANKARA W< =Al AAlsdl, HlA^- 
aHJ,^ AVAACdlH sRSildi ‘ sRaRh », ' miA^il iftSU ’ Ai §AAA«d ^ 

©iHidl mRmRii aHIsa, Adddi aaRa m d. Sia© (aaaa ( yn a aaiRus ), 

id* ( &■* AAAWl ) Addd SHJlillW *^AcdAi Wm b - a =HlMl d. *H [AAIA 

dMdi md a^Rhi ya$i ^is^di a«ji ^a h^i ddi ^ai d. 

SiAdl dcrni AA ‘ ^ Wid «»•£ ’ Ai <R^d dAl MR, RR H^RaAI WiAHl =H C AR 
AlAlRAHi ^lAi«d><lAlS A= A 41rl AAl d. mA^ SlA^Hl mR^llAS <HlAlR*lAdl 
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Rwu *lg 0, sHmHM WpPfflf Mm 3^ IdHS ^ S^ 0. SiMd 

QM&Pll MpMH §, M^J 5iMd MM Mt> C*ii?l Ml?>cM M^fi*j 0. *ft|dMl|d 
e*US^dl Sf+Ml €M? tn?p WRR 0. Wtt*ll IMS HI? SiMdt RmFuMI Mt^cM Miiddl 
©l^M ?4l «*m 0. 

*fl. **. si. WfelHl %t$V a'UMm'l M&t ?M?m Wi 0. ^ sfejd 

Ml£d ©MlS?mdl MiM R&H 0. »{M4 * Ml'jd **-US?m ’ mjYMdiMt S} RMMdl H$jl §MMP(l 
> a \ 0. i&Mrni * MHWMmi’d rtHR =HM«| MMISd ?*H iil|rl*il ^IMd Mil 
RWtMMld MM °W?l. Mi?j m^Rlcfl <HlMRtR*Mt di SiMdt * mjvHtdl Wltdl §tllPd 5 

( \^V3 ) Si dlMdi SiMdt l%\ «iI>Hldl S{ <v SiM«j M&rtd *HM.\l 3 iQji?i. SiMi StMiSj 
%Ps-M*|d~^d-*HH<MStdi ?H3Mdl MM! S$, UMl*ft UMt MSI #M Qil'Udl 

ci^l anidl Sid c HlS?m & MlMlrH M^Ptdl ®H<M1H §M?td §MSdl 1d«Qs ''MtPlHdt 
Hm HMdl MBMrttMi Mdilt 'A 0. MMdl »l%ltHt?m F-RdRMt M<3| BlHHd ^Gt&RlS 1 «MM 
RHH4llH ctSil ifl WU Hdl. 5HPHI MM Sii #Jt« SHMlpRttm^ ^ <$[ Mini 
°Ml5s?miM °idl MHl 0, S£-Mdl?ft4ldl SiMdl ?IRMlMdld H ! ?P dlPl S^ 0. 

HM^l SiV-l'A dW&iR 0, »R MRm^ **Wt P^Rt '<HlHMt §M? =dlM 0 1*^ 

d?l%RlH 3Hld VHlMtMtSi PlRl’s ‘'Hid sd |lM. iSS? StiMHl §H l id SiMQi o^MidMnt Mm 

S ; O0 ^i 5 Hpi ?Hal ^Hdd dbMi gRd 'ddl 0. HtSd ^HM-StM ^h'I liHS »i|t M. %fl. 1. SI. 
StRHld QilHlM^iiHd <Rdi Sis Hid M&Y ?£fl wtR 01 Ml^HlcHM'S.Ptdl a ‘Hi£? d Hi Sj 
nd Mpclldi (h^M R^l H mft HMil ^SlMl dldl. 

€. \ Miss Si W^ddl mh r%H »id HU?l R^MS &'-U §M?W ^ 

0. SiMdt <HWWl 4|%Mi f SlilMWta Sil€ > ( MSMW, \ki\ ), M^'Hd? s & 
( sl^ci U£M ), ‘ %l2fl 9iH ’ ( ^RdlMpiSU ) d«U 5HrH |wil diHMW 0. M?Ri«lHdl 
M'&CtSi Si HHl tdiid (MWlM^id ^^m ^ & 

?fl. ll<H??lH HiRv WitHm^ «n CRm|SI%IS Rwdld W?m HIM. Si^ 
HMlH^llSd S^M’flMtaiMi £> wt c |« W S'4 0, Hdl MMimMl tMlMRlt^ SiMd ^i?] 
‘S}l^ oi^ih. rtinm (MmU^MMl Sj^m a Hl' l d 0 ^'4 0. 5iHdt 

‘ ’ Si aHVMHpiSl »td MlSMt WtRcH^Mddl WilR«Hl 3 Hi 

5}^ oHiuilld Si Sindi QilMlMlitHdMt €i^ ^Mm^Rd t HdR 0. 

Wtdl »i-H MM^ QiWlMfscild HM?m S$ StsfS}. «(l %i?|d Mi|d 

^ ^WtHdl ctl mA Rm 0 «/, Mm Miaft^M&M ?l<uRMidlMi Mm ^iMd Wi^Hm 

s^Md 1W 0. Siv ^ «ft. QUh{Ic-U(H MU M. ?!. M%dl ^MlsdtMt ^ 

mjxMldRl «?%l «vm‘M 0. €. 4&MS&QI QUHl^dl 1d6US OUMiRhHS 

diHMidS.* 

»i4i §MpMd it* *i* i^dl OilMl'RHmdi* S^Si, <rd1 *HWM 

^13H SMMl S}^1 P{?« S^W 0. Si*j SIM %iMSt5ftd QilMlR^lMi ^iHMlH 0. SHMdl 
et'sd 5iRdi%RSi ^Ii-^iRhm QttMiRMHMi Ml. Sin. il. Mil HdUftili, ‘d^Rt'dH 

“ A Study of the Gujarati Language in the 16th century ( <lfe3M ) iRtd# M^ ®«|di 



oj^lcO 9tMl«R*U fohmJl 

d^d *Hd «l^H S. *WttR* *1^ a Hl 

d*ft, 'hq! Sis spwi 51 ^ *!^ b ™ ct -! i p V< ?i 

<3M* =hr<hi »mdi u °t. a wf « yPd*t &. =h ^Rcim=h Kwy 

VJM $fa*i ci?(l S^H dW QUWttiWld SW d =Ht *R<Jri ^5‘^ 1 WtWWfld 
shMHH i Si^i «i GtoM -M^Si atfrtlcMl »dl 

=Hl^l &. Sjddl an^'fl *rfl$l ir-UHl *Ht iWH d% $ dt =H^t dHR 1 *W <lfiW€l 

HM Smi ®U SW «v*a *Hd <§M%>Q § STmt W«H **0. ^ t 

a ^ w »usft ** dMi} 8HI SUWldd 4W W1KKWU =Hd& d=U 5K8WI 

aHr-^HO} IRdld ^(HP.fl^Hld td3U & 1 

$ aHcH Qtl^cftil QUHlSlmi QlWl*^^ 
a SiWlA^di SHI £H i ^Udt ^iHd'tl "U^HieU 5 M #wt *Wj 

M ^ 4 | antg 3H-H <dPttl<HPUSlldt ^cHl<yMldi >i'4 ^ ^l ^^d hm ^ ® * 
cK* %uW tfeHld ifPH. 

^l(\ (HlHl^'M-Cl ddl JRdi wU^di W dd^t <HUl**Vti ‘ Wilson Philological 
Lectures’ «j «dVJwl. W dd^Pl <HtiR*R,dl =H dd »Pt it. Comparative 

Philology 3t »m d^di W 8^H ^ 9- ^ ^ 5U - 

|\!125 HiiVl &&$, SlR^d iicVdl ddfldl =«* Pl^ld ^IH ^. ^ dl 

a#r no* dw ( iv*), *ra* «wr, ^ ^ < 1 *J«>’ .ff 

sn&rit di¥ft fefttaw (i ^), *raa ^ ^ ^ clHefl * u § 

®. « H *l «*!»& mSt -TOW ( -Stewl ), it <HWl^^HHd, 

sns^td ( ill. rn^ )* ^ dPliMi^dt ^ ^ lHl ' il Wi n ' 4 

5§i § ^ -u-Hid -ilM s. =di<v a m-m su. m-mxmi ffi , 

? ^rn\ ^d £ Indo Aryan & Hindi’ >d% ^ 

‘ hIK ^ 3L ^Pd^R ^Development 

ofthe^Bengali Language ^ ^d «WRfoK« ^ 

ii ^ ^di ^ it *m to ^ mh vmmi «*»w ^ 

SlX. ^ ^ ®l ^iHd ^d ^ W ( OIA <& MIA ) * ^ ^ 
^ ^31 ^IH ^15U(NIABI ^ »M *&■ ».- WJ 

wa^i tag ^ ^ ^ 1011 ^ ^ 

■Hdlsidi ?UsH 

k 1 ^icU 

imddl d^^l ‘Gujarati Language and Literature 

&«/ d §H^id it toMl Origin & Development of the Bengali 

Languagedl ^l Sfe^dd, m*\ W T 1 

Languagedl /d ’ ^SUdl-^Wdi it. PdH^d "SWQ, 

^ ®; ^ i 4 - sra W a. 5 h sFl^u »wt v* SwWfU w» 
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^ $nb b\ &. 

Ml. 4 «ii Rhh <*(ll >mis ftsu€3HS} *nmm 

$tm&b S&S} if. »& mitfeSi *IL 4*fi & SH'-l&M <HRc(H 

QilHlStlMl MW 5tS SHI QilHl § Is ^41 i°t-\ooo 'H'Wl yld&lMMl 

dMlM =ttis5\l ^£1 SiMl JilMM M^MJslsfld 3 |f<RlcfMl 3lt%{lH 

^■Hdl M& H§il wttWB §. ^WMl^H $U«tl»U @H&t ‘HRMl, 

^ tfo m&sumi V*QmI &h4M »uth( &) *wm 

*lMl <s*hjS}. New English Dictionary Ml H&lrRH a |*/?ldl 49«-slu£U Jpr-iR &31 

mm. a ^tdlMl «& w <mrMIh mmi =hM vAi^i(m>w ®uHi»iwi <*Ucu 

o&Mfit&StMl MQJ aHiMl ®V W\\ '3. ®^fl MjvRlMlMt IsRl 44 Wi’WR pRi.4 Ml$HlRs 
4c{H 4mH5s 5. 

»il feilMl HM'UR ^HHMl ctHR *&f «tM SHi ^I'cf «£>l PUtWcflf QiPiMHl 

jpfi SH\ 4RII M'HlsH. 



^Ict 1 a&U'Uvft »U«ll5U R5l sfcliHRfl ^HlC^cfl SHWHl £ MRMM 4MRI «4Hl 
^ sffcfsj ^td aytuU Wit 4iH Ml»'A »tt«H 8. »t4l' 5l(iH1=UMt s(^$ 

SilfesMtidl IdSfe Plto« 4iU $1M 8, *H<1 4 H MRi Mtd '*l a t c U 

4tp(l ov. 

1 xj^f 4,1 siH^QUH ( Spirantisation) 

*U*d 9 *{hSWMI c ®tct<\ Wtt^l wk VHptSll— Su5l 1 ^ 
^ 5^3 ajsy^lcfl <§=»iRi 5 J && dlSRH 4*4, M^l <£4 'SdSUi ‘ wiHkl^H ’ 

^ § ( M<3J W&lH 41M *HlMdi £4 ‘ wlwf* ’ *41 «*IH ) «4 8. ®il Mld^ 
§^Ri9i StlfceMlvft 5tl«a>ii wis <#Sl *HRl<A 4 *mS«M affricates )4 

o^£[ Mf^M^ MM ( fricatives, spirants ) <4*4 MMl 8, d H dl^RH MM41 4&1 M<$} % cH 
^Kl ScHHH ( dental spirants) 5Uit 4 "IS?! 4 ^^4 *Hs4 ^ ( ^Ad^t H 41 

wi3to Z ) <t-mrih 8. : ««& ( )> C )• ^ )> ( ^ )> 

^ ( waft ), tot ( 8l*ll ), WH ( ®/>CH ), ( <^4 ), *l<*3 ( *W )> °T ls 

( j 5U ), ojfol ( ), <*0l*3 ( *31*4 ). 

3. ctt$l«WVU &<W ( Palatal Law ) 

M !5J fog ( affricate ) 4*4. 

* tfob Mfcft aHWcU VtR dl'4*H ( %* *) &H <H& * ^4 ^ <§=«U^ *4 «U* 

8. wiPl dl'H 0 H9U c PU PlMM ( palatal law ) s41 «*IM. »i4 ^H®V ^41^1 SllOkWlil 
5i<v<tcadt cll^H ^*d ^ ^Kt MCl5U4. ^ 

( palatal fricative ) MpRHl ^RIH 8. wld^ MQJ ) 51,4 ^fl,4t 

( ^4$ H«3J ) %( »ld4 ^4t HW, aHUa? measure su 4 §*=HRi$t 8 d ) «IIM 8. 

tSteftq : 

( aft*4 ), ), ^ ^ ); 

4 m ( MM ), 4d^ ( Md| ), 4^1 ( m 4 l ); 

( MR-V, ‘ PtMR 5 ), M«l ^ ( mdl ^4 ) 

( 44| ; ^Mi s 4 ), M«1R ( PtMR ■• =HH d c MM ). 

c* ( »Ti ), M^ft ( M^n ), 41M3, ( ^ ) 

lilt ( Sit ), 4di ( ), 44 i ( %ih ). 

\m ( Mt»g, * ‘ MpwM’Mi«a ), ^1 ( w, ‘ \«4 ’4 ^ 

), s« ( ). 

^ ( 22<l ) ), <Ht?2 ( 9U23 ) 

( 'if'Mi ) <i4 ( «^S ), ^ ( «v> )• 

euq^l ( ^'A'opv' 0 ’ ? ), HfA'of^o’ ? ), 

SU^H ( ^UwM, ‘ Cdt^4 ’ ?i a At4lH' ! ^.. wiSMMd, 4^(d ), 
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SJiSl ( )> ( 3E§ ) 

W>t ( Wd ), <**3 ( 3*3 ) ( && ) 

€R*4 ( SW, H*(d%lLSl ), %m { 3*, HgGlwSl ), Hl^Hl \ 4&MI ). 

»i$ st^-ni R?ci ( half open ) f =H ' rtUl*lcUJRJt d% 

& ( =HS ), $H ( aid ), ( =H^t ) 

$ ( § ), $,&<$ ( ), %t'd«’>(l^l ( §:-tw‘>{$l ) 

oV o/ ( oy <v, syHwH ), *5^3 ( ), ) **'* ( SR ), 

5Hl '4%U3 { spirantization ) »A find ’HtlfiHi M'd H'id 4H5U 

®ny -asm 6, 

3. *3t 5HHIH % ( Rw»l ) 

Rm ij«y*lcN «Hi IJ^IH $, {’It »&M £ ’VdtH & *H%4 * 5}^ 

9mh. shw =a^ddt »u3 <v R*ri ddtii, chR ^itRiiHtildi tt 

to (Wi »£t §. : 

8^ ( W5 )» a* ( w3 ), J3. ( '4 ), % ( «V4 ), a »A ( «hI ), a ( *if ), 

), ll ( 4 l ), SIJ ( m ). SS ( Stt ), Ml^S ( W**), 37 -UHl { «Rrtl«fl ). 
wtuti dltd*H<Ht3^t (dd'H <Hl3i Ml S. ^ H 1 /! ctURM *-l£d fwt 

4 *Wt $. *UM & 

«U*ft { 3ft{l ), M#U ( M#U ), &<kl ( ), H?1 ( * H«| ' 4 

aHUjA *, SlMWd, M^ct ). 

w&Wwtad %^il ^ ), Htg ct&CdM ‘ 8>H ’ ( t-VH, ). 

i<#td $.3l P«A 441 ilH 5 : 

| (4 ); ‘ 8*IS *Ht ’HH R*4lH s -U ‘ %Rte ' SH'H §a»lRt<3' «l’i |tH ^ 'S*tS ’ 

; : Y>- X aHt4 

%\|rl °mxi ^HWl <Hc*n anR'di attaint Sis WH! > 'd'l^aHMt iMt’i 

5H’(H anidlRli i^RtcU d’-O. dt4 SjSl^El ci @«HRtH 5. 

§R ( Wtl ), SHil ( JiMit ), ( i^£ ), Htuy ( )• 

vy ^ vy 

i, j, a- 

dtfesM ( nasal ) V' 4 pt <0 ^ ^fHlHdl %3? an^tfiii *A S, 1 

^an^l dtRliddl ( sympathetic 1 associative nasalization )*UH §: 

i\t, did, %, ^ d" ( 5i^ ). 

“sTOtHt’-fl. §d^l d^t^n »l'5U Rl%i =tH<Jdlfes!td Si, »HR 

Sufewiitei (d^^dtRt& ^ 5l 3^Rn(ct »m«mi $ ««wl Pis A “art 3 

°ST3 Si^i Pistes \»m ^ ct4 "hR>S|W ^14. 

•H* ( nasal ) HPt4l »t^ 41^1 £^^ctQ4l«4 

% % % «31 dlRtid ( nasal ) MldSii41 aft fed (half open ) «h3 0 

‘ ^ * m 1 ^ui * * m\ ( ^), ^ X ^ 



KISS h&Zm (*, * d) W «wu»u >Md* (|, %.) 

€ s ^t^qi niH &, dQi Silfe'-UilHt 'H'i fe <v- — -^*-H ®^R<51 <HH dH ^ 
f<¥Mi i, i^«il gaan^i ilU*& Hidt <§ i«tt *&l Ml. 

vu« <hr H&L ItH d few Wtt-u m. <% I ^ v 

^ §^j lctl ^tHCfUH 5. «*s* divwi § a WRkft ^ ftfe vhR«W» 1 Jfe 1 *n*m* 

C-tM livj dR tflH r^Ri*t S M '&% ^3 *& jW 

di5U Ji^Mi £w <3^1515} <v^4 d ? 4i. *iMlJWl^fl aWUfcidl dt H** *fef ^ §. 

& ^n»ti *r%Ct 

^Q =H'3lt:^cM, ¥wM, dWH, ^Vfe, dlW, «l*H ( WW ); *. 

3*cpH : SU^M iM, dWH, CdRH, W, MHLtrH; ^ MWl *}tfl StmH : <&t^ 

0.^ m ( *s >, ( *rf&r *i*a ), *h ( fe ), cwh { fe ), m ( fe ), 

( &TO, fedlfe ). 

d1«l¥ ( Hl^l ), dW&l ( dill ), fev¥ ( ), 'UW*^ ( ^ )* 

to* 

wtRMftmi »#, «K, »*« * llH (Hl^ Ml 

"dtiiiUd] S^R^l ^UH & 

■?IPH ( «l!t ), 'HldMRi ( SA'V'Hl'-H ) ^ 

H^i ( Sfcl ), H ? -H| ( SRi )> HiMQl, %A ( 0 UA ), ( 3 l% ) 

ipjoi ( y&fjj ), vit'dfMl ( ^Ml, VI ), ^il ( 3 l'* il ) 

feU?U ( 3 uiil ), HO-R ( ) 

&!'(&) 

w(w),HW(Wri) ■■ ; . . 

^4 (MS, wi sii|), ym («wi), “inH (^O, Hinv (a«) 

llRiW ( S^l-d, S^l-d ), 
otwei, <MWiaj ( ), 

»« ^155 MSimi '*«€,’ ‘^1/ ‘M|’ ^ ^ ’fcM# 1 * 1 ' 1 

y'xMr-d «51H. 

«u fecuH fifote v-iPtysiiM wwii-il ^ ^ ^losifeid mi, ®iiR, 

^>(5 $jiM ^ d<l »fl» *tefllfc 'Hl'ddldl Mdl ®a^l s<l «SW. 



yCt^W r fl Isil (WCtAly RmHJs ) : iV'-Hi Rpfl'dtSl 

<*-. yUmi, mm*i& h?i«i mzH *to, \^\ 't- ***, & »uww |Pi*u. 

' wta'fi M ’ $ Mfes. pw WwAiaa ^.wt'-iws. w.^ mi\m *tawi 

Jll^lH a>R MMMSfid a |J*Rtddl fcitr&tB, WHl ^ *H&cH PPwi ^ 

SOH&Sll £R}At fe, 5iMl s -(i * 'M^i HUS ’ ‘ WilM^’4 ^l&'-UdttMHM:; Ml^d 

^ ‘ d*R& XH «&H ’ SU'41 wMwtt ?!% $ ; Hi^l «*t$Ht 
Wide'S MRLdx-Hl '3. kh'ii »l(HiUl ^Vd : «ifeMW5H!,^^?t | 1 ^Hdli^iR ^IWWtA, 
WlOicHS&Sld <v=u iiRRd =WM§t 'H^lH'iti^<Hl , % ^t&MSsUl, 

y ,5 i« dHlfe, M. ^ M, M'HlRiSs Mpt&d MMMt V-U^MlHRl &, 

y^dl H^ll %UHt-H MIMSA Ml3l «*lH »cti **1K dtMd Ml MliHlKWlM 
*&f§. 5t 9 -ft<v ‘ mm?MI h,® ’ * *u»ftd mm (mmh ’ £Mi *%Ti mmi & 
5^4 ' v.CtelW'd § : \vRlddl y(d<st3Ml PiPu M-dRMt dl'CUfl 

>il MtiHl SsRullW =H«u(m =HlM§il MMtd t€l S 5fal v mR »HM! S. dl ^MMt *U={M %ttOitH, 
ani^S =HtEs 6 m Ri?i tVttlfl =*HMSl« »UMMl «wtlYtfU *i?l =«fc “Hi *A H>{ S. 

jj^U S\h y^{l d ? 4 : li'itliMi P&H Mhi\ ifiwl d'-fl lit MtidRl 

MVl 5s% © ; IfiC-HSMt d^R&l <* «&M? ^MMliCt aRtl ift §; dl li'MliMi !s% f K 

=Pfe£l <v ?.Ri tl^Ml &. MMiR-il R^xtl, PtHH'Cl Mii ®i<l 
dl M$i ^Mi ^.feSl MW 5. 

a^lcMl ‘ ’ 34RW ‘ MI40J ’ «(l *UH '3. Sj^i »1 @«M, 

(M&W ^ MddKl iMt S. fi ailM4l SWtIMKi \v?Wdt 

3H^ 5{ SJj^WHl ilHW MWmWI MU.1^ <5Mt tCdfel^Pt^Mld *i 3 R^l fn&m I'd ^Id MMt 
Udid ^d?ll cU4U*y §. ” Mi?! Mld^t^l ^{d^lRlS: M^xtl i^di ^ W^(dS 

MWl dMl^ mi S, Si StMbl^ ^d S. “ ^dbl'AMl 

IlH %H?l =H^Hl, HQIM R«l'-*Mt%t'3HI, mi MtO^wH «??:Mc(l- 

?lMHl ={Rdl^ Mli^l |d^(Mdl %ttMl S. %dldt 3 4«v?tdi ^%Mt 

SlfcT^l MU^ 5}^' wiRdcd %t&5s 5. ” 5lMS;dl m PlHld^. €lfnd 5s^ 

Mtdi?|4 wk »l 2l'«i(H*4Rl HIS W, Mldqt ^Rs,l%ldl ®M- 

Sidl'd H?l C H$ MUJ MMl'd Pl^dM^MU'd «Rld 

Wt =Hdl ^dRpHd 5Hdt ?ld ^M-j ^i?| S^tMdl m&'-i mi %. »H 

**yicMi&mi mmhw. ^mm's\R<h vmtfi shsim^- 4, n^Ht ^d di Vc-fls m 

£Rd*. %uBtM4 ^M«y laiMsiPi!! ^(d»lt4 »»(d cd^tM »tR idRid, 

Bt ^^Id-d fdRi^ M^dSl »U?HR(Hi y's? fe^dMdl, MtMMMliy d4l Miy Rldldi 

^jjldi M<^ ^<i«{l 5 HmR|^ %-Q ^diy & M^MieiPlRHd ‘Hdl^eH’ 

M«i 4 dliMMUld, £,Him il^H, 5H4ldi(dR^d y?JSl«! ‘ d^ld- 

*^i«tii swuMfHi aawi (Sni ^ S. «ft. mwtf « 'w«t 



Ml 

4 li&pm * £*U fed M**ttpU, Wl'A’d »t(ct 
H? 5 'i c M Hiaftrt StPt&tftfclS =»A u i<g^H ^fclSlftSs 51% HIM ®IHI §. Siiftt'd 
rtlMWM&Sil'fl 5l(%l4 « 1 *tsft c t^Hlc‘HS 54 W 'Mctiav' Sidl'd JdHcft yi^drta^ife^t u Ht4l 
a^qs]. ojcy^ldSH^ at'Adt C t=-Sl*d xIsvJAH ov^ft *£l cMR*fi 3 i®vRlrt*d 

«£<Hita(ddi M^nmm «% m\ St «n. ^\lmi dn &• W^ 

^ 0 % 8 WWH Sfti HRftd S : aflMKI W«d MIM3R &} M M^j ^rtl Sl^-ft 
‘•W^aie-M’ »£l ‘&R{HmH’ v*ll a*} 4 «(5ftK,<>&<sJrt ’ <fcdl M6l«i 

a^W«ft fcMlRrtft ^ Ml& M>41 & M^t «ft. ail^S} £«!**£ § ^ 
afesmfo *mk M\ 'im^SA\ nvah v&l wmAI *hi afestfe *MRwi h£l 
<H?cft ant'd. 

5ft, dam»i ^tPttWi »M 3H5MI laH’U^dl aft&lfe 3t£td 

%in‘5i yiTHl^j a'%HdIc'H£ at(<kft'’i!4 Pw*H £§ S. S^i W *HPu4®ftdl W'rt'd ii/1 
ai^^ft M'-d SRcil M^RlM WHacUi^ a&isfi, aapWtdl SS'td *>id i c H , {l 

hH S. y'litHl aa*Kdl £ dUStt^’dl 'Hi&t’H McA Mid § et ApH & S}<d 
* (dSM'Kla RlAl^i, ’ f d^P-l'dR ’ 5Ht(s »{-H §GtSUai fei&&5d, 3WH M'6rtdl d4l’ ctl 

0(125 H&rmi anaftSUddl iPl-d n(cl9U 3iiPil ^ 5. S{<d aaMtHJd ^1% §, 

2 H 4 Sldl < 3 TRmaAl i*U 5%^ $. aHRlA«ft‘il *HM Rl’Rl-^l^K, M^RMal^, 

fcepW, Ha^Wt, *( <dlSRdl‘d Rattl'd al^lVl aat^Rdl 5ft. 6» clHt 'dart'd 

%iaiW4 aiA feti'A, wcirt, =m’hsihh< ^UH 

wuaiArt* Im^d i RtH^Arti rtiali^ft *hr% ^ Sua^lwHl aCl yHlrti ^idl 
SplaHlrtt %t\|rt rtlilt'd aat^Rrtt ' afrRtcmi «' 5 |rt rttiS ’ ^>Hai i=(l §. rttd^ldl 
wi-H 'delat'd at«l 5ia4 ^f-UM hqi ^ S^a-d nAppHWi'd hq} 

iCl 

‘ 3i*-H^^rttM^t ’ Si «0. aiaflrti 4 weft 

^dlirt^d ^Hrt^llirt Stai SiXrtl icll, Rrtlil'-A, tltrt^R rtCt^ 51 adl a^xll ^rt folHrtl 
f^iHld, ^rtisMi a^[Stct ^rt Siai ddlct aeft aasiidd aai^vRafctd 

itra'Pii hi &. 5ft. lafciJR ai^T-d ^aaiHl ai=fed w»w l&urtw =nd 

aidlrti ^Rrtidi ^ic(is *ttTd-H * 0 . ^ 1=0 6 . %4ts =t*t% 



■ Pj 

\ ' ! 
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‘ fcptf&ral ItlMRWHt RtEH’a BWl §aMt ^Mdl adMWPdt 

Jt^WdlSd MlMt^PitMl 34 (cfHl 5 U h '4 3 Ml IsRQjMlMtMl id 3 , MPllMl«| 
(Mmt v-n Mis 3 , 1 PMIMi wiH^rwi 

aHU^bl&l §M1H S, r &\ k*M 

wilc'HHl Slit Vt$M?M %&Mldt|j Pt'^Mog aM M&tM ^ St^l M§j 3, ad ad Mfi 

MH "'Hi ad QtfMMd, a v> UH kk ad k\ ’<-> M%«U atHR aiM 3 . 

MQJ ML %tat4 at it^l’H^t %dHi a$i ■H't'dcd WH Mid. aM$t 
SHIHSU PMiHm' 0 , PlC'M5(<i M'Mtdi MMtQJt *%&&},?/ ®id3}& 3 1 iMdtMJHtP.Mt M& 
MH Al«i a&'Hd i'"i Mia. ’HQ} MRiMdVd ipMfl MllHiat 4 EMd iMT-tldi 
®cin aMtdMl. ad dt dUHMtMidi MMPtd 5 uA \i& “l U W-i aHtl3, 
©rii %* 5 u:>i;i §HR (dd-M'd h\'l Pi Pi'S, VS. Ml. %ttk-ltta atHHl ^aHdMytHlMl 

dAdi u\ 5\ riJi at|ClPi v -Uddt ddtcHSs §<-M'H 3 , MOt cdi CHPUMddi aMdl ad Wl&fM 
:Qd Hail stud d$. ®aat : *tR a#f# 3 i m ? r f#fngif* 5 % i Pif'HVi, M,\s ad 
jj| ;f fljfFPfMRcnff .... Mr4 eraswi I MMS'd, «<s. at dd 

9 UMl%Kdi aM MltsfM -clcl Si’cT 'Slit?! *16 1 ad Sttd 3 . 

Ml. =aii%!?rtt PtHtdHt Mp'-ldd i-ftd, atMUMS pHtHS'i d(£)i, H®j a St aiSMS 
SSUV^Hdl ^R PtsltdMiR ctffe — V a aMUdi Mitc^M O MldltW^] ) all ddl&ltt 
BlRlfe S cl MitVHlfts §1^-0 <i& Hig H^.wi CHPlt^li 

«li 3lH MHi %tg&14 & 5, Wrli Ml. 

UptHlEH M^l Pl^l^dH S, ^Hrl ^HWl ^Mx'-l(%'kl<Hl WHHMl Sl'H'fl 
mnil §. 

H^t ‘ iiW^rft ^ ' Pt^i sIvm m S. wfHt Pm *3, 

ell PW'HQJ si^Oh 3, ^ ®hMi uPtst^’Wi s/'lt ScuiMi iUH yiH 3. 

iuMl't Pwssu, ^iinPHH anil an^Hl ^^tl Hi Si>i5i <«/Ht ad 

^Su — *>& jhi Rdwt an sak-uMl— «?,M1 E?fcg 3. 
Steus aCldt ‘ vM «vMwmi wa dMp^i <v --iMi^ ?lm Sla MniiPl ^Pt 3. 
^‘, iu/ da * yPi^mMl “liiai Puk^i aid mi 1 3. 

d^icwi m*ii>li Si d-a^.s Pi^w aIiAX m«imi mumAi Mm 

3, a suited (HlMmi cit StMWl ddl <v PlMH Adi dijj lidmi<i?jA 
wteiiUi §. and MMhA Mlcl M^ at MM? AAm MMUSl ctCl^ d atMdt, at Pt'Vi <1<tr 
Pl^At^ da aatH an (m?IM a^MHd MtM a tPiA etteMPtS MAMtSd- tentative hypothesis- 

ct=fl 1 ^^ 3 . at Rmhmi R^m itdiMl aAtHdd am w\ aa 3 ctMt at 
elaMl <lMct mm! h\i 1 amns 3 . 

at ?laMi M<vMddt wwAiMl ^Mptai <Nftft 3 a^l aHdi meiA tjj m€* 
i^t i^l aMidt H^fi is:, isjl, $c, ^r, ira* atR meiAi Sm^MI ^mm sm! 3 . 
WUs WAdAldt M^r^d Mpt^M dit ^UHdl MdMld MElAAl^ ^tfs^cMS a»Mt%t id! 3 : 
< 3 M^ 1®!, ( ^IMtM^l, «U^C ), Ml ( %M 23 >, W ( Ml^ftHt ), Ep>. at ^Ml^HlHMt Ml. 

^tto»l $ icl MElAA <BC a^ 1 # Ml M <A^t MMcd iHt 3 a^l i£tM M 5 JI 



WtfelMHl MS 

%dil? <idl' h\. 3HI MvM4M?UH4Mi'A4l MMtfeiMl ( <5fHl^ UV3MI ) d. 

6fi4<-H<H <HlHl^(l5H lid 3 MM! id § £{4 ^H^lfi 21 Mill IdHii 4414 1 \<\ fi^td 
fid &ct 41 «i'|t4. SHlMt liHli <414141 4fi MM? id §. 

5HR5HM1 SiMMi mV 4'M =>H4 %R6S4i MINIMI 4l>Ud =9$ ^<1441 liHli Mfildi 4lHfi 
^hw s#ft ?A«vli4i »M'Ai-ctli ?#i Sfi fiiMfii mhm sm! & ^ d fil- 

%RlS} Si foll'A MM4L SMI fi Si4 HfiMl£4 ddl ^i^'-lfi MHfi 'HAHtR 

MMfild »il«RHWl SiM HRl & 

SMI G&HfeSUMidIddS HMRHS §. <§. cl. 4 ■'Hi 4 Ml 5 MSl-dH ^Hfid i| § 

"i ‘ iPRMl 5 fifit ‘ wMl iPR-G MIH S Si^ oifH ’ ( '% l\V ). Ml?} =Hl pRli?!?} 

‘ HdMl, H'iMl 5 ( \. \<P’ )H HIM, M-fil 4$. 4M M$f Si Mf.l-4 SH&d ?fe?|Mi 

gl-Hld SiM^ m\M\ 4-KAIH41 ( -% AIM ) Ml?} M6V vdilM «UH M 4d. 15 Hid fi%t 
1 Vtwfjrtd fe& i<Hl liHti MSl-41 ( *?R» W fcT° ) Mdfii* 4d. M§fi M* > Ml^? 
( HPHIM1S? ), *H4 M? > ^'T > STT ( mGr-HM ) »RliM, ^ >$% ( Mlil's ) fife, »fi 
q^q- > aqig, ( ctMl<4 ) ^lH HIM $. q? > > «HR > anpr > 5? 

( HldSi, Ste>Si ) HlfilM 4 Mi?}lM. =44 %llHl-H Hi?jfi[&Hl u i*Ml Hifeli dd 

MhH &; °ivt 5 h*a ?-uSi imHi-j Frh mmm<v *h 4. »ii<y dd q* > qspc > 3WC > 3R 
( QilM? ) shG W?^> 3T? ( ) fe& i?HUl «H€?l P *HH ^vHt ^AMl ?-S«lcl 

MSl-cil €lnl ^4? 4 Ml * «T[ > SIR ( hIhIM ) =A4 q»*H> 3TII ( aH'«Hli ) HIM §, 

^ q% > 555 ( 41 %H ) (M'-cH §. 

5R, 915, 9I5[ ( ic'HHS, MlHSl, MHHli, <H^lil ) Si MSl-ciRl M^A =hM 

S. M°T ( SUM'?} ) 9M Mi’-d G, 4cMH m i?cli Am Mid ^4 ^ ? ^3 

( 'HtHSi ) d 9S Hl§l eSU£ ^ Hi -id HlMcj-^^I^ Mid ‘ ‘HIM^ ’ 4 iW & 4cMH 4 
M*cf ?ll ? ‘ ?(l4l? ’ qi ‘ 4 1? ’ MSl-4 M'^ft W 'MiHlH ^ Mid 0 4cMM i?4 HMll 
MPH oyt^lH §. GiHIMI f ’ Msict4 *H««l JR« Msirt ^4 M'Mll MMp-14 <V?}IM &. MMiR il 
§ 4M 4 -umil’Ml HfM |cl ( ^Mcftit ) M£l-4 i?4l fcfl ( WHlMcft ) HfcfSi Ml |cl MSI- 4 
dul Ml^'Aclld o^cMH Md-t MS > M? > ^5 ( @M?S ) Si o^MRt Tm-cM S. 4 @m!S ’ Ml 9f 

H mi di'ivtT msi- 4 ! 4 MHfH ’ Mi msw m @M?d sftHi § Si <h?ih? 

$• M^l 41 4 { H ; 0 5 HM ' 41 MSl-44 M? Mid G'il^ MMIv 4 4d. 

oa^Mfctdi (hMAMI MQ} ^HM^l cMl 625 a H4M?Ml S, ell SHld ^(ct^lRrli 
c^RtHl Pmni 41 625 tfi'A M4MS ?^lv, =H4 ®Hld MM! HIsRmIS Mid <V 
»il 4<l4 IHMMd WA\ iMlSil fifed MMld. S} fi^MMl HM<MM M^d <V lil MU4R ddl 
^ fi^filMl Si fiii ^cJ6H M=4R 4dl «H «1 m? 141 «il MH ( 4 «# Gd ^fe-isdM 

Smi Rws >R4fii Sii«i §w 41 mvi ^h ^h a»«urt eiki. 4iMt?j m WMi m<?j fini 

%tlM*4 »lH fiSsttl 544? H M^felMlM *S. 

4 Mld4 a^icft ^ificHMi MWM441 ’ Si li^Ml yfelH il«AMl »UM^l Ml-4 
Mil 3 4«v'M4 HIM UMP.Ml ^ 4?fe6?lH4l M4-1 6 ^ MlM M41 Ald44? 

* a?q u^it ®Q. WliUeflSl VcPTHi’A o^cMCrl fiMttHl $41 &. 5t55^3R > dMlJg. 

t Si’s -kCm'&mM cU 55»rai4 ihh«c 
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^WtSit’-ft 3. St5i3$ iltti (vl. at. fcvso-\o3\ ), Mt$fe<5JAl 

* ani^rn’Mi ( at. vu& ), &a®uai m%n\ ( at'. u&° ), MtVtM&Ri (if at. wvx 

=R. at* \ 3 \o), HAtRWtaj^Al ‘ ( at’. 13 3Y ), RH'-H^'-ta^At * aRRRt&’*U 

( at'. 13 VS 1 ), ^HA RiHAl MSVU *144 4 iftSiWi * 3 J*«R14 ’ AW4 

& »u *a. *tim w«y^ &m'4At mm, ^kP&HAt *nVmm\ mml 
‘ 5 4fH Ji-AR'Hi =Ht & 4 §lAt4 ^ 3 0 MRM 3. *H*l4 1 '\vyci ’ AIM*-U felSHt 

a jW*kt4 afl»tt?U Afei Mias, ^WUAAl ItRcW Jt1*l =»i« : l sOtf&l tW'i.AMHl \i'4Vi ^*l*U (A£*t 
*tcil fecit, =»& 5t aftUkTi £«Ug 3. 

‘ aHWi4 ^ISAWKWIS UPflA auffecH’At s i?Y?l<4 ati(fecH4 VAlb <Htcll*M 

it^lRtSl — §S 3 Rt 3H<1 Rsiat — AMiaHt 3, "W4s AR an'H'i Rt&tl'HAt 

SARAHS gfetSll *? UmBm &Satl(fe;H ®H^ii ^'-tlHt fe*t Attg UPftA 4 ^sy^lcfl 

qtct!«l(fe<Jt =Wt ^tvJSl. 

[^feRM^ftafWJ qwlStlHt *i. At M|at at.%l4 ^fecSSUAl atli$M ‘ 3®U* 

afetRR’At *Ktisq<ftH* ! HSMi 3. 'M ( Vi a *ias ), •iaa'^r, "?.qA s tci, ^aA Sis 
wijMct sSqSt (|mh at’qc^wa ) ata^cwi ‘ ’ wi sCl 3. *>ti =a<iw sR4 

^G&i m\ *>& m. goitQciaifyu ‘ ’* ( at ) Pit awi %r<S{t 3. 5uH 

Si «h’ 4 ^OiSu4 <j4iAi s*At4 SiH^l Siirti, atHlAcU ~h RtiAAl *4*4 *t4tH. 

&feiatA w wfc{l4 ^icfi qictRm i mm* ( =h. vtu ), &&#. (at‘. AHO» 
4kst-m ( at ), M^SSA ( AU^J ^‘aRsk-H ( \^IS& ), ^ 3a 1 ^iWA'ft 4 J -ft 
wtis^s qictlSu rhR 3. 

»U®Y =0.B n'*tsi^ mil., AC'AqM, i^tqsfl, smwdi, fe'att'-tcfl, ^At«tMafl%(l, PtW- 

€sttqcfi, MtHAlASl, MSAWAtPtS, Rti-feOjSl&A, mtRsnfe'ft, fiS'Ailct^, SHRW- 

|U<ju, qwfSiHi @^wRsw4 %t^l^tt sfl 3. SiJ#4 atsHq^i ^ ‘^Rit-% s| 3, 

BH^l RHRmlUett^l ®SR AlfliSHAt Al«JS^i Al^S wRl V<1 JRcft ^ciiAH Atrtl 3 l<5jR 3 
Si §Rid 3. 

=i®v^tcft sRcU^l WiR<H A^fe *UH 3 S< wyi Md4 ‘ A^tSfe ^4 
^icft atlOnH ’ Si §vwi s| 3. wtRWt A^t^feAt miAl =M=h 1 s<t4, H l il ‘ »s«i«wmMi 
^RtA^i *>C\ ^^4 S^iaCiAt i£ife?$tt — oi3^: mk X 3i*i «3 s^t x — aaHI 
s«4 «^i*0 a ^w4 Sis RRty 3t«ft ^wt4 ^wai hEamiQa 4^4 4^t?u Hi^a a |«/?ic{l 
%tl(fecHAt §afe?%4t 4} 3. 

&&&SRKAI MSil ( R. at'. Wki ), allAitfeiAt ^TtRAlStilRi^lHA! 

(%. \W\) HSti, %4 3 lAt ifH'HRt<ttAR}Ai (at'. A3H ) HStl, 

at<v?tMaaj^At A'A^RtAt ( at'. ay»m ) Msti if° ^stA aalfecA Aalat'feAt ai>tH ^ 

*=■ h* a-a, »a. £t R. w* Ttil. 

t «‘<UWS aHjjqis-Ht »u »tn' sri^i 1*0. iRdrt <«l«t m* ^tcfl ‘ ®tA f 

‘ rtCniW a A V &3' 'Sifef sni &<l ? 

, ;; .; 1 ; x »«fl 'Witw* Ai an»f fwfr «tw, 5> %pw wii wnM <& 3at& 


3W&PWI HM 

ms. ntA n'm\ (%\ wh), ^ («'• ^ 3 )> 

( W. 13V91 ) »*€ ( «. 1VMV ) *Hll£ 3l =% ; 8mSWI«IS*UHJ 

(y. \3}M ), (=«. V*<0> PiSllPi^ra MMlll ( **• W^M ) ^ 

SHlifil; a^kftdUm |& (& wi), ^«K*Gl, 

C-PWl iloHl ; ( *. \3*W ) PWl a® Hlft* 

M cSU- fr^MMl&it ^ ^ ’HRlHHl =Hlcl^RHl 

i*. 1.330 ^ 13Vo «il *Rl-M »Kl«ft «$, *Hkt 'f* 1 " 

( *. X*si ) <Wl MSfcatflSU; «Hl€»R«H ( *• ^ 3S 0, 

Am vChirpu <§«h i=aa o^icft «fecH<o «tM a. ^ ^ 

>^abu, «& ( oy^i Wi^tn Ml & ), »& «U«U'ft ilA =«! hi \ &. *HR ^' H ’ U 
^3<n MlOkft MsJrt^V^R &t ^3=0 &. 

< W4?<i *?iiHa 5 Si §ym *Hm&i vjGitra, aiiUM, •u*ffc »& ^ Hl > 
rhihhs »& smmH wu^s yrtBPiHW =yi^a ^ l^tu^M *w 

^1 $ M^lcH <fCfcPUu*Hi Ct^W ^ ^ ^ 

S X W r^ia *IU <& ciMl^l ^ Wl* w ** 

=»u#£Hi y^mm^, *& **1^ %«u«Pilrtd *l* a. 

« (MiWMi tow ’ Si M HiR3 S^mmu-u vrn ijsl^ ^/f* 5 * 
«&*«*&* S. Si^a e #3lM^l =HIH vfPiMl 

%$k ^ ««S & »*&« ^ *“** *** ^ M ? 1 1%^ 

5wi mrn *rn »awi %i« ^ ^ ^ lcQ ^ l ^ H ih § - 

Wil m =Hl » wt JttaftH 3 i?vWl W« ^ AnHl, »& 

. 5MtCIH , ^ *u >5. SiHi W^sd si’4 »& bm nm mw Mia 

«vMHl V-C-U3 cU ^ ^ M|d a, f»«|[ ^ 

^ W ^ a. ’tt&dMi (^cu 3» -U 

[rtr^ ^ mV^ ^ MHfe ^ ^ vwfaKf *«i 

^ Milcftin ^ ^ elite totoftto* mf *** dl v 

a^wd ’aliiHa =h-h xi-cUKl ^m^Mi 3 i«m«( 1 §l<d €15s ^- 

su 8 » * ® a a « sm*»* #«H 4 ai ««« Rw, a« 

»hvi>m, 4i s«? *»« «‘« as ^ ^-t>« Rw* a 

^ WMl M(5l ^lid M3l?l § S^ S?lK 

4lCfl$USl «H» «4l=H 


— *****»««■•» 8 a 
^ 1 ^ttf« «WA ^ »-■ ^ wwl sftraw ®® ^ f ’ ’Slw 


W Iff, 


ill; § 

i |; | 

»'i !l 
>!? j] 
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owv^lct StJlQilWHl, M- U»V+3°+3o, 

^ #Hl. 

ll>drl ^ 4^>l4 Si!. 31 K4 *%ii, 

»&8»a ctx^yft^i §«4 *R^«*»* 
v ^a Jfc ^frc«m m IttW #(Hl*UH sJi'SivlimJ'll S WHl »fl ^4 

‘ *o(H%Kfc(rt ’ Prtd '"-I'- 5 . Sld'd’4l SWW® *UH V. 

Ml »& ®w4l ®TiXm> w& PiV'ftMt Hu-iMi -Hiw’cft lft'4 ^^4 

5tM cupisA a% RHI 4t if.n ? , <‘i5H‘ ! .i S -H*l r-ri-tmi ih -M & '*Vu im4 %A 

m*\l PiH'wSi MnPi^a etnf *iMi, <Wi "H«r«”i 

SH’i^cU'ft ^ 4ft. 

ctif'Wi %rtl$u, £ ^Ri'WU im 04 4.4 w& sHis’iS &h & ft 
^ ^ sv' 4ui & 4<3} wMlisftwIMl "li'tl a&muttvft tfflyi *K<\b 

Wli *\$ *iij3 «<h£ 1 'H'Al #Vt *4, »W «(N ;H%&4 F^'.'lPrttPl'tl nHW 

Sj v ay auiid?. (vHPi'ft Siu ^•wpH-ii.H 31224 'A’hTui 
y> ; 5^4 Si •'iQI ayiC-d Ftai^W S 4i4 ily r Wi'Hi A'ft. 

w ^ iiiOrft £1*4 Si «s ill hMI : Si*i %m & rtdiCl yU*tt 4ft, 

*3 tia«ft W^llpHt 4ft, M4 3H&a W* mH WW, ' 

c^lH fc. fi&Vli M4 3*11*1 »l»Mi 4*1*1 W ? 4 #1 ^ $• 

sllils %l^$]l«(l »&Ml &Vw4 »U *$. 

54 fovnyi WO * ^m\‘ v hi iii, *4. i. njml * hMIh hM 

’, ?|. ‘ R<llfelP, =414 P.«iR ^4 ‘F'jWK’ 

.,>i ji%4 (hWiVvi «M9/4!c%, aNBrtt, Pjwh ikvS -3. amlMi 

3t'%4l 3 m\'°! 1 li^itidl *iMi. iif.K y, *<t y WHl4 v if.'4 

41^ ®p{ S. 

jih4 nh-A ’if-iiH ipiwiTfl FplMiMl 

^l^l’cT «4H 3. §. 4. Ml. R^H*!'l4l ‘ rAmMI S'lV'H i /4 
«A%41 §H%5Wl, SH'l ^A'dib =Rh 4 M!4 4''H^l4t ^ t'A §4*^1 

s^i4\ s^Phi? Sr! »i*-H ^iBiMi'Ai hPi^hPi %* ^r-u 

F-lHHH @06^1 wfficl 3 : ;i ^ ^i- 

%iM1^134 FlM a H ^%4l SHtctWH iil?l HfeiMl ^Hi W-i 4^41 
cHift 3^4 4MI, Hiej <3'« (V <>Hi 3^ ^ ^* ^1 <U 

Si =«!» rhiMI ^s4 #a| ill 4clrt ash 3. 

UHl^tRi =4%l *Awi ^iSlmi ldC-U’4 &A'\4 9wi 3. ^ 

^(4^3^4.310414 SHWAH <A*tl<l «3Al4 Urt 3 ,! ( '% Vt ). “ AclRl 

44cWth y&u SiMAi UcHimn arsKI aril 2 ih aMI ” ( "i- A=*. ). “ ^hhi 

!^(rtitfei3 ” ( M* ^0 fcT°. 

; ‘HlfecCl mctl ^iFspl S'HPlHll'tl 

Aiy^dlMl »i!i'4Rct ml Ani Si (’i. 30 ), "W^ctAl «n*^lcll ^Iclt'A'rtl 


i:|l|!r:!l:l,ir. ■:,■ 


■'<’ 'VP 



^ HR hScI WlHlHHRt *MS£l %lHl^TSr eWlHSUSt MMcRR <H V 4 ^ 3,1 

(•'i. \w), fcf°. &«Q ^(ct ctl 3 l<2llH. 

QilMltipK-H *H ®Hl mM1$U4 *h(h M6tM 4 2H(<iOtH SHHe-MpH 

H Mcli MWH ^HpUtS *h 4 feftl ^ §. §• cl. “ VlS*tF, %RW, ihIhhr, hhIch, 
<§c%ll41, ?14{1 *h 4 'Hl&cft'tl M® PtHMHHl cll^WU5|lSlWt ^Pll & ” 

(\.i). “ hMI iPicll &$ g.KtSi *HPUti ” ( \. \° ). “ *H»HIM«{1 

smi \2R t®. srH mm MHht &u M H*fi ” \m) *f®. ^5i 

^toust^iSUiil PiPw <VQ}IH S. <§. cl. wmskimhIh (vm), *mh M 

( x). \ ), ^U-s^tHt 5 Uh ( sacrifice Hi *WHi ) &HI ( \. ^ ), H&UsPi RmHi %i (H- 1R )> 
VH$m\.\h SCHlMl ( M. as ), #hh ( ‘ Rhr^’hi *H^Hi ) Ht&Ml (\. 13), MM&WPQ 
«l«?l (H. V3 ), aiHcilJ (^. Vi ) fef°. 5Hl=U ^Uil UMpU cRsv HlSHWl §Urt5U 

»l Mil'll yai a Hrtl shH M=lliclUl 6lPt *1 §. 

^•SUs =HI<1 MHIsrU »ctl M6| %tMl$U «U$ <3HHR(l Ml 3 *h 4 MlcU-fl 

^i&i4i {asm jgR& & s M* Pt-cinMi (mhimhi ^cfiuU mRrh %i<iiM5U3t MIH 

*s=tlo^U & Ml^sMl MU^dl M Piai W*RM<?1 aTAlA §i£ &. ^Ih 4 HU* ^M^MJctcH 

§IH cHi aiail «*Hi b i=0 & % MSft «H«l *H Ml. Pl<vHyH &H ( M- « )> 

1 Ml. 3H*(l IlH ( % ** )^^l- "I- i- ( 1- ^ ^ 5U. 5U. Ml. & ilH ( ^ M ). 
^HrtlSlHl SH M^t H^l =HWdl ^ ^ ^ ^ Mwi H^ Ml §. 

It JiHR %<-{l Hum ^Ri cHHcfl oy^ttH § »i4 R^H^l 6. 

»u ^Ict »tt ^PU>n Ml 6 =mM\^uSu 4 Mi§ pal CHPlcU ^IHl 

W 5H^«\ H«fi. wRi =hMI^ 3tH C-IW4 PtatMl fetm Mi <3M? =MHrttst, Hli% 

anH HH34l4l H41 ell Mtfecfi’^, PtVj.d SiMpl^H h*£ S. 

(H1M%HI (HQtPWi 41. ^ItPtl * =H^RsiHt Ht'M 45U ’ FiMHt oHt^WMt 

cy^iH ffillV ^tl-cllHH, »i4 PllitHM =H ^HpiH HxHpl'Hll'fi Pl*HH- 

vm. iMt & OMI^HIH #$l b i HMl MQt 
Hl^H 3 v"l4 H>Si <3MMPfl S. • 

sRwiRWMMi SH^l-Hl WllHRlM M. ^URHR2?4l 25HH^Ml Sl^ 

< antM^a ^ftct%t^fcl ’ §M?d Rl'-MtH §. oMRHtHHl <HRc(lH ^llclHl PlJl%l4 5l 

^flcUHlM ^ PtVHQJ hi ® shMI HMl M>4d ^M^liHiR^ Mil Hi 

2HH&isR% <V 3 1<5}IH. MQJ ^Ml^HtHHl MS. Ml^l^Ml. 6. ^4 ^Hctl tH<>HW- 

MltA? (HlMtltMlH iMHlHrM, M 3 QhRI^HI n\h<*, MHM( HMl *HH 
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wftcMWi 4®gc4 4§i«U4( M cam'll r§ S. Si4 MliRmi <v 41^1# =h% (h$u%- 
4tt«{l*tt h«mm =H&m S. c*u*fl %ili %z <hri# =h% ^=0 4 $ S. m>4 =hi% 44% 
Sl44l aHi^lH^li (m&M 41M%1 S} *HIM% 4tl RQ$(44 4*ft, Rt-vs/%t(44 M<R{ 4*ft. . . ” (^. *«) 
“ <rft$UXH^4 414 *4R> *£%§*[ OiRlfef *44 S, =44? ifcHRlvf *44 S, *4%l Si, «l*ft ? 
«U4?=n 4&t4(, %lc-w<a4t 4 -sru HiRicu Shi 4Hrm%i*r rJMmr, Shi hwUuIhmi 

iR*§ lim <m riIm =nf&4 r§ S. %$4i »t% Rw Jictls ml Si R^pisshwi %i?j, »uru 

CtRlRtHl 4%t% =MI%1 41% Rit4 %lR4i<v %IH S. W|4 4WjWl arAlfcf 4«llfeCt, oi'AW 
4«UW% Pl^kl «1%«U %lR &41H, »Mi R4lCt-4RR4i 4%4l4ll 4RR4W 4%} ?...” (m.RO 
tl44 =Hl SitOtt M(id2Ml =H% «4d »} Rl§tSR S St (w&4% 4(R4l*t 4^ S. 

=HL R&R <W«4h ^{IrUi^llC-ft-dt 3141^4 (4ilRt«k §MR14 WWl 

=44R 44cti»uHi4 RNtajief&i m(r44 »i \ 4t4%4dl Rfo&u S. 

st(%t$u& <h* «u% 

»H$t* aH% : ®lM4-4. >«4RW MRllRR RttR*fl, Demi 8vo, y. % *Q 

(£. \. V-o-o, fef 4. MMRUt : 4t4b§ 4 mISU, ^*44 RtlfecH Ri<Ht, =44£t4tS. 

3MM 4l(*c4 RKH141 41% 4%Sl i|<v?tca %u(*t4-fl %4<V <HtHl4 @4 %4l W-ft S S} 
8. =Hl H-4 M<Rj Sis/ §l[%%t §tfcf ^s/Rtcfli WU81RH41 %uGk44t S} *u% §%% 
k\ 8. JRgct 4-44j $vRW4l RiMfe* WttOMIRft *&1 ri 4R14 liRftRi4 «iR»(l4i 44i <1* 
4 $mI ®|€i«5a wi^Pilw «MiStc-u R.H «R4 « S. 54^1 <Ht?mi ^hi 

S, *1 «ft \\ ®IIW14?% \?t 4 ^ ISRPri^ W 4 -M4$pR=tK. ^4 =mi f ?4 
Rsiw QiWl«U4^l S, s/'Hi ^«-HlMW, '^l€Sil, H^4 

4^ri S. »a Roipwi 1d<Hi4 ?i% 5^ s wst %-d S} i ^ ^ i&^vs 4 uavs 
<u *mn siMiStsi |ra4 cini *ld44 ^HctiSii ?4l ’iSiet S ; ^ hiV 
»u4 ^Hl4 it*w 4*il S. ^4ni tfe^VS 41 UVM41 414, 4^41 

Sid^i «t% ^4 Mil 4*ll S 1 Mc^4 £H4 4=1 4^M% =HWt 4?4l *4 rlM% ci <1 
^4141 61C441 %«U 3144 M«s 4 \44 SlMl 41^1 |l4 ?U 4Hl^ «U4. 

<HiMl«l^lMi 44% =HlM^l &141 Ml(%R4 ^ 4<l §4=t'ii ^441 %H14?%1^1 MRMH 

4Ht &H Si^gs/ 4^' M^lM4l <HWt^lfeflS}t4i M%^ll 4€t%MllI{ an^MW 4Hl §14 5}^ 
AU% Ml«l =hA S. %«4, ~%i€i <^4 *«T aPleft *>& §141^1 &R% 4»lSi5{l 

Rm 4, §. 4. 4 Sl'vt MH?lt ^ W4n Ml S. »i*J4lf«& =H<1 

wi^VtR »U'444 =»lM4 %M 6 <ila^ 1^4 §M<V M^M4 «[^Sl ^ 444 i?4l 

%l=H S. Mi«44l RMHMl clM% 4sR.MMit &44 =40414 4^1 %4l^l 4444 44 €#^li 
S Si 4H^t MIM S; 4l^J 1 =JV44 ft«U%U -v tll^l =is/44 %v{|l 

MR mi S <Hl %u^ H%l«/4^ M^ 4SI4 ^R M§4v MIR =Hl 4-4414 44«lctt 4 *A Ml 
S; S4«i4l 5H41 <ll §4% MSg cl llRl^ ^%4 4cl =4^1 (44>U Hil 4(4Mt^ 4% cl 
41RI^4R hn Hl| S. &[h^HIR(S| 14 (§44151 =HlM^l 1«4( =HlR^ V 4$ =4=tt§ 41^ 4fef 
%4 =H% =HT«U ^ =H^ 414 cHl Su, SUM141 =414 6dl; 441 li«tlS 

RU4(4ll4i cHi MW ^41 Mil^l ci Ml 1dSU4 %% «M141 *41 MRg ^ =44R4l =H«IM^ 
§ftf R4H%M 41R1 Ml=fl S. W41 4144% Si (h 44 ^t §tH %t ^ =Hl 4-441 

«fl«l «U44i >ril^4l«(l 4^ <M4l 4«l?l. Sis^ wu a-4 =4% ojJ/ycft Qtt4l04l^Sji% 
4l=ft <*4t *1^4 <H'4l4i5g 4<lSt fefiS}. £l. ^ ^ 
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Bulletin of the Baroda State Museum and Picture Gallery, Vol. II, Part I, 1944-45. 
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NOTES 


We are glad to note that our suggestion to the Bombay Municipality for 
maming a road in Bombay after the late Dr. Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji, a 
pioneer Gujarati research scholar of international repute, has been accepted. 
A road has been named after him at Walkeshwar in the vicinity of the 
house in which he lived for a number of years before his death. 


We record with pleasure the visit to Bombay of one of our earliest life- 
members, Sir Chandulal Trivedi, the Governor of Orissa, in whose honour a pleasant 
social function was held on 14th March. Though not a research worker, he was 
anxious to see that research was given proper encouragement. 


Another social function was organised on 17th May to meet Shri Vaikunth- 
bhai Lallubhai Mehta, also a Life-member, ;and to congratulate him on his 
appointment as Minister of Finance in the Government of Bombay. 


We regret to announce the death of one of our distinguished life-members, 
the late Shri Bhulabhai Desai, who in his many sided All-India activities 
remained the best specimen of the culture of Gujarat. 


The Gujarat Research Society, founded on 30th September 1936, now; 
completes its tenth year. It has been decided to celebrate the occasion in k 
fitting manner. Research workers connected with the cultural and 
progress of Gujarat have been invited to attend the Conference. One of the 
objects of this meeting is to exchange views on the research work so far carried 
•out on various problems and to plan for further research in various subjects. 
Certain general questions regarding coordination and expansion of research 
through various institutions in Greater Gujarat will be discussed. At the same 
time, an exhibition will be held showing the results of research conducted by the 
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Society in the fields of (a) Racial and Health Survey of Maha Gujarat, (b) Pre- 
historic finds in the Sabaimati and X'erbada valleys, (c) Bird survey of Gujarat 
and (d) Economic and Nutritional survey of middle class families in the City of 
Bombay. The celebrations which were proposed to he held on 28th and 29th 
Septemlrer 1946 will now be held on 16th and 17th November 1946. A large- 
number of delegates representing cultural institutions of Maha Gujarat and the 
States are expected to attend. H. H. the Maharaja of Porbandur has kindly 
agreed to inaugurate the proceedings. 


We regret the delay in the publication of the J urual owing to various 
reasons. It is hoped that members and contributors will not mind the incon- 
venience caused by circumstances beyond our control. This number which has 
been timed to appear at the time of the above celebrations, deals with subjects 
connected with Histoiy and Gujarat. Messrs R. G. Gyani and A. V. Pandya have 
rendered special help in preparing. It is regretted that the special article by 
Dr. D. G. Vyas had to be held over. 


The death of Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, Director General of Archaeology 
fot India leaves a great gap which cannot be easily filled. A scholar of eminence 
and an enthusiastic administrator who has left his mark in his department, he 
will be specially remembered foi the great impetus he gave to the study of 
prehistory in Gujarat by helping this society in organising the Fiist Prehistoric 
Expedition under Dr. H. D. Sankalia whose work is well known. 
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HINDU LAW IN GUJARAT 


By 

K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, 

One of the puzzles in the social history of Gujarat is the pre-eminence gained 
by the Vyavahara-Mayukha of Bhatta Nilakantha over all other modern authorities 
in determining the personal laws of the inhabitants of Gujarat and of Western India 
down to the city and island of Bombay and Northern Konkan 1 . The British courts 
of law have decided that the “ predominance of the Mayukha cannot either on prin- 
ciple or authority be taken further south than Chaul and Nagothna in the southern 
part of Kolaba district ” 2 . The British judges found the Mayukha relied on by the 
Pandits consulted in preference to all other authorities, and confirmed its pre-emi- 
nence in their judgments. Harry Borradaile, who was District Judge at Surat in 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century, noted that the Pandits leaned more on 
the Mayukha than on any other authority, and his Sudder Dewanni Adalut Reports 
bear testimony to the acceptance of the authority of the Mayukha in a petition filed 
a early as 1812 3 . This was why he published “ under Authority” in 1827 his 
well-known English translation of the work at Surat, in which, for the sake of uni- 
formity as well as ready acceptance by the British Courts, he reproduced, wherever 
a citation in the Mayukha was also found either in Colebrooke’s famous Digest or 
his translations of the Day a Bhaga of Jimutavahana and the succession section of 
the Mitaksara the rendering of that great scholar and judge 4 . The pre-eminence 
of the Mayukha was reinforced when British judges had an English version of it 
before them after the publication of Borradaile’s translation. But as this version 
was in many places obscure or incorrect, fresh translations came to be published by 
V. N. Mandlik, Mr. J. R. Gharpure and Mahamahopadhyaya P. V. Kane 0 . On its 
intrinsic merits alone, whether considered by itself or in comparison with other works, 
of the class, the Vyavahara-Mayukha would have received as much attention from 
editors and translators 6 . When Colebrooke wrote at the beginning of the 19th 
century, he could merely state that the leading authorities in the Dakhan and West- 
ern India were Mann, the Mitaksara and the Mayukha 1 . and the Courts recognized 
that in other parts of the presidency of Bombay the pre-eminence was given to the 
Mitaksara , though the Mayukha came in for consideration as an authority next to- 


Pranjivandas v, Devakuvarbai, l, Bom. H. C. R., p. 131 [1884], 

Lattubhai v. Mankuvarbai, 2, Bom. p. 418. 

Borradaile’s Sudder Dewanni Adalut Reports [Surat], case No. 37, p. 179 ; case filed 


0 ) 
m 

( 3 ) 

in 1812. 

( 4 ) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

brevity 
topics, he 
p. XXI). 

(7) Letter printed in Appendix to Strange’s 
quoted in 1 Bom. H.C.R., p, 131. 


See the Title page and Preface to his trn. of Vyuvuhara, Muycnkhu, Surat, 1827. 
Mandlik’s trn. was published in 1879, Gharpure’s in 1924 and Kane’s in 1933. 

“In the vastness of the materials drawn upon, in ease and grace of style, _ in the 
and lucidity of his remarks, in clearness of vision and in lexical presentation of 
is hardly surpassed by any medieval writer on dharmasastra.” (See Kanes’s trn.* 

Hindu Law (1830 ed.) 1318. This letter ia 
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the Mitaksam 8 . When the same High Court exercises jurisdiction over regions in 
which different authorities prevail, and the differences between the authorities consist 
mostly in interpretation of smrti texts, or about whose binding authority there was no 
difference of opinion, it is natural to expect the infiltration of the doctrines of one 
writer into the area in which another miter is held to have pre-eminence as an 
authority, by means of judicial decisions. The views of the M itaksara have been either 
set aside or modified in accordance with the views of the Mayakha in decisions on suits 
coming up from the Dakhan and the district of Ratnagiri. 9 A conspicuous instance 
is the recognition of the sister as a gotraja and giving her a high place as heir. But, 
except in a few such matters, the distinctions of the views of the chief protagonists 
have been kept up* by the High Courts in the respective areas. In the Mussulman 
period, as in far earlier times, the area of Bombay was within the kingdom or province 
of Gujarat, and it was therefore natural that the legal usages of the two areas should 
be the same. 10 After the overthrow of the Peshwa in 1817-8, and the establishment 
of British rule or paramountcy over Kathiawar, Gujarat, and the Dakhan, it was 
natural that the Bombay Courts should gain additional prestige and their views 
prevail over the entire area. In Borradaile’s time the authority of the Mayukha 
was firmly established over Gujarat, and the Sastris consulted by him stated that 
its predominance had begun approximately 125 years before, Le. about 1700 A.D . 11 
As the Pandits consulted were Dafchanis, it is not clear whether their view of the 
time of the “ reception ” of the Mayukha related only to Gujarat or to the Dakhan 
as well 12 The probability is, as will be seen later, that the date approximates to the 
period in which this work would have begun to attract attention in the Maratha 
homeland. ■ 

In the evolution of Dharmasasim the last stage is represented by the compo- 
sition of authoritative commentaries (bhasya) and digests (nibandha) in which at- 
tempts are made to present a comprehensive view of its teachings. The earliest 
bkasyus go back to the seventh century and the earliest digests to the eleventh 13 
In effect there is little real difference, as far as a complete presentation of the subject 
is concerned between the cardinal works of the two classes : the subject matter is the 
same as is also the treatment, and the difference lies in the digest's following a logical 
order in treatment and a bhasya following the order of treatment of the smriti, which 
it professes to explain. I he Mitaksam is one of the greatest commentaries, which 
owing to its erudition, logic, subtlety and precision has become virtually the chief 
a uthority fo r almost every part of India except Bengal It was composed in the 

(8) 5, Bom. H. C. R., p. 185. 

- Bo 4 T- p* Bom ' P* 442 ; 3 2- Bom. p, 312. The Bombay Iligi C.xiriV Rule 

is that where the Mitaksam is silent or obscure, the aid of the Vyavahara. Mayakha must be 
invoked for its interpretation, and the principle of interpretation is t;> harmonize both works 
wherever and so far as that is reasonably possible/ 1 (Kane, p. XIII). 


% Bom., P. 418. 

See his Preface and 2, Bom., p.,419, where his statement is cited. 

It must refer to the Dakhan as Gujarat had not then been conquered by th & Mirathas* 
Asahaya's commentary on Nasadasmrti and his lost bhasyas or Maou and Gautama 
f Dhanm - Sas£ ™> l p. 250), in them century, I have deter- 
mined the date of Kriyakdpataw of Laksmidhara , the oldest extant nibandha, m C* 1110 A D, 
The digests he names were not much older, ' ■ 


( 10 ) 

( 11 ) 

( 12 ) 

(13) 
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Dakhan 14 about 1118 A.D. Subsequent writers merely explain, expand or modify 
the doctrines of this great work. After the appearance of the Mitaksam, the Dakhan 
and South India had produced some other treatises of considerable merit, like the 
Smrticandrika of Devanna Bhatta, (c. 1200 A.D.), the Vyavaharanirnaya of Vara- 
daraaja (c. 1250 A.D.) 15 Mdhavacarya’s commentary on Parasara-smrti, and espe- 
cially his special treatment. of law in his addendum on Vyavahara, commonly known 
as the Vyaiahara-Madhaviya (c. 1380 A.D.), Hemadri’s vast Caturvar^a-ci^itamani 
(c. 1275 A.D.), Dalapati’s Nrsimhafirasada, composed by a minister of the first 
Sultan of Ahmednagar (c. 1490 A.D.) and the Sarasvativilasa of Prataparudradeva 
(c. 1500 A.D.). If the desire was to supplement, if not to supplant the Mitaksam, 
in the Dakhan, it would be more natural to expect it to be done by one or other of 
these treatises than by the Mayukha, merely on the ground that the family of Nila- 
kantha Bhatta came originally from Paithan in the Dakhan, and that his father 
Samkara Bhatta states in his Dwaitanirnaya that he conforms to the views of the 
writers of the south. 16 The Mayukha nowhere shows any special bias towards- 
southern views, and in its criticisms of Vijnaneswara (the author of the Mitaksara) 


(14) I fixed the above date in the Introduction, p. 38, to my edition of the Danahmd a 
of the Krtyakalpatara , Baroda. 

(15) The date of the Vyavaharanirnaya was fixed by me (see my edn., Introdn., p. VII 
Adyar, 1942. 

(16) . Kane prefers this argument (p. XLII of the Intro, to his edn. of V yavaharamayukhe 

Poona, 1926) *' Samkara Bhatta describes himself as In Dwaitanirnaya he* 

says— ^vnc3Jir%5 RWj; I cffts# II 

Ibid p. X. But Samkarabhatta condemns the Southern custom of marrying the daughter of 
the maternal uncle, (See Ibid., Notes, p, 200). 

(17) . Ibid., p. XXXVIII. 

(18) , See Kane, Hist, of Dharmasastra, p. 419 et seq , and passim and his edn. of Vyavahara - 

Mayukha, pp. V-XVL - - 
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which he displays a marvellous command of all Dharmasastra and allied literature 
is the Nirnayasindhu , which is even today the commonest authority on matters of 
ceremonial Nllakantha essayed a more systematic and complete digest and pro- 
duced in twelve parts the Bhagavanta-Bhaskara , each section of which was named a 
Mayukha. The date of the composition of . Nirnayasindhu is 1612 A.D* and the 
Mayukha was probably completed a score of years later. Both won recognition at 
Kasi and in North India in a generation which saw such encyclopaedic writers like 
Mitra Misra, the author of the Viramitrodaya , a vast digest of Dharmasastra in 22 
volumes, Nanda Pandita or Vinayaka Pandita, the author of elaborat e commentary 
on Visnusmrti (known as Kesava-Vaijayanti) ( lfl ) the best known work on Adoption, 
viz. Dattaka-Mimamsa , besides eleven other major works, and Ragunandana, known 
■as the Smartha Bhattacharya to his contemporaries, the author of the 28 iattwas, the 
most learned exponent of the Bengali school of Dharmasastra of the epoch. The 
position of arbiter on moot points of Pharma was held by Nanda Pandita’s family, 
in which the title of Dharmadhikaram accordingly became hereditary. The family 
of Nanda Pandita also came from Bidar in the Dakhan, and settled at Benares fifty 
years before Rameswara Bhatta did so. There were thus two 41 southern ” families 
of savants at Benares in the 17th century, whose emulation enriched literature. 
Visveswara Bhatta, better known as Gaga Bhatta was a nephew of Kamil, lakara, and 
the son of a cousin of Nllakantha. Pie was also a great scholar and writer, though 
not of the level of his famous uncles. Accident brought him an eminence which 
no other member of his family attained, and brought to the political and sastraie 
leaders of Maharastra an appreciation of the most eminent writers of his family,— 
especially Kamalakara and Nllakantha 20 . 

Gaga Bhatta (1620-1685) was also a voluminous writer, and the author of 
over a dozen works on Mimamsa besides a twelve-section digest on Dharmasastra, 
named Dinakarodyota after his father Dinakara or Divakara Bhatta. But he did 
not rise to the level of his two uncles. In 1674, he happened to be at Paithan on the 
Godavari, the ancestral home of his family. At the time, an insistent problem in the 
court circles of Sivaji was the embarrassment caused to him-and even more to his 
<1 “Voted followers— by the behaviour of the descendants of the old Marat ha families, who 
would not show Sivaji, already a very powerful ruler, the deference due to a king, but 
still treated him merely as a fortunate member of their class. In a formal coronation, 
the more astute counsellors of Sivaji, saw a solution of the problem, for once Sivaji 
was crowned with the rites prescribed for a Hindu king’s coronation, no one could 
■claim social equality with him. The difficulty was to get a Pandit of eminence to 
officiate at the coronation. The circumstance that Gaga Bhatta happened then to 
be at Paithan came to the knowledge of Baiaji Chitnis, the confidant of Sivaji 
among the ministers. He obtained the king’s permission to sound Gaga Bhatta, 
whose preliminary objection that Sivaji was not a Ksatriya, was overcome by show- 
ing him a family-tree tracing the Bhonsies to the Udaipur royal family. He then 
only insisted on Sivaji’s undergoing the expiatory ceremonies for omitting npanayana , 


(19). I am now editing it. 

Ob the great Smartas of the 17th century at Benares named above, see Kane*$ History * 
I, pp. 416-446, and p. 742 for a list of OSgi (Visveswara) Bhatta's works. 
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and on their being agreed to, and ratified by the pandits of Benares to whom Gaga 
Bhatta had made an interim reference, the coronation was decided upon. Sivaji’s 
purohit Balacandra Pant and Somnath Bhat Khatre were sent with a suitable escort 
to lead Gaga Bhatta from Paithan to Rayagad. Sivaji received the guest at Satara 
-and personally escorted him to his capital. There Gaga Bhatta crowned Sivaji with 
meticulous attention to ancient coronation ritual, and was given a daksina of a lakh 
-of ho ns, besides being treated with more than regal honour. Gaga Bhatta s service 
raised at once the prestige of his family in the Dakhan and brought to the notice of 
-scholars and administrator^ of the area the distinguished writings of his uncles . 21 


This is probably the manner in which the Mayukha and the Nirnayasindhu 
•came to be well-known in Maharastra, and the reception was doubtless much facili- 
tated by the manifest erudition and acuteness of the two works. Gaga Bhatta re- 
turned to Benares after the coronation, and it is a reasonable presumption that his 
-departure did not sever relations between the premier family ofMimamsakas in 
Benares and the new kingdom 22 . That the family hailed from the heart of Maha- 
rastra may have disarmed provincial jealousies. Even in the epoch of Muslim rule 
the traditions of ancient learning and acara had been conserved in Maharastra in 
such celebrated centres as Paithan which was known as the " Kasx of the South .’ 5 
The troublous period of Sambahji’s short reign, and the war of independence which 
followed it, which shifted the area of the struggle to the Carnatic could not have been 
•one in which the Dharmadhikari of the Astapradhan could have functioned satis- 
factorily. But w r ith the death of Aurangzeb and the accession of Sahu, settled order 
.must have returned, and the rise of the Citpavan Peshwas would have made for the 
restoration of the rule of law according to the Hindu ideas. We see evidence of it 
in the decisions noted in the Peshwa’s Diaries . 23 The Peshwahs turned their atten- 


(21). See Kincaid and Parasnis — Hist, of the Maraiha People , 1918, Vol. I, p. 244 and the 
following passage from Malhar Rao Ramrao Chitnis — 
ed. N. J. Kirtane, p. 158. 

wr s?| i m wt ^f-rerf “ Tr^rnrw vmm 

mw*? ftesr fltr ^rrf^tcr i ttaPtr w tsar ? ^rl dtirt 

2ri% Mra It mzw $€r ^mr \ ” am w wsr i 

ftrerc II Errar m3 i I ^rn-fr srretr rsrztra' qM zs'm Mt'ct 

% ^r# wrlrtr I f #1 srsTcriil’ i ^rrcR sra-fq- srr| ? I?, 

W ®rl ^rl stI ttarqffcr m 3rr| i c^rcfrs. wlsiirr jpst 

sfrarcT i 1 ^ ffrw Tf'^cr srwrt fs^T It srcrcraM ^rft, 
fervor arrtcr t 53W I ts-irl 'Tftecrt^r srrqjfr wfr i” 

c^rt^r 3Tiwjrrtr ®rrf r srrefr i l^ff l*rcr srront m3 1 

%^r^rqt&^cr w mmFsns girder t w m3t aprafrl jpsro, w qtl^ 

srrf^rcr, ^rfsr ^r?r farrc: ^tI w m&sm wrwm I ^rrmw %m: trnm %3 i 

c^roflr sira* iTfrcrarbrr w nfm mi® fattr ? Is'wt 'rr^rrrtr 

%sr i arrfw II fTcfr sri! ftra: 

law 5 Tfl i cqf^r i frfr^rsrr^r srrafr anpT wmt n 

(22) . He died in 1685, five years after Sivaji. 

(23) . Ed, D.B, Parasnis ; also M. G, Ranaie — Introduction to the Peshwas ’ and Satara Rajas' 
Diaries . 
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smgie wont, wmcn was seii-contamea ana at tne same time oi high intrinsic value, 
like the Mayukha, must have been welcome in preference to works like the Mitaksara 
whose effective mastery presupposed considerable familiarity with bhasyas and niban- 
dhas. In the new areas of Maratha conquest or infiltration, the Marat ha Sastris, 
who had to administer or advise on Hindu law, would not have to face ancient at- 
tachments to well-known works like the Mitaksara or overcome local affiliations to 
works produced and enforced in the areas coming within the empire. It was parti- 
cularly so in Gujarat, In that area, no work of even the second or third order had 
appeared during the period of Muslim rule. The Hindus had been driven to reliance 
on customary law and on such casual decisions as might be enforced by railage or 
communal opinion. The Maratha judge had a tabula rasa in Gujarat. To Hindus 
of this area, who had long been strangers to their own recognized laws, but whose 
loyalty to their religion and Dharma had been kept alive by the Vernacular literature 
and the Bhakti movement, any system of hue, claiming to be Hindu would be wel- 
come. In Rajputana and in Hindustan, digests of Hindu Dharma had been made 
to even during the Muslim period, e.g. Jayasimha-Kalpadruma, and works of the so- 
called Benares School’ would prevail there. The point has been grasped by Sir Ray- 
mond West in a judgment delivered by him in 1886: 25 “The special and almost 
paramount authority which the Vyavahara Mayukha has gained in Gujarat and in 
the city of Bombay is not recognized in other parts of the presidency ; vet, if must 
not be supposed that the Vyavahara Mayukha presents a development of Hindu 
Law connected m any particular way with the religious and social customs of the 
ujaratis. Before the Maratha conquest of Gujarat in the middle of the last lie 
18th century, it had long been under Muhammadan rule. The customary law of 
the Hindus (».e. Dharmasastra) had dwindled away into rude caste usages," and the 
Brahmamcal influence had almost perished. The Vyavahara Mayukha was one of 
the latest products of the Maratha school aud had gained the eminent position which 
rt has retained m the Dakhan. The Maratha Brahman, following the Maratha chiefs 
mto newly conquered country, naturally took their law books with them. And of 
hese the Vyavahara Mayukha was the most comprehensive and characteristic. In 
Giqarat it had virtually no rival ; and as the Hindu polity was revived them, it took 
a place analogous to that of Roman Law in Mediaeval Europe, with the Maratha 
Brahmans as its expositors. Hence arose the somewhat strange consequence that 
the doe nnes of the Mayukha gained a more undivided sway over Gukrat ^ 
among the Marathas themselves, who had men of wide learning and copious sources 

d " a “T Ptin6 *° *>“ ph«r„ sir 

Michael VVestropp, m an earlier judgment;, was not as harm-,.- u, 4.; r 
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true cause* 6 . For he thought that ‘ the Mayukha was the more recent treatise and 
might be supposed to embody, to a considerable extent, such variations in usage as 
had occurred between its composition and the Mitaksar.a” Unlike a present day 
law book, modernity is no recommendation for a work on Dhar masa stra Nor is the 
presumption that a nibandha reflects changes in social usage likely to, be accepted as 
a commendable feature in a work of Dharmasastra. Differences of opinion are sup- 
ported by legal writers in India or not on change of usage or conformity to alterations 
in ideals, but' upon different authorities and stricter rules of interpretation and in- 
ference. It is doubtful if, when the Mayukha made its way in the Dakhan, any care- 
ful comparison of itspoints of difference from so high an authority as the Mitaksara 
* was made and the differences noted and appraised at their proper worth. Nor is it 
correct to suggest that the Mayukha was readily accepted as reflecting Dakhan usage 
better than its rivals, because it has really no features which make it line up with the 
usages of the Dakhan. It cannot even claim to have made all its points against the 
Mitaksara for the first time ; for some of them are made out (for instance) by the 
Madanaratna and by Nanda Pandita. 

To recapitulate. The Mayukha was a complete nibcinclJui (digest) composed, 
about 1625 A.D. by Nilakantha Bhatta, one of the most illustrious representatives- 
of a family of Dakhani pandits, who had settled down at Benares, and were famous 
for their mastery of Mimamsa and Dharmasastra. His digest is characterized by 
erudition, acuteness, logic, clarity and independence. The patron, under whose 
aegis it was written (following the practice of the times) was a petty prince of the 
Sengara clan of the Bundellas, who ruled at Bhareha at the confluence of the Jumna 
and the Chambal. His name was Bhagavanta Deva, and in compliment to him,, 
the work was styled Bhagavanta-Bhaskam, each of its twelve sections being called, 
a Mayukha (sun-beam) 27 . Gaga Bhatta, the son of a cousin of Nilakantha, officiated 
at the coronation of Shivaji in 1674, and received a princely fee. The prestige of the 
family rose in the Maratha kingdom from this connection. Nilakantha ’s digest 
came accordingly to be known in the Dakhan towards the end of the seventeenth 
century, as his work was the most considerable composed by a member of the famous 
family. Dakhani scholars studied it, and held it in esteem only below the Mitaksara 
of Vijnaneswara, which was the highest authority on Hindu Law in the Dakhan as in 
most other parts of India. When the Peshwaship was established and the Maratha 
dominions expanded to Gujarat and areas further north, Maratha scholars who fol- 
lowcd the armies to undertake civil duties took the Mayukha with them, in viewalso- 
of its compactness and clear arrangement. Thus, it became the authority for Gujarat, 
which before and after the Mughal conquest, had no law book of its 
own for the determination of questions of inheritance concerning the Hindus. The 
high opinion entertained of the Mayukha is shown by the demands for transcripts 
of it from administrators even in the Southern Maratha country, of which an instance 
is given (as in 1797) in the collection of letters published by the late Vasudeva Sastri. 

(26) . I, L. R., Bombay. (2 1878) p. 418 {Lalhtbhai v. Mankvarbai ). 

(27) . XI, p. 5172 (Letter No. 4006) reproduced in a footnote on p. XLIII of Kabe's edn. of 
the Vyavahara-Mayukha . Naro Vinayak, Mamlatdar of Athni in the present Belgaum district 
writing to Gangadhar Row refers to the transcription of Six Mayuhhas and asks fora loan of the 
remaining six. 
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Khare in Aitihasika Lekha Smngmha 2S . After the overthrow of the Peshwa in 
1817, and the establishment of British paramountcy in the Indian states of Gujarat 
.and Kathiawar, the position of the Mayukha as the chief authority on Dharmasastra 
was strengthened by the adoption of it by the British courts of justice, Bor- 
raidaile’s translation placed in the hands of British judges an English version of the 
Vyavahara-M ayuka } which made the applications of its provisions even easier than 
when the Courts had to obtain citations from it through the Pandits attached to the 
'Courts. 

Thus, for nearly two centuries Gujarat and the coastal strip down, to Karanja 
Island have remained under the M ayukha. The first result of its imposition was the 
provision of a first-rate work on Hindu Civil Law for the area, in which chaos had 
reigned for centuries in the administration of law to the Hindu population. A clear 
perception of one’s legal rights and duties is a pre-requisite for settled economic and 
social life. This could now be obtained from the imported code. The lives of the 
Hindu population would thenceforth be modelled in accordance with its provisions. 
.As it was general in agreement with the treatises that regulated life elsewhere in 
India, it brought the life of the people of Gujarat into line with that of Hindus else- 
where, while some advantages accrued from those provisions in the M ayukha which 
differed from those of the schools that dominated the rest of India. Same of the 
changes inaugurated by the Mayukha might be deemed progressive. It improved 
in some respects the position of women. A full sister was allowed to succeed in pre- 
ference to both half-brothers and half-sisters, and she was also preferred to the step 
mother and a paternal first-cousin 29 . 

By an argument, which has been stigmatized as specious, the Mayukh.i brought 
the sister as a goiraja , and in the smile category with brothers as gatmkjah heirs 30 . It 
stands alone among the authorities in this matter. While the Mitaksara makes no 
mention of the sister as an heir, the Mayukha gives her a high position among heirs, 
bringing her between the paternal grandmother and the paternal grandfather 31 . 
Through the obvious influence of the Mayukha the Bombay High Court has given 
the sister a similar position in the line of heirs after the grandmother and half-bro- 
ther’s son, even in areas governed by the Mitaksam^. The sister has an absolute 
.and not a limited estate in the property she inherits 33 . In the right of family in- 
heritance sisters have equal rights, irrespective of their relative affluence or poverty 31 . 
But in inheriting the mother's stridhana* & , which the Mayukha classifies elab irately* 
the indigent married daughter is preferred to the rich, and the unmarried to the 
married. Neither for inheriting to the father nor to the mother is unchastity a bar in 


(28) . Kane’s Translation, p. 162. 

(29) A Gujarati friend has told me of a vagus tradition among pandits in Gujarat of a con- 
nection between Rewa (Bhareha ?) and Gujarat, which led to the acceptance of the Mayukha in 
«Gujarat. It is against probabilities. 

See Notes to Kane's ecU of Vyavaham-Mayukha, p. 249. 

See Kane’s Translation, p. 162, f.n. 1. 

Ibid . 

Ibid ,, 4, Bom. p. 82 {Kessarbhai v. VaUabk). 

Ibid 5, Bom. p. 264 (Bhagirathi Bai v. Bay a)* 

Ibid.; and Text (ed. Kane), pp. 152-157. 
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the case of daughters, or sisters 36 . This is no mean gain, as in Hindu society the 
charge of unchastity can be put forward, without adequate proof or facilities for 
rebutment, by designing co-heirs, against women, who are in the line of inheritance 


The Mayukha permits the widow to adopt even without her husband’s express 
.permission 37 , allows the adoption of an eldest son 38 , and the adoption of persons not 
only after upanayana but even after marriage. The last view was held by Nila- 
kantha’s father Samkara Bhatta and is endorsed by the Mayukha 39 . On the ques- 
tion of re-union after partition the view of the Mitaksara holds that reunion is pos- 
sible only with one’s father, uncle and brother and no one else. The Mayukha widens 
the circle, and holds that all who made the partition are entitled to be reunited 40 . 
The change makes for family solidarity, and for the correction of partitions made 
-on impulse. 


It will be seen that the general trend of the Mayukha is liberal, especially in its 
attitude to women, as compared with older authorities. To a modern mind the re- 
laxation of the rules in their favour will not seem to go far enough. But it was 
inevitable. The interpretations of the Mayukha may not have been impelled by 
any conscious progressive motive. We have to judge by its effects. It did 
mark a step forward in an age in which conservatism was strongly entrenched. 
Gujarat was therefore fortunate, as compared with other provinces of India (barring 
Malabar), in getting under a law book like the Mayukha. The social effects of laws 
will show themselves gradually but inevitably. How far the Mayukha altered the 
-attitude of the women of Gujarat, as compared with those of the rest of India, it is 
difficult to say. Some observers with local knowledge ascribe the increasing diffi- 
culty of getting women for domestic service in Gujarat to the greater sense of eco- 
nomic independence, or at least hopefulness, induced by the law of the Mayukha. As 
against this view, it may be urged that the class which contributes workers for do- 
mestic service is not usually affluent. But, affluence is a relative term, dependant on 
the standard of life of the class concerned. It is possible that the result might arise 
in the class in question, unless there has been a rise in its standard of life. Increased 
.- self-respect and self-possession can spring among women in an area in which they do 
not labour under a feeling of absolute dependence on their men folk, through absence 
of all rights of inheritance. For sustained and permanent domestic felicity such a 
consciousness is helpful. If it does nothing else a system of law, or a legal treatise 
which enunciates it, that produces this effect on a people may have claim on their 
gratitude. This the Mayukha, which came to Gujarat uninvited, may well claim. 
Bombay 6th July, 1946. 

Postcript. 


The influence of the Mayukha is further illustrated by the close adherence of the 
Hindu Code of Baroda to its provisions. Mahamahopadhyaya, Professor P. V. 


(36) . Ibid., p. 183 and p. 193. 

(37) . Ibid., p. 117. 

(38) -. Ibid., p. 108. 

.(39). Text ed. Kane, p. 114— ^ TRcflfcI cfTcT^ITl: 

.(40). Ibid., p. 16. ; 
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Kane, m.a„ ll.m., to whom. I am indebted for much help in obtaining; 
references to the legal decisions of Bombay courts, at my request examined 
the Baroia Hindu Law Code (which is in Gujarati). He infoxms me 
that “ it follows the Mayukha in placing the father as an heir above the mother, 
while the Mitakscira does exactly the reverse. It allows the adoption of an only son 
or the eldest son. The Code places the sister, along with the son’s daughter, as joint 
heirs after the paternal grandmother. Th sMitaksam is silent about, both. In the 
matter of succession to reunited members, the Code follows the Mayukha, and not 
the Mitaksara .” Professor Kane also assures me that he has a recollection ol ha\ ing 
read in some published judgment, which he can trace, if required, that Borradaile, 
was ignorant of Sanskrit, as he himself admits in the Preface to his translation, 
•a nit maHp Tils translation from the Guiarati version of the Sastris he consulted. 




PRE-HISTORIC ARYAN SETTLEMENTS ON THE SOIL OF GUJERAT. 


I. Introductory Remarks . 

The history of a linguistic province of India has its own importance at a time 
when its administration is most likely to be re-organised on the limits of its provincial 
sub-divisions being re-adjusted on a linguistic and cultural basis. Gujarat is one 
•of its natural provincial units. Its definitely-dated continuous history like that of 
the most of the other such units, does not commence earlier than about the middle 
•of the eleventh century. But that does not mean that the region now going by that 
name had no existence on the surface of the earth. With the help of coins, inscrip- 
tions, archaeological remains, copper-plates, accounts of foreign travellers &c. the 
history of the events which had occurred on its soil and of the ethnic groups of 
people, who being either its original inhabitants or immigrants from other coun- 
tries, had settled down there and of the civilised institutions which they had 
founded therein can be traced back with some breaks right upto the foundation of the 
Mauryan empire at Pataliputra in Magadha in the first quarter of the fourth century 
B.C. But there being no record of the said soil having emerged about that time from 
The western sea, it is reasonable to assume that it must have existed prior to that. 
The earliest limit of its existence can be fixed only by inferences drawn from the data 
available from the recorded traditions and legends current amongst the earliest 
•original inhabitants of the country who led a civilised life. The whole of the period 
•comprised within those limits can be designated only as the pre-historic times. That 
period is so long that during its continuance not only the religious beliefs and practices 
of the people and their ideals and modes of life had undergone considerable modi- 
fications at certain intervals, but also their modes of literary expression. The 
Sanskrit literature in which these traditions and legends are recorded has been 
divided into three classes, namely (1) the Yedic, (2) the Epic and (3) the Pauranic. 
The Vedic literature again has two strata, namely (1) the Early Rgvedic hymns and 
(2) the Later Rgvedic hymns and the other Yedic literature consisting of the Brah- 
manas, the Aranyakas, the Upanisads and the Sutras. The Pauranic again, from 
.its very nature, and to a certain extent even the Vedic, contain the records of events 
.and names of persons and places of Pre-Vedic times. Our investigation will therefore 
be carried on with reference to four different successive periods, namely (a) the 
Pre-Vedic, (h) the Early Yedic, (c) the Later Yedic and (d) the Epic. Besides the 
Sanskrit, there is the old Prakrit literature of the Jainas consisting of the canonical 


P. C. Divanjx, Bombay . 
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and story literatures containing data going back to the Early Vedic age. The- 
Buddhist Pali literature does not contain any data for determining any facts relating, 
to our present subject, 

2. These sources reveal that the geographical conditions of the soil of Gujarat 
and the names of places, rivers and mountains comprised therein, the courses of rivers 
and the land terminus of the western sea have not continued to be the same from the- 
earliest times of which we have records. In order therefore that the reader may- 
be able to understand to which portions of modern Gujarat the passages occurring 
in those works refer, it is first necessary to give here a brief sketch of the principal 
features of the region concerned. I therefore do so. 

II. Principal Geographical Features of Modern Gujarat . 

3. A glance at the map of India shows that, if, for the time being, we ignore the* 
fact that the region in the middle of the western portion of India, where Gujarati Is 
the mother-tongue of the large majority of the inhabitants, is bisected in the north 
and the south of Kathiavad by the Gulf of Cutch and the Gulf of Cambay respec- 
tively, it can be adequately described as bounded on the west by the Arabian sea, on 
the north partly by the Southern Sind districts of Karachi, Hyderabad and Thar 
Parkar beyond the major portion of the Run of Cutch, and partly by the Raj put ana 
States of Jodhpur and Sirohi, on the East by the territories of the Raj put ana States 
of Mevad, Dimgarpur, Bansda, Dhar and Indore and the Maharastra districts of 
West Khandesh and Nasik and on the south by the Damanganga river and beyond it 
the Maharastra district of Thana, a portion of that of Nasik and in between them the 
State of Jawhar, On account, however, of the said projections as arms of the 
Western Sea, the said soil is at present divided into three parts, 1 * * IV. namely (1) Cutch 
separated by the Gulf of Cutch and the Run of Cutch, (2) Kathiavad separated by 
the Gulfs of Cutch and Cambay and (3) the mainland of Gujarat separated from both 
by the Gulf of Cambay and the Run of Cutch except in the north-west where it is 
connected by land with Kathiavad. 

4. The Aravalli range of hills is included in the territories of the Sirohi and Mev- 
ad States on the northern and the eastern borderland respectively of the mainland of 
Gujarat, the Satpuda range of hills is situated on the portion of the sourthern bank 
of the river Narmada which divides the mainland from the West Khandesh district 
and the Holkar’s territory and the mountain Gimar is situated in the south-western 
portion of Kathiavad called Sorath and forms part of the territory of the Nawab- 
of Junagadh. 

5. Through the mainland run into the Gulf of Cambay foui great rivers, the 
Sabaramati through the Alimedabad district, the Mahl through the territory of the 


I 


1. According to Cunningham’s Geography re-edited by M&juoidar Sastri from Calcutta 

in 1924, pp. 346-48, Cutch was a part of Sindh till the time of Akbar and its capital was Kotkesvara. 
The Run of Cutch was till the time of Alexander’s invasion of India (326 B.C.) at least a great 

navigable lake with, ports and harbours. " It is certainly the raised bed of an arm of the sea, 
the result only less complete of the forces that raised the coast plains of Western India ami 
Sind* (Bom. Gaz, vol, V. pp. 15-16). The name ‘Kaccha’ has been mentioned by Pinini m 

IV. 2.133. 
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Lunavada State and the Panch Mahals and Kaira districts, the Narmada through 
the Rajpipla and Baroda States’ territories and the Broach district and the Tapti 
through the Baroda State territory and the Surat district. All these rivers have 
small tributaries meeting them on their way to the Gulf. Thereout the one which, 
deserves special mention here is the Poorna, a tributary of the Tapti. 

6. It is but natural that the names of the regions, mountains and rivers, the 
courses of the rivers and the situation of the sea coast-line should have undergone 
changes during the long pre-historic period, the Aryan settlements in which we are 
going to investigate. But there is not much difficulty in identifying the regions,, 
mountains and rivers mentioned in our sources because sufficient research work 
towards that end has already been done by oriental scholars. 

III. Aryan Settlements on its Soil in Pre-Historic Times . 

7. The ancient Indians believed that all the tangible forms of matter were- 

destroyed at the end of each Kalpa while during its continuance- 
(a) Pre-Vedlc f our t e en partial destructions took place to such an extent as to* 

age necessitate the setting up of a new order of society. The interval 

between any two such destructions was called a Manvantara (i.e. the interval between, 
any two Manus, the progenitors of the principal Ksatriya figures in the order that 
passes away and the other that is set up.) The Puranas, whose existence in some* 
form or another as records of past-events preserved for the benefit of posterity, can 
be traced back to the age in which the Atharvaveda hymns were composed 2 purport 
to narrate the events which had happened during the last 6 Manvantras of the- 
present Kalpa as well as those which had occurred in this, the Vaivasvata Man-* 
vantra, upto the time of composition of the particular Purana in which they are- 
contained. But, as is natural, the accounts relating to the first five are of a mytho- 
logical character which perhaps explain the process of evolution of the universe stage - 
by stage. It is only when the narrator comes to explain the origin of the Brahman 
class from the seven Maharsis, the mind-born sons of the Creator, that we get some- 
materials for the reconstruction of the early history of the human race and the- 
accounts of the progenies of these Rsis also become historically important when the- 
narrator speaks of a descendant of any of them who came in contact with a des- 
cendant of Manu of the present Manvantara, who began to lead a settled life, and. 
founded a kingdom. | 

8. Such a stage in the account of the present Manvantara of Vaivasvata, i.e.„ 
the son of Vivasvat, the Sun, is reached when one of his nine sons named Saryata. 
or gaxyati having been assigned Anarta, or more properly the region subsequently 
named Anarta after the name of his son, comes to that region with Ms followers, puts* 
up a camp at a suitable place and goes out hunting in the forest spread roundabout 
the camp. He happens to have a grown up daughter named Sukanya. She moves- 
about in another part of the forest with her companions. While doing so she hap- 
pens to see an old sage Cyavana, a descendant of one of the seven Maharsis named 
Bhrgu, immersed in meditation for such a long time that she could see only 

2. A. V. XI. 7. 24. 
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his two sparkling eyes. She had probably no knowledge that a living human being 
■could be so absorbed in meditation for days together as not to notice his whole body 
except his eyes being covered up with earth. Therefore out of curiosity she picked 
•up a thorn from somewhere and pricked the eyes and found to her astonishment and 
dismay that human blood came out of them. The sage still remained unmoved 
-and the party of girls ran away. But when the king returned to his camp, he found 
that his followers were quarrelling amongst themselves as they had never qiurrelled 
before. On inquiry he learnt that his daughter had given an offence to a mighty 
sage. In order therefore to appease him and provide him with an intimate relation 
■who would dutifully serve him in his helpless condition he mounted a chariot with 
the said daughter, approached the sage and requested him to accept her as his wife 
who would look to his needs. The sage accepted her and kept her in his hermitage. 
Subsequently the Asvins, whom he had propitiated, conferred youthful vigour on 
him. In order to repay those obligations, the sage anointed Saryati as the King of 
that region and advised him to perform a sacrifice at which he invited the Asvins 
to be present for partaking of Serna juice, composing Sama hymns specially for that 
purpose. It was a* special honour -to them because the other gods looked down 
upon the Asvins and therefore the Northern Aryans did not honour them at the 
sacrifices performed by them. 3 The exact location of the hermitage of Cyavana and 
of the place where he anointed King Saryati and officiated at his sacrifice are not 
known but very probably those places were on the northern bank of the Narmada, 
where near Broach there is still a place which is traditionally believed to be the site 
■of the hermitage of Bhrgu. In Broach there is also a caste of Bhtirgava Brahmnnas. 


9. It has already been stated that Saryati was succeeded on the throne of 
Anarta by his son of that name. He made Kusasthali, a town near Mount Giraar* 
his capital. This line continued only for five generations. The name of the fourth 
'-successor was Revata. Mount Girnar was named Mount Raivata after him. The; 
last of the line was Revataka. In his reign a class of Raksasas called Pimyajana 
invaded his territory and put the Saryatas to flight from Anarta. The latter are 
not heard of since then except in the Vcdic period when they formed one of the Hai- 
Tiaya clans. The sage of the Bhargava family then was Usanas-Sukra. His name 
is also heard in connection with the priestship of Bali, an Asura King whom Visnu 
•in the form of a dwarf had pressed into Pat-ala, a subterranean region 
■or an island in the Arabian sea. He is also heard of as the priest of another Asura 
King named Vrsaparva and spoken of as having been compelled to give his daughter 
in marriage to King Yayati of PratisthSna (near modem Prayaga or Allahabad) 
..along with his own. Lastly, Usanas is also credited with the authorship of the 
•earliest work on Dhanurveda (military science), which is referred to in several later 


3. This story is narrated with slight variations here and there in the following Paraiias, 
•namely Vayu 86.23.9 and 88,1.4; Brahmanda 3. 61. 18-24 : 63.1.4 and Brahma 7,27,41 
Allusions to the one or the other of the above incidents and acts are also found in the Matsva: 
Linga, Visnu, Agni, Garuda, Bhagavata, Siva and Fadma Puranas and also in Rgveda L 1 12,17; 
11640:117. 13; V.74.5: VII.68.6; 71 .5 and X.39.4; Satapaiha Brlhmana 1,5; Aitareya; 
BG VIII. 21.4; Pancavimsa B, XI.8.I; XIII, 5.12 XIV.6. 10 and XIX, j*. 6 and' 
, Jaiminiya B. III. 121 .28 from amongst the works of the Vedic period and in Mahlbharata III* 
“83, 86 to 88 and 114 to 25 and Harivamsa 10642 to 11657 from amongst those of the Epic period „ 
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-works as an authority, and a work on the science of politics called 
Sukra-nlti. 

10. The Mahabharata contains a reference to another probable settlement of 
the Aryans in the southern portion of Gujarat. It says that king Nrga performed 
sacrifices under the guidance of Rsi Markandeya on a place on the bank of the river 
Payosni 4 . This river is identified with the Pooma, at present a tributary of the Tapti 
but most probably not separated from it in that early age 5 . A reference to Par- 
giter’s list of ancient kings shows that King Nrga was a descendant of Anu, one of 
the five sons of Yayati of Pratisthana (near modem Allahabad) and was the 9th in 
descent from Manu Vaivasvata 6 . Markandeya was the 7th in descent from Bhrgu, 
his father Marka or Mrkanda being a son of Usanas-Sukra 7 . It seems from this 
that within less than a 100 years of the ouster of the Saryatas from Anarta, this 
fresh branch of MamTs family had established its sway over the valley of the Tapti 
in South Gujarat and had been living there peacefully with a branch of the family 
of Cyavana Bhargava to which Markandeya belonged. 

11. There is a Jaina source from which the entry of the Ksatriyas of another 
stock into Gujarat can be inferred. Hemacandra, the author of the Trisasthi- 
•salakapunisa-carita was a 12th century writer but he Had according to Jacobi 
(Introduction to Sthaviravall-carita p. VIII) gathered materials for it from old 
Prakrit works such as the Vasudeva-hindi. Amongst his 63 eminent men, there are 
all the 24 Tirthamkaras. The earliest of them was Rsabha, son of Nabhi and Maru- 
devi. About him the author says that immediately before he retired for final rest 
to Mount Aksapada (Kailasa) he had visited and stayed for some time on Mount 
Satrunjaya near Palitana on which his memory is still preserved and had left be- 
hind him a large number of Yatis 8 . Moreover amongst the said 63 eminent men there 
are 12 Cakravartins (Universal Monarchs), Bharata, from whose name the term 
^Rharatavarsa” is derived, was the first of them 9 . After his father Rsabha transferred 
the burden of kingship to him, he extended his kingdom, with the help of a Cakra 
obtained as a boon from Indra, in all directions from Kosala and in the south 
he had marched with his army upto Prabhasa in Surastra, one of the three sub-divi- 
sions of the soil of Gujarat excluding Cutch, the other two being Bharukaccha and 
Narmada and subdued the Mleccha tribes which had settled down there. On his 
return journey he is said to have passed through Cutch, and some part of Southern 
Sind, Mount Vaitadhya (Vindhya) and a cave called Tamisra which connected the 
northern with the southern half of Bharatavarsa by a road, situated probably at the 
western end of the range of mountains. 


4. Mbh. III. 86, 88, 120-21 ; XIII. 2.210.23. 

5. Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition p. 257, f.n. 6, but see Times Atlas and 
^Gazetteer of the World, Plate 58 (India— Southern Section). 

6. Op. Cit. pp. 144-49. 

7. Op. Cit. pp. 191-93. 

8. Hemacandra, T. S. P. C. (Dr. Johnson's translation, G.O. Series No. 51), pp. 354-61. 

9. Bhaa. Pu. III. 21.2;V. 1. 24-25 :2.19; 20: 7.14 ;XI 2.17 contain many more details as 

to the lives of Rsabha and Bharata and their ancestors who were descended from Priyavrata 
.son' of Svayambhu Manu. It agrees that the term Bharata varsa” is derived from the name of 
.this Bharata. ‘ 
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12. According to the Bhagavata, Rsabha was not only the father of Bharat a 
but also of several other sons amongst whom were the 9 Yogesvaras who instructed 
King Ninii of Videha in the principles of the BHagavatadharma 10 . This . King 
Nimi was a grandson of Manu Vaivasvata 11 . The Vedic age began from the time of 
nearly the 30th descendant of the said Manu in the lines of kings of the Ayodhya, 
Mahismatf, etc. Therefore there is no doubt as to Rsabha and Bharata having been 
living 25 to 27 generations prior to the commencement of the Vedic age. 


13. The earliest sages of the Bhargava line whose names occur in connection 
with those of kings of the Vedic age are Urva, Rcika and Jama- 
(b) Early dagni- The last, though a Brahmarsi, had married Renuka, 

Vedic Age die daughter of a Rajarsi. The Mahabharata narrates that 

while he was living with his said wife and four sons in Salvadesa, the wife happened 
to have her eyes diverted to the spectacle of King Citraratha of that region who had 
his capital at Mrttikavati, sporting in a lake 18 with his own wife and was actuated 
by a desire to be the partaker of such a pleasure, that this came to the notice of the 
sage when she returned home and he was so much upset as to order his sons to kill 
her outright as she had in his eyes proved herself unfit to be the wife of a sage like 
him, that three of his sons refused to obey him but. the fourth named Parasurama 
did so but subsequently pleaded with his father to revive her by Ms spiritual power 
and the latter did so 13 . 



14. From the description of the geographical position of the said region given 
in the Mahabharata it appears that it was the region around Mount Abu in the 
Aravalli hills, south of Vatsabhumi and that it was inhabited by non-Aryan tribes.. 
Citraratha in the above story appears however to be the name of a Gandharva. 
The Gandharvas were one of the hill tribes skilled in music whose origin can be at- 
tributed to inter-marriages between the Aryas and the non-Aryas of the lull regions 
of the Himalayas in an age earlier than that of Sri Krsna. The author of the Maha- 
bharata describes the inhabitants of that region in the age of Sri Krsna as Danavas 
and Daityas and attributes very miraculous powers to them. Of that however later 
on- ;.;W: VVi-A.y ri.V VV:;: 



15. Jamadagni and his son Parasurama ’s names are again heard of in connec- 
tion with King Krtavlrya and his son Arjuna or Sahasnlrjuna of the Haihaya line, 
which was a branch of the Yhdava stock. It had established its separate kingdom 
with its capital at Mahismati. The sage was the family priest of the King Krtavlrya 
and, as happened in the cases of many other kings and their priests in the Pre-Vedic 
and Vedic ages, they fell out and Arjuna the king’s son killed the sage when his 
sons were absent from his hermitage. Parasurama therefore vowed to take re- 
venge on him and his followers. According to the legend he rid the earth of the 


10. Op. Cit. XI. 22.15-24, et. seep 

11. Pargiter, A.I.H.T. pp. 88, 144. 

12. This may probably be identical with the Nakhitalav on Mt. Abu. 

13. Mbh. III.253. 15245; IV. 1 .12 -30.972 ; V. 174. 5977-79; (See _Pargiter. Op. Cli 
269 f.n. 4, p. 290 In. 8). The name Salva was current in the time of Pamni (See Bhandar. 
His. of the Dekkhan p. 139). 
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Ksatriyas 21 times because his mother had 21 wounds on her body from their weapons ; 
filled, up 5 tanks with their blood, bathed in them to appease his wrath, offered 
oblations to his manes with that blood mixed with sesumum seed a n d ultimately 
retired to practice penance. 14 

16. The town of Mahismati, the capital of the Haihayas, was situated some- 
where on the bank of the Narmada and the territory over which they held sway was 
called or included Anupade^a (the coastal region). It can be inferred from tills 
that the whole of Anarta upto the sea-coast, as it then may be, must have been 
subject to the rule of the Haihayas. The positions of Krtavlrya and Arjuna in 
the Haihaya branch of the Yadava line are almost the same as those of Rcika and 
Jamadagni, both of whom were Vedic seers, in the Bhargava line 15 . It is therefore 
clear that those kings and sages had been living in the Early Vedic age. 

17. The Haihaya line appears to have continued for 20 more generations 
in spite of the so-called annihilation of the Ksatriyas 21 times. 16 


(c) Later 


That was a branch of the Yadava family given a distinctive name 


Vedic Akjsf© w 

because Haihaya happened to have an adventurous spirit and 

founded a kingdom. There are many such instances amongst the descendants of 
Yadu being so distinguished, as for example, Kratha Bhima, Bhima Satvata, Bhoja, 
Andhaka, Vrsni, Bhoja and others. Thereout Kratha Bhima had established a 
kingdom at Mathura and extended it so much to the south as to reduce the Haihaya. 
kingdom to a small chiefship. It included even the province of Anarta as far as 
Prabhasa till the time of Bhuna Satvata, 66th in the Yadava line. He had four 
sons, namely Bhajamana, Devavrdha, Andhaka and Vrsni. On his death his king- 
dom was sub-divided between them and thenceforth Anarta, called Suras tra became 
a separate kingdom ruled over by the Vrsnis from their new capital D vara vat I while 
Salva became another separate one under Devavrdha with its capital still at 
Mrttikavatl. It appears from the description of D vara vat i that it was a well- 
fortified town near Mount Revataka (Girnar) with decorated gateways and protected 
by armed guards, unlike Ku^asthali, which, if that name is an indication of its 
condition, was merely a dry resting-place in the midst of a forest of Kusa grass . 1T 
Mrttikavati on the other hand appears to have been a place of settlement which 
had soft earth, so distinguished because it had been situated in the hilly region 
of the Aravalli having a rocky soil. Jyamagha, the great-grandfather of Kratha 
Bhima who had been expelled from his father’s kingdom by his brothers had been 
leading a predatory life in those hills, in the upper regions of the Narmada called 
Mekala and in the similar regions of the Rksa (Satpuda) hills. 18 


14. According to the Nagarakhanda of the Skandapurana (67.18-40) Jamadagni had his. 

near Camatkarapura, otherwise called Hatakesvara Ksetra and there was a lake there- 
called Ramahrda which had been filled by him with the blood carried thither in pots by Pulindas,. 
Sabaras and other aborigines who had assisted him in attacking Mahismati. 

15. Ci the Lists of Kings and Sages in Pargiter, A.I.H.T. at pp. 144-49 and 191-92. 

16. Op. Cit, pp. 144-49. 

I 7 ' 111 -8(5 -16. 24 ; Harivamsa 94.5157-93; Pargiter, Op. Cit. pp. 270-82; Val. 

Kama l .16-ZJ, Very probably the site, of this town was near the modern Muladvaraka m 
the Kodmar Mahal of the Amreli Prant of the Baroda State. 

18. Pargiter, Op. Cit. pp. 144-49, 268-69 where numerous references to Mbh. Ill and V 
and Harivamsa have been given in support of this legend. 
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18. According to Jaina sources 19 Vrsni was the grandfather, not a distant 
ancestor, of Sri Krsna and identical with Andhaka, who, according to the Brahmaxuc 
sources, was his brother. Moreover, he was a descendant of Yadu but that Yadu 
was not a son of Yayati of Pratisthana but a descendant of one Hari and hence the 
title Harivamsa of the work of Jinasena, the Digainbar Jaina author of Karnataka. 


19. Coming to the age of Sri Krsna, Akrura, who ruled at D vara vat I when 
Krsna and his follower’s immigrated there, had been descended 
(d) Epic Age. from Gandhari, the first wife of Vrsni while Krsna and others 
had been descended from his other wife Madri. They had at 
first camped in a pleasure garden outside the said town but subsequently built a new 
town named Dvaraka on an island in the ocean, so situated as to make it easy to 
visit Dvaravati, Revataka and Prabhasa. At this time Krsna was very young. 
At the time of his death, which took place in a forest, because he and Inis brother had 
escaped with their lives from a big fire which had caught the whole town in its grip, 
he was 125 years old. 20 Subsequently the relics thereof were submerged also. Some- 
time prior to that most of the young Yadavas had under the advice of Krsna migra- 
ted to Prabhasa but there they became involved in a fratricidal conflict and perished 
and the older ones and the ladies died on hearing of this and the deaths of Rama 
and Krsna. Arjuna on hearing of these incidents went to Sinistra and took back 
with him to Northern India the surviving Yadavas. With Ms help three of them 
secured three separate kingdoms in the north. 1 


20. The Jaina account of the life of Sri Krsna, honoured by the Jain as as a 
Vasudeva (i.e. Visnu) and an Ardhacakravartin, substantially agrees with the above. 
There axe of course variations but they are not material for our purpose. On the 
other hand they give detailed accounts of the lives of Samudravijaya, Vasudeva and 
Aristanemi, the last of whom is their 22nd Tlrthamkara. It appears that he had 
remained unmarried and renounced the world at a very young age and after having 
gone about to several places had settled down on Mount Raivataka and that nu- 
merous Yadavas had become his disciples and led a life of strict austerity and celi- 
bacy. Those Yadavas could not have gone to Northern India with Arjuna but we 
know nothing of their lives after renunciation. Anyway they being recluses must 
have been living on Mount Gimar and must therefore have been out of touch with 
the political and social life of the people of Surastra, The result is that we do not 
get any information about Surastra till the extension of the Maurva empire there and 
the construction of the lake Sudar^ana at the foot of Mount Gimar. 


21. As regards Salvade£a we find a very graphic and detailed description of the 
siege of Dvaraka by the unnamed king of that country repelled by Pradyumna at 
the time when Sri Krsna had gone to Indraprastha to attend the Rljasuya sacrifice 
performed by Yudhisthira and of the subsequent attack by Krsna on his capital and 


19. Hemacandra, T.S.P.C, Ch. VIII. 2; Jinasena, Harivamsa II. Cal. edition, pp. 222-65). 

20. Bha. Pu. XI, 6. 25, 

21. Mbh. XVI. 7.185-253 ; XVII, 1.8.9, Pargifcer, Op. Cit. p. 284 where in support of 
statements to the above effect passages are cited from the Brahmanda, Visnu and Padma Puranas. 
The Bhagavatain XI. 31. 25 speaks of the installation of Vajra only at Indraprastha. 
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on his huge aircraft ca led Saubha and their ultimate destruction and finally of his 
being killed in a duel. After his death we read of Hardikya’s son being inst all ed 
by Arjuna on the throne there. 


IV. Concluding Remarks . 

b 22 - Xt appears conclusively from the numerous references in the Vedic; 
Epic and Pauranic works above-cited that the theory that the Indo-Aiyans had 
settled down in India on driving out its original inhabitants of another backward 
race has no foundation in fact so far as the earliest settlement of either Brahmarsis 
or Raj arsis on the soil of Gujarat is concerned and that those who are interested in 
the subject should, for the sake of truth, acknowledge and give publicity to the fact 
that, as had happened so often in historical times, foreign tribes, called Raksasas 
owing to their cannibalistic habits, had wantonly waylaid harmless Aryan kin gdoms 
and social institutions on the soil of Gujarat in the Pre-Vedic and Epic ages in the 
pre-historic times and that what the Ksatriya kings of Early and Later Vedic Ages 
in those times had done was only to regain from the foreigners and usurpers the lost, 
motherland of their ancestors and to re-establish civilised institutions therein. 




ON THE ORIGIN OF GURJARAS 


Much has been written since Dr. D. R. Biiandarkar 1 propounded the theory 
that tlie Gurjaras were foreigners, probably a Central Asian tribe. Even after 
Mr. Munshi 2 voiced Iris views against this theory, Dr. Tripathi 3 4 and Mr. Shah 1 
have tried to uphold Bhandarkar’s theory. While working on place and personal 
names of Gujarat, I had occasion to study Munshi’s point of view. But with due 
deference to him, I would submit that his views do not carry conviction. Below I 
have tried to answer his principal arguments, as well as adduced new evidence from 
the study of personal names to show that probably a part of the population of 
the old and new Gujarat was of foreign extraction. 

By recapitulating in detail the literary and epigraphic references to the Gur- 
jaras from the 7th to the 12th century, Munshi has 'sought to prove that the word 
Gurjjara or Gurjara stands for the country, primarily Southern Rajputana, ^the 
region around Mount Abu, and secondarily the region which came within this Gur- 
jaras 5 suzerainty, but never for the race, tribe or people. 

If other regions in the far off Panjab or after the 10th century, the present 
Gujarat came to be called after this name, it was because political or cultural in- 
fluences had spread from Bhillamala, the capital of Gurjjara country, and not that 
the various tracts in the Panjab and Rajputana came to be so named, because the 
progressive southern expansion of the Gurjara tribe, a tribe supposed to be allied 
to the Hunas, and later than the Sakas. 


1. J.B.D.R.A.S., XXI, p. 405 ft For the list of other earlier writers see in. 2, where 
these have been cited by Munshi, 

2. The Imperial Gurjaras , 1944, pp. 4 ff. and Bliaaratiya, Vidya, January, 1945, p, 10 ff. 

3. Social Welfare, Annual Number, 1944 cited by Munshi, Bharatiya Vidya, op, cit. 

4. J.G.K.S., April- July 1945, pp. 115-117, 

5. Agrawala, J. U. P, His . Soe, t Vol. XV, pp. 24-52. 
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of places from all over India), no reference to the people or the country Gurjjara is 
made in three important historical records of the early centuries of the Christian era. 
These are the Rudradaman inscription at Gimar, the Vasithiputa Satakami inscrip- 
tion in the Nasik caves and the Allahabad Pillar inscription of Samudragupta. 
These are fairly accurately dated now. The first two fall in the later half of 2nd 
century A.D., and the third in middle of the 4th century. Their value lies in the 
vivid description of the then political geography of Northern India, in the 2nd and 
4th centuries respectively. Particularly important are the first two. For what the 
first says, the second confirms but from its point of view. Thus we have the same 
evidence from two diametrically opposite camps. 

According to Rudradaman’s inscription we had the following countries and 
tribes or peoples in the western half of Northern India : 

Purva and Apara Akaravanti, Anupa, Anartta, Surastra, Svabhra(P), Maru- 
kaccha, Sindliu, Sauvira, Kukura, Aparamta, Nisada, the Yaudheyas, and Satakami, 
the lord of Daksinapatha. 

Siri Pulumayi Vasithiputra, is described in the Nasik inscription, as the 
king of Asika, Asaka, Mulaka, Suratha, Kukura, Anupa, Yidabha, Akaravanti, 
and as one who had crushed the pride of the Ksatriyas, destroyed the Sakas, 
Yavanas, and Palhavas, and rooted out the Ksaharata race. 

Most of the countries in the two lists are too well known ; others have been 
satisfactorily identified. It is to be noted that Satakami does not claim to be the 
lord of Northern countries, nor even of Anartta, but is content with the destruction 
-of the northern tribes. 

What was known later as Gurjaradesa, or Raj put ana was called Marukaccha, 
Sind being called Sindhu, its other part Sauvira, and Northern Gujarat Anartta, 
and the region of thfe Sabarmati, probably Svabhra, while the Yaudheya and Malava 
tribes, as the numismatic evidence shows occupied southern Panjab and Northern 
Rajputana respectively. The latter subsequently moved on to Central India, hence 
much of the region is even now called Malwa (from Malava). 

Two centuries later, while describing Samudragupta’s digvijaya , these tribes 
and rulers of the Panjab and almost the whole of Northern India, Aryavarta, as the 
inscription expressly calls the country, are mentioned. Since there is no allusion to 
the Gurjara county in these pre-fifth century historical land marks, and a crop of 
references in the post 6th-century records/ the presumption is natural and strong 
• hat the Gurjara country and people came into the forefront of Indian politics 
■during this interval. . 

This was a period of chaos, consequent upon the disruption of the Gupta empire 
brought about by the Huna menace. So if it is thought that the country or various 
parts came to be called Gurjara after a tribe of the same name, which had come 
-along with the Hunas, there is nothing inherently wrong or improbable. 
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It does not matter that in the 7th century when we first meet the Gurjaras they 
appear as Aryans, Brahmanas, Ksatrias or Vaisyas, and protectors of the Vamasrama 
dharma. For so does the Saka Rudradama in the second century AD. and the* 
Kusana Kaniska and his descendents Huviska and Vasudeva. This is indeed the* 
strength and vitality of Indian culture, that while yielding in the political sphere,, 
it soon absorbs the aggressor. This fact has been cited by Mr. Muxshi himself. s 

And that is why it is not necessary to answer such questions as u where did the 
old Ksatriy as go ” when the Gurjaras came, or that Rajputana etc. were not 
empty spaces.” 

What appears to have happened is that though the Gurjaras, Sakas, Hunas, 
and others were soon absorbed within the ever expanding Hindu fold, the politically 
dominant tribe, which could remain so much longer, or one of whose members 
happened to be ruling when the foreigners, Muslim merchants, visited India, and 
other contemporary or the Gurjara’s own records came to be written, gave the name 
to the country after this tribe. 

Tins has happened several times in Indian history from the Rgvedie up to recent 
times. 

India was called Bharatavarsa after the tribe Bharata, or the son named Bharata* 
of Puru clan, whereas within recent memory Kathiawad which was for 2,000 years 
called Sumatra, came to be so called after the Kafchi tribe, which was certainly not so 
numerous as to oust all other earlier inhabitants. It is the political (martial) or 
cultural dominance and superiority that very often decides the case. The former 
political dominance of the Gurjara tribe, seems to have been responsible for the term 
Gurjaradesa. 

If, “ the word Gurjara need not be assumed to be applied to the race of the king 
but to the country over which he ruled,” as suggested by Mr. Munshi , 7 it can be 
a well suggested that in all cases it need not be applied to the country. In some of 
the cases cited by Mr. Munshi, not the country , but the family or the people is 
referred to. And certainly so in some, of the earliest epigraphic records, viz., of 
the Guijjaras of Broach. Here Dadda is described as belonging to the Gurjjara 
nrpaiivamsa . which as Calukyavamsa , or Raghuvamsa should stand for the Gurjjara 
family and not the country. Expressions like Gurjjaratm , or Gurjaratrabhumi or 
mandala would only mean land or mandala belonging to the Gurjara people. 

Now there is some evidence to show that the Gurjaras were connected with the 
Sakas, an admittedly foreign tribe. This is mostly linguistic, based on personal 
names. I am glad to find that Mr. Munshi admits such evidence. For while noting 
the resemblance between the Cahamana MaheSvaradama of Broach and similar name 
or ending in the Saka Ksatrapas of Malwa and Surastra he says, “ If any importance 
is given to the word * Dama/ it gives an indication to his ancestor's association. 
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either by heredity or otherwise with the Western 
Rudradaman.” 


Ksatrapas like Jayadaman or 


Once we concede the hereditary or other connection between the Sakas and 
Cahamanas, we have to extend the same to the Gurjaras, Cahamanas and Paramaras. 
For Mr. Munshi himself says that all these were allied clans and associated with the 
Gurjara-desa from about the 8th century. 

How the country got its name, either from an individual, or a tribe, or its phy 
Biographic features, and whether the word is Sanskrit has got to be explained. This- 
however limited the nature of linguistic and ethnographic evidence, seems to be 
foreign, probably Central Asiatic in origin. 

The linguistic evidence, pointing to non-Indian origin of the Gurjjaras, does not 
consist only of “ two-three non-Sanskritic names/ 5 which for th first time occur n 
the inscription of Baiika, 8 as Munshi 9 contends. A host of name of the type whicih 
occur in this record such as, Baiika, Canduka, Slluka, Kakka, esjjila, Rohilladdhi, 
Dadda, 10 Jajjika, are also to be found in the Caulukya recordRa m Gujarat and 
Rajputana. Thus the evidence is not negligible. 

It remains to be explained what the nature of these names is. Some of the 
names may be derived from Sanskrit, either partly or wholly, but those which look like 
Prakrit names cannot be understood as their formations seem to defy or fall outside 
the rules given for the formation of Sanskrit and Prakrit languages. It is to be 
noted that at times the Sanskrit and Prakrit inscriptions give the same word in 
identical manner, which indicates that the word was known that way and could not 
be further Sanskritized or Prakritized. Thus Kakka and Rajjila appear unchanged 
in the Sanskrit and Prakrit inscription from Ghatiyala, 11 whereas Pratihara appears- 
as Padihara, Jhota as Jhoda, Canduka as Candua, Gtirjaratra as Gujjaratta and so forth. 

The Prakrit looking names from Caulukya inscriptions, according to their end- 
ings have been grouped into the following classes : 


Names ending in da . 


Names ending in °ga I 


1. 

Ahada 

12. 

Khimada, 





2. 

Ambada 

13. 

Nagada. 





3. 

Bh'fmada 

14. 

Dethada. 





4. 

Cahada 

15. 

Punada. 

i. 

Amiga 

8. 

Putiga 

5. 

Cahuda 

16. 

Sakhada. 

2. 

Caciga 

9. 

Raniga. 

6. 

Cada 

17. 

Savada. 

3. 

Canga (?) 

10. 

Saliga/ 

7. 

Dahada 

18. 

Sohada 

4. 

Dhaiiliga 

11. 

Sohaga. 

8. 

Deda (?) 

19. 

Vahada. 

5. 

Bharamga 

12. 

Sumiga* 

9 . 

Dhuhada 

20. 

Vahadi 

6. 

Putugi deva 

13. 

Valiga 

10. 

Jasahada 

21. 

Vahuda 

7. 

Pumga, 



11. 

Kakhada 

22. 

Vajada 







23. 

Vohadi. 






8. Jodhpur Inscription of the Pratihara Banka, J,R*A*S» 1894, pp. 4-9. 

9. Bharatiya Vidya, Jan. 1945, A. 11. 

10. On this see J.G.R.S., VoL V, p. 228, in. 10,. 

11. J.R.A ,S, t 1895, pp. 513-21. 
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.Names ending in °lha or °lhana . 


Names ending in ola » 


!r; i. 

AIM 

8. Kalhana. 

1. 

Asala 

8. 

Rasala 

2. 

Alii ana 

9. Kilhana 

2. 

Bhola 

9. 

Sahala 

3. 

Alhana 

10. Malhana. 

3. 

Cahila 

10. 

Sadhala. 

4. 

Alhana 

11. Pitlhana 

4. 

Desala 

11. 

Vapala 

5. 

Delha 

12. Pralhadana 

5. 

Gosala 

12. 

Vaijala 

6. 

Delhana 

13. Raffia. 

6. 

Gajaila 

13. 

Vlsala 

■ H : : 

7. 

Jalhana 

14. Sfdha. 

7. 

Pasalla 




A few of the names in each group might be derived from Sanskrit 
as Ambada Amrabhata. 

Vagada < Vagabhata. 

Sohaga < Sobhanii, (?) Saubhagya. 

Pallia < Pralhadana 

but most of the names cannot be so derived. Even Vagada and others seem 
attempts to sanskritize Prakrit or foreign words, for they appear in Sanskrit 
written by Jaina acaryas of the period. 

da, and ga ? 


to be 
works 


One explanation is, as 
Saka names or name-endings, 


What are these names ending in 
'suggested by Dr. Katee, that these are 
or ^ Sanskrit or Prakrit names sakaized because the bearers of the names 
were either Sakas, or Gurjjaras or some such people from Central Asia. 
If we look to the other details 12 about persons bearing these non-Sanskritic, 
non-Prakritic names we find that most of them are Jainas, belonging to 
the sub-castes Pragvata, Ofeavala, Dharkkata, many of them merchants, and 
•original residents of Riljputana. One of them, Pethada is called actually a Gurjjara. 
So it would not be surprising that these Jainas and others, all having Sakaized 
name-endings, belonged originally to the Gurjara tribe winch colonised first in 
the Panjab, and then in Rajputana. And since during the Caulukya period, 
they flocked to Northern Gujarat, occupied some of the most important positions 
in the realm, ancl acquired immense wealth the new country which they colonised 
came to he called after them — Gurjaratrii, and later Gujarat. This would explain 
why so many of them are Jainas. Just as in the earlier period Buddhism claimed 
a number of converts among the Sakas and Indo-Greeks, and now Christianity claims 
among Kolis and other aboriginal tribes, so Jainism could claim a large share of these 
foreigners. Still a smaller number perhaps did find entrance in the Hindu-fold, as 
the specification of the religion of a number of persons would show. 12 Some of them 
might be reconverts too, as many of the Porvads (Pragvatas of the epigraphs) who 
were Jainas some 700 years ago, became Vaisnavas by the efforts of Vallabhacarya 
in the XVI century, and are still so. 

These Prakrit-looking names are, therefore, of immense ethnological significance 
pointing as they do to the foreign elements in the population of the Caulukya Gujarat, 

12. All these have been given in the classified list to be published along with the text- of the 

lectures. 
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and to the consequent change in the country’s name. For not only the rulers 
possibly were, in not a far too distant period, of foreign descent, but even part of 
the population was also of a similar origin. 

I, therefore, stick to the view that the present word Gujarat comes from Gurj- 
jaratra and not from Gurjararastra. How gradually the term Gurjjara came to be 
applied to the areas forming modern Gujarat we can learn from a few references in 
the Caulukya records. 

The Dohad inscription of Jayasimha’s time is the first to refer to Gurjjara* 
mandala. It says “■ Sri Jayasimha is the king (bhupa) of Gurjjara-mandaia.” He 
threw into prison the lords of Surastra and Malava. The capital of his (kingdom) 
was Anahilapa takanagara, as Ayodhya was of Rama.”. .... .From this I am inclined 
to the view that in Jayasimha’s time the term Gurjjara-mandaia was applied to 
Northern Gujarat only. Surastra and other mandalas were being conquered then. 

About 30 years later an inscription from Prabhas, Kathiawad calls Kumarapala 
the lord of Gurjjara-mandaia, but gives no indication of its limits. These are 
however, indicated by Girnar inscriptions of V.S. 1286=1230 A.D. These include, 
among the chief (pramukha) cities in Gurj ara-mandala — Anahilapura, Dhavalakka, 
Bhrugupura, Stambhanakapura, Darbhavata (Dabhoi), that is practically the whole 
of modem Gujarat, including Dholka in N. Kathiawad and Broach, Cambay, 
and Dabhoi in Central Gujarat. 

It is, therefore, not true that the term Gujarat came to be applied to the region 
now known by that name during the Muslim period by the Muslims. Definitely 
from the middle of the 12th century, but probably from an earlier period still. 
Northern Gujarat was called Gurjjara-mandaia. Its application was extended to 
include parts of Kathiawad, and Central Gujarat 50 years later. The Muslims per- 
haps extended its limits still further to include southern Gujarat and probably the 
whole of Kathiawad. 

Why was the country called Gurjaramandala when the dynasty was called 
Caulukya? 

The true explanation probably lies in the inference hinted at by the interpretation 
of personal names, viz., that most of the prominent citizens, the warrior as well as 
the merchant class, belonged originally to the Gurjjara tribe, which had gradually 
migrated southwards. Settling down in the present Northern Gujarat and Raj- 
putana they had been rapidly Hinduized, or Jainized, as were the early Greeks and 
Sakas, so much so that little trace can now be seen of their foreign extraction, 1 
•except in the names of their forefathers recorded in inscriptions. These had already 
begun to form "regional sub-castes” all probably originally allowing marriages 
within these sub-castes, but later becoming endogamous. 

13. An anthropometric and Blood-Group Survey of some of these sub-castes is 
contemplated. These might reveal their true ethnic affinities. 
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The history of Archaeology in India begins from the Iasi, quarter of the 18th 
century, when during the reign of Warren Hastings, Sir William Jones and Charles 
Wilkins, after studying Sanskrit, at a great sacrifice of their prestige and dignity, 
declared that the literature in that language is indicative of a very brilliant past of 
India and started a movement that resulted in the establishment of the Royal Asiatic 
Society in Bengal. This marks the beginning of a study of ancient history and 
literature of this country by European scholars. To fulfil this aim, a band of workers 
set upon the collection of old manuscripts, sculptures, inscriptions, copper plate 
grants and coins. Even after the death of Sir William Jones, Henry Colebrook 
continued his work and got most of the ancient literature, beginning from the Vedas, 
Vedantic Philosophy, to Mathematics and Astronomy, etc., translated and created 
great enthusiasm amongst the European and Indian Scholars by his writings. After 
his retirement he established the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain in England. 

The activity started by these European savants in Bengal spread throughout 
India and various officers and learned men took to the study of literature and anti- 
quities. In Bombay also a literary Society was started by Messrs. Salt, Sykes and 
others. “ The Transactions of this Literary Society of Bombay ” in 3 Volumes 
record their activities in this field. This society was subsequently transformed into 
the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society in 1805 A.D. The members of the 
Society toured round the province and discovered a large number of ancient monu- 
ments and published their accounts. They also collected manuscripts and anti- 
quities and began contributing to their studies like their contemporaries in other 
parts of India. 

With the advanced knowledge about the ancient history and glories of India's 
past revealed through the old ruins, antiquities and literature, it was felt necessary 
to start an independent department under the Government of India to survey the 
old monuments, conserve them and study the inscriptions discovered at various 
places. Sir Alexander Cunningham was the first Director of Archaeology in India. 
The material contained in his 23 Volumes of annual reports include the Surveys of 
monuments in Gujarat also. His successor Dr. Burgess concentrated on special 
classes of monuments and new series of such reports numbering 32 were published 
between 1874 to 1902. They included some volumes devoted to the monuments 
from Gujarat including Dutch and Kathiawar. His Assistant James Cousens also 
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the Government of India as a temporary phase had to be made a permanent feature 
and a system was adopted to devote the energies of the department to the progress 
of various branches of Archaeology such as the preservation and conservation of 
monuments discovered and declared as protected by the State, to study the Epi- 
graphs and coins, to carry on the survey and excavations at such ancient sites as may 
be deemed likely to result in the discovery of ancient monuments and antiquities 
revealing the contemporary life and culture of the people. This began in 1902 with 
Sir John Marshall at the helm of affairs. He appointed Superintendents in six 
different circles into which the whole of British India was divided. Gujarat falls 
under the jurisdiction of the Western Circle of this Archaeological Survey. 


Along with the tide of literary and historical studies in various provinces during 
the 19th century the European Officials in Gujarat also rose to the occasion and began 
to collect literary material and antiquities for studying the ancient history of Gujarat. 
Among such people can be mentioned the name of Alexander Kinlosh Forbes who 
created interest among the Gujarati scholars. The late Gujarati poet Dalpatram 
co-operated with him in collecting the bardic poems, local legends, stories and Rasa 
songs, etc., which were ably sifted together and weaved into a historical narrative 
called “ Rasa mala ” by Mr. Forbes. This work provided an elementary history of 
Gujarat. To make up certain deficiencies and inaccuracies in this work there sprang 
up another self-made-scholar from Kathiawar, who, with the help and encourage- 
ment of Dr. Bhau Daji and other scholars, very ably studied the inscriptions and 
coins then available and wrote out a history of Gujarat in his mother tongue. His 
account was so accurate and the narrative and conclusions so well authenticated 
that Sir James Campbell could not but make a liberal use of his history in writing 
out the " History of Gujarat ” published as Part I of the First Volume of the “ Bom- 
bay Gazetteer.” It was he who was the first to decipher correctly the Asokan rock 
edict at Gimar and the other inscriptions for the first time. His study of Kshatrapa 
Coins is responsible for determining a complete geneology of the rulers of that dy- 
nasty. He was a great scholar of Sanskrit Palaeography and Numismatics. This 
added with his natural instinct leading towards accurate and scientific conclusions 
won for him a place among the foremost Indologists of the world and distinguished 
academic honours. Gujarat can legitimately be proud of this great scholar. By his 
researches he has laid not only Gujarat but the whole of India under a deep debt of 
gratitude, for his work was not confined only to Gujarat but extended to the length 
and breadth of India. His diaries consisting of a complete record of his observations 
regarding the monuments and antiquities noticed by him during his extensive 
tours are still source of information and inspiration to Archaelogist. 

His good work was followed by a band of workers whom he had inspired. Giija- 
shankar Shamji toured round Kathiawar and collected some sculptures and inscribed 
slabs, etc., which are housed in the Barton Museum, Bhavnagar. Similarly the 
collection of antiquities and coins made by Valabhji Haridatt Acharya as Curators 
of the Watson Museum, Rajkot, was deposited in that Museum. His contributions 
on several coins and inscriptions to some periodicals as also the series of 52 articles 
on ancient Gujarat by Ratiram Durgaram Dave published in “ The Gujarati” of 
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Bombay between 28th April 1895 and 15th November 1898 are well worth compilation 
and reproduction as they contained a lot of useful material. Forbes Gujarati Sabha 
and the Gujarat Vernacular Society founded in the 19th Century as a result of at- 
tempts of these literary magnates have also contributed a lot by the publication of 
books and papers on literary and historical studies mostly from the pen of Gujarati 
scholars, a detailed and classified account of which cannot be given here for want of 


Having thus briefly surveyed the general aspect, let us now consider the work 
done by the Department of Archaeology in the Western Circle regarding different 
branches. The first thing of importance is a list of Antiquarian remains of the 
Bombay Presidency originally compiled by James Burgess and later revised and 
published by Henry Gousens which now needs further revision. 

Architecture: Amongst the publications of the Department on the New 
Imperial Series, the following are useful to a student of Architecture of Gujarat : — 

“ Architecture of Ahmedabad ” published by Hope and Ferguson in 1886 and 
“Muhammadan Architecture of Gujarat ” Ahmedabad, Parts I and II by Burgess 
published in 1900 , Another Volume of the same name in this series published in 
1898 which deals with the architectural remains of the Muslim period noticed at 
Broach, Cambay, Champaner, Dhoika and Mahmud&bad and other places in Gujarat 
except Ahmedabad. Similarly about the monuments of the Pre-Islamic period of 
Gujarat there is a volume named “Antiquarian Remains of Northern Gujarat ** by 
Burgess and Gousens. This was published by the Baroda State, This state also 
published another Volume “ Antiquities of Dabhoi ” by the same author. The big 
volume with sumptuous illustrations is also translated in Gujarati by Mr. C« T. Mody. 

; Of local histories mention must be made of the “ History of Ahmedabad ” and 
“ History of Cambay ” by Mr. Ratnamanirao B. Jotey in Gujarati which deals with 
the history and architecture of the above cities. 

Iconography : Sculptures and icons can be divided into three main section 
Brabmanic, Buddhistic and Jain. The genera! principles of Iconography are almost 
the same throughout India, but slight difference of artistic styles and traditions in 
various Provinces. Gujarat has its own peculiarities and these must be studied. 
Elements of Hindu Iconography in 4 volumes by T. Gopmathr&o, for instance* 
supplies the general infoimation about the peculiarities of Vaishnavites, Shivite and 
misceEaneous gods and goddesses of Hindus and a study of the same would enable 
one to identify the Brahmanical Sculptures and bronzes. For ilustrations the author 
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has used almost in every case an image from South India. Images of Gods and. 
Goddesses in North India, Bengal and Gujarat may not materially differ from those in 
South illustrated in the above books so far as the general description or Dhyana is 
concerned, but the Provincial trait would certainly vary in different parts of India.. 
From this point of view the catalogues or handbooks of sculptures and bronzes in 
various museums such as the Dacca Museum, The Indian Museum, Calcutta, The 
Rajshahi Museum, the Sarnath Museum, the Mathura Museum and the Government 
Museum, Madras, etc., serve a very useful purpose for a comparative study of the 
Iconographical and Sculptural art in various parts of India. Unfortunately there is 
no museum exclusively for Gujarat as such and no catalogue or handbook affording 
a thorough study of sculptures, etc., for Gujarat has been published so far excepting 
a few minor publications such as the illustration of images carved on walls of the Fort 
and Kalimata temple at Dabhoi and illustrated in the Volume on the antiquities of 
Dabhoi and some one incidentally illustrated in other books on architecture mention- 
ed above. There is one more handbook published by the Archaeological Department 
of Idar State which includes very good and rare images right from the Gupta age to 
the 16th century A.D. 

Illustrations contained in some publications of the Baroda State recently also 
do show some nice images. But that is not enough. Studies of Bronzes and Sculp- 
tures not only from Galleries of the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, but also 
from various ancient and medieval temples throughout Gujarat have yet to be pro- 
perly studied and published though stray images and bronzes have been dealt with 
by scholars like Drs. Mujumdar and Sankalia, etc. 

So far as Jain iconography is concerned, the University of Bombay has allowed 
two students to work on this' subject. They have been working on these subjects 
for several years and have collected photographs of various images from places* 
throughout Gujarat including the museum galleries at Baroda and Bombay and 
other places. Their theses are ready and submitted for the degree of Ph.D. But 
unfortunately none of them is so far been approved and consequently the results of 
their study have not yet seen the light of the day. We have, therefore, to be satis- 
fied with only stray articles published in different periodicals. Gujarat is specially 
rich in Jain iconography and possesses thousands of icons not only in the existing 
temples such as Delwara, Achalgadh, Satrunjaya, Pavagadh but also at Cambay, 
Patan, Ahmedabad and various other places. There are hundreds of images in pri- 
vate collections as well as collective, study of which would yield a rich crop of histo- 
rical material besides the iconographic study. Some scholar must take this work up 
and the Gujarat Research Society or the Forbes Gujarati Sabha or the Gujarat 
Vernacular Society will, it is hoped, gladly undertake to publish the same for the 
benefit of Gujarat. ' , ■ ■ 1 ' y " U 

Epigraphy : Like other Provinces Gujarat also has the proud privilege of 
having rich Epigraphical material right from the Asokan edicts of Gimar to the 
modem age and has supplied ample material for a study of history and culture of 
Gujarat through its copper plate grants, inscribed stone slabs and Prashastis of the* 
Valabhis, Rashtrakutas, Solankis, Silaharas and Muslim Sultans before the Mughal 
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Museum which is almost a last word so far as tile study of these coins is concerned. 
Coins are the only available source of information so far as the Genealogy of the 
Kshatrapa Kings is concerned. No regular and thorough stud}’ of the Gupta and 
medieval coins of Gujarat has so far been undertaken by any scholar except stray 
articles. As regards the Muslim period Dr. Taylor and Prof. Hodivala have been the 
pioneers. A catalogue of the coins of the Sultans of Gujarat, who had a sway over 
Gujarat from the close of the 14th century to about the end of the 16th century, is 
published by the Prince of Wales Museum, Bomba}?. A study of Mughal coins issued 
from the different mints in Gujarat was, to some extent , attempted by Dr. Taylor 
but nothing comprehensive is so far available about these coins. Of the Marathas, 
and East India Coy. Coins also there are stray articles by Dr. Taylor, Prof. Hodiwala, 
Mr. A. Master and the author of this article. A study of the coins of Baroda, Cam- 
bay, Surat and so many states in Kutch and Kathiawar is also severally made. 
Attempt at a compilation of the coins issued from the mints of these different states 
has still to be made. This is possible only if the various states get the old coins in 
the state treasuries examined and listed and publish not only catalogues of what they 
have but also publish a regular study of the coinage of their respective states with 
nice plates. This is likely to bring to light many rare and unknown coins unpublish- 
ed hitherto. A general survey of the coins current in Gujarat from the earliest times 
to the modern period by this author is published by the Forbes Gujarati Sabha which 
was merely a popular lecture by the author delivered under the auspices of the said 
Sabha. But a detailed work dealing with all the coins is a necessity which some 
society interested in the study of the history of Gujarat must undertake to publish. 

Old Literature : Old manuscripts and documents preserved in the collec- 
tions of Jain Bhandaras and’ old families of Gujarat are also useful sources of contem- 
porary history. Mr. Chimanlal Dalai, Mr. Mohanlal Dalichand Desai and Muni 
Jinavijaya have contributed their own quota in bringing some old material to light 
but that is not enough. A regular campaign of the study and publication of a series 
of books comprising the information contained in this old valuable manuscripts is 
necessary. 

Prehistory : Very little was done till recently about the study of Prehistorys 
of Gujarat except a cursory survey done by Mr. R. Bruce Foote of the Geological 
Survey as far back as 1891-94. He discovered some prehistoric sites and found some 
paleoliths from the northern and central Gujarat. The former, he considered to 
be earliest human artifacts in India known till then. After this nothing was done 
In the field for almost half a century. 

In about 1940 the late Rao Bahadur Dikshit organized a pre-historic expedition 
in Gujarat under the leadership of Dr. H. D. Sankalia. The Deccan College Research 
Institute and the Gujarat Research Society also" co-operated with the scheme spon- 
sored by the Archaeologial Department. The result was the discovery of several 
sites in the Vijapur, Punch mahal and Kadi prant of the Baroda State, Sabarmati 
Valley and northern Gujarat. Almost all the sites mentioned by Mr. Bruce Foote 
were re-examined and some sites in the Baroda State were taken up for systematic 
excavation. This yielded quite an interesting data for the study of the Prehistoric 
3 
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rhe skeletons and macroliths discovered during the first expe- 
he continuation of this useful work for two more seasons. It is. 
tre Baroda State has published the results of the first expedition 
of the Pratapsinha Coronation series. It is hoped that similar 
n * the discoveries made by Dr. Sankalia in his subsequent expe- 
Dr. Iravati Karve, etc. will soon be available to scholars. 

ndva who was the representative of Gujarat Research Society 
Gujarat Prehistoric expedition took to further exploration m the 
and discovered some Prehistoric sites in the Rajp>ph» Mate fo 
lining it to the Central India he has been able to make some im- 
; It is hoped that these two Gujarati scholars will be able to 
ntific enquiries into the prehistoric period of Gujarat. 

a Summary of what is done in Gujarat so far as the study o£ 
laeologv is concerned. 


HISTORY OF BUDDHISM IN GUJARAT / 


Moreshwar G. Dikshit, Ph.D., Poona. 

Buddhism in Gujarat is a very fascinating chapter in its cultural history. Though 
he 'subject has often attracted the attention of many scholars, it has not been studied 
m details. At the request of the Editor of this Journal, an attempt is made in the 

following pages to trace the history of the growth of Buddhism in Gujarat from the 
available data'. 

Before studying the development of Buddhism it is necessary to examine the 
numerous references to Gujarat occurring in Early Buddhist Literature. It becomes 
necessary to deal with them first because in many cases the chronology of these 

works is not yet definitely settled, though their importance for history is widely 
accepted. 

It is well known that according to ancient Indian tradition, the whole of India 
was divided into five main divisions, which were again sub-divided into several 
Jana-padas The country corresponding to modern Gujarat was included in the 
division called Aparanta— the Western Sea-board of India— though sometimes it 
also seems to have been included in the Madhya-desa. In the Anguttam Nikaya} 
whichpurports to give the main important sixteen Jana-padas in India at the time 
of Buddha, we do not find the name of Aparanta [or taka), and the Jana -padas in- 
cluded m it, though some places from it are mentioned there. 

In Early Buddhist Literature, the modern Kathiawad territory is mentioned 
by the name Surattha. A river called Satodika flowed on the borders of the Surattha 
jana-pada, according to the Sarabhanga 2 (No. 522) and the Indriya 3 (No. 423) 
Jatakas. According to one of them the hermitage of Salissara stood on the banks of 
this river, while the other gives the name of the hermit as Medissara. The mention of 
Surattha as a jina-pada-desa is found in the Milinda-Panha « in the Peta-vatthu 5 in 
the Apadana • and in the Niddesa\ According to the Peta Vatthu Commentary 8 , 
hundred years after the death of Buddha, the king of Surattha was Pingalaka. 

Another important place of topographical interest in Gujarat mentioned in Early 
Buddhist Literature is Sovira. This country has often been associated with the 

1. Angultam Nihaya, (P.T.S.), I, p. 213, IV, pp. 252, 256, 260. 

2. Foiisboll, Jataka, III, p. 463. 

3. Ibid., V, p. 153. 

LiuLurtT^m.^^' (S - RE - XXXVI) PP ' 2U ’ 331 > 359 '• History of Pali 

5. Peta Vatthu , (P.T.S.) IV, p. 57. - ■ V-Vv'a V ■ 

iW ^' apadana, (P. T.S.) II, p. 359 ; cl Law, Studies in Apadana/’ J.B.B.R.A.S., XIII, p. 32 - 
JDey Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Mediaeval India, p. 183. * 

7. Niddessa (P/T.S.), I, pp. 154-155 ; cl Law, History of Pali Literature, 662. 

8 Peta Vatthu Commentary , (P.T.S.) , p. 244. 
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5ind.hu country, which obviously refers to parts of modem Sindh adjoining Kafchia- 
wad. In the Aiittha Jataka 9 (No. 424), the capital of the Sovira country is men- 
tioned as Roruva, which seems to be the same as Roruka, mentioned m the Digha- 
Nikaya 10 . In the Milinda Panha 11 and the Vimm Vatthu Commentary 12 this is said 
to be place to be visited by the sea. The Dmyamdana 13 alludes to it as an import- 
ant city. In it, a king called Rudrayana is said to be a friend oi: King Biinbisara of 

Magadha. 

In Farly Buddhist Literature we do not find anv name corresponding to Lata 
(the ancient name of Gujrat) but in the Ceylonese Chronicles’ 1 we find mention 
•of a Lula-rattha, which evidently indicates the same territory. According to the 
Dipavamsa 15 , SThapura is stated to be the capital of this country. 

Even though the references to these places mentioned in Early Buddhist Lite- 
rature are only general, by far the most important place mentioned by it i> Kluru- 
kachchha, modem Bhroach. The Early Buddhist Literatuie has fully bi ought out 
the importance of this sea-port in Gujrat. 

In the Vinaya Piiaka 18 , we are told the story of a Buddhist Bhikshu from this 
place, who in a dream saw himself sleeping with another woman and who thought 
himself to be guilty of the Parajika sin. Upali ruled out that he was blameless. ” In 
subsequent literature this incident is referred to as “ Bharukaehchha Vatthu.” 

In the Jataka Literature we have at least three references to Bhamkachchha 
as a sea-port. In the Bharu Jataka 18 (No. 213), we are told that Bodhisattva once 
went to the land of Bharu, with a caravan oi merchants to buy salt, and vinegar, 
from the Himva region. The Supparaka Jataka 10 (No. 463) tells us t hat Bodhi- 
sattva was once born as a master mariner of Bharukaehchha. In the 
Jataka m (No. 360) regular trade between Suvarnna Bhnmi anti Bharukachchtia is 
mentioned; according to this Jataka a caravan route starting from Benares and 
passing through the deserts of Rajaputana terminated at BharukachcliluA 1 . fre- 
quent trading activities between Suvarnna Bhumi, Soparaka and Bharu cac ic l *•» 
are mentioned in Apadana s \ Maha-Nidessa 23 and Mammtha PttmnrK In the 
Tahik(C'> (No. 463). Bharukaehchha is stated to be withm one nights 


9. Fousboll, Jataka, III, p, 470. 

10. 11,235, XIX, 36. 

11. Questions of Milinda, (S.B.E. XXXVI), p. 3o9. 

12. ' Vimana Vatthu Commentary, (P.T.S.), p. 332. 

13. ' Divyavadana, (ed. by Cowell and Neil), p. 544 il 

14. Geiger, Mahavmnsa , p, 60 ; Dipavamsa, p» 54. 

15. • Dipavamsa , p. 54. • ■ ' ' 

16. ' Oldenberg, Vinaya Pitakam, III, p, 39 ; Dey, op. oil, p, 

17. Buddha-ghosha, Samania pasadi ka, (P.T.S.) I, p. 283. 

18. Fousboll, Jataka , II, p. 169 if. 

19. Fousboll, IV, pp. 137-39. 

20. Fousbolt, Jataka , III, p. 188 ff. a 

21. Cl Rhys Davids, Buddhist India t pp. 38, 96, 104 and 1 16, 
to the land route between B snares and Bharukaehchha, 

22. Apadana, (P.T.S.) II, p. 476. 

23. Niddesa, (P.T.S.), I, 

24. Mmoratha Purnni, (P.T.S.), I, p. 1 d6, 

25. Fousboll, Jataka, IV, pp. 137-139, 
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journey by sea from Sopara. In the Udana Commentary ae , reference is made to the 
peta of a wicked merchant from Bharukachchha, seen by Sona at Ujjain. 

. l Several of the references occurring in later Buddhist Literature repeat what is 
said earlier about the trading activities in Bharukachchha as also stress its import- 
ance as a port. In the Ceylonese Chronicles 27 Vijaya is said to have lan ded 
and stayed for three months in Bharukachchha. 

In the Bodhi-sattv-avadana 2 8 , where the whole story contained in the Supparaka 
and Soparaga 29 Jatakas is repeated, the coast near Bharukachchha is termed Bha- 
rukachchha. The Divyavadana 30 , refers to Bharukachchha as very rich and pros- 
perous city, thickly populated. It giv'es us an interesting account of the foundation 
of the city by King Bhiru. 

In the Bharu Jataka seme explanation of the words Bharukachchha is indirectly 
given. This Jataka refers to the faction between two parties of merchants who' 
came to reside in the city. They sought the help of King Bharu to settle their 
dispute. The King having decided in favour of the wrong party the whole land of 
Bharu, about three hundred leagues in length, submerged into the sea by the wrath 
of Gods. In the Hindu legendary accounts also this place, which is associated with 
the name of Bhrigu (and/or) Jamadagnya, is said to have been sunk into the sea with 
the arrows of Parasurama 31 . The real interpretation of the term, however, seems to 
be an attempt to give the geographical description of the country, for, both the 
component words Bharu and Kachchha mean a marshy land, according to Panini 32 , 
and it is obvious therefore that all the traditions recorded about Bharukachchha are 
only a later justification of the original name of the country as suggested from its. 
geographical features. 

In the Sarattha-pakasini 33 , it is mentioned as Bharu-nagara, in the Bharu- 
rattha, while both Apadana Si and Manoratha Purani 3B , locate it in the Sunaparanta, 

country 36 . People from Bharukachchha are referred to in Atthasalini 37 and Milinda 
Panha ss . 


Nanwf,U U p a i292 ° mmentary ’ P ‘ 307 ; cl MaIal sekhara, A Dictionary of Pali Proper 

27. Mahavamsa , ch. VI ; Dipavamsa, ch. IX. 

28. Mitra, Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal, p. 51 ; cf. Law, “Geographical Essavs 

P* 48 ; Law, Geographical data from Sanskrit Buddhist Literature” A.B.OMJ., XV d. 85 ^ ” 

29. Arya Sura, Jataka Mala, (Kern’s Edn.) p« 94. * 

A . 3 $\ rT Cow Si 1 and Divyavadana, p. 545; cf. Kalipada Mitra, bharukachchha” 2nd 
■ -A ni., JL.Vl, p. 60. ■■■ 

31. Cf. Brahmanda Parana, III, 57, Vv. 47 ££. 

, 32 ; Jshtayayi, 4. 2, 126, and 4, 2, 133 ; Cf. Rajwade, "KMi Sabdachi VyutpattT 

Annual Report of the Barata Itihasa Samsodhak Mandala, Poona, Saka 1832, p. 55, 

33. Sarattha Pakhasini, III, pp. 284-85. 

34 Apadana , (P.X.S.) II, p. 476. 

35. Manortatha Puraani, (S.H.B.), I, p. 156. y/'.V. /•/,/ yi- 

• T he Sunaparanta country, according to the Sasana Vamsa, introduction, p. i , lay 

in the regi.on lying to the west of the upper Irrawaddy river in Burma. Cf. Law, History of Pali 
Literature, II, p. 596; cf. Malalsekhara, op . cit, II, pp. 1210-1211. There is apparently some* 
contusion m the names of Apparanta and Sunaparanta countries in later Buddhist literature. 

37. Atthasalini, (P.T.S.). p. 305, cf. Law, op. cit., II, p. 473. 

38. Questions of Milinda, (S.B.E.), p, 211. . 
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Panha 5i , Thupammsa^ and Saddhanmasangraha. 56 Buddhaghosha's famous. 
Commentary Samantafiasadika 57 adds that it was by the Aggi-Khand-opcmia Sutia,. 
{cf. Anguttara Nikaya, IV, pp. 128-135) that 37,000 people were converted in 
Aparanta by Yonaka Dharmarakshita. According to another text Thera Yana 
Dhammabeeta was sent to Aparanta. 58 

Several ancient buildings have been attributed to Asoka by the Chinese monks.. 

Tfiranath, the 16th century Tibetan-monk-historian, also refers to the efforts of 
Asoka towards the spread of Buddhism in Western India in a general way. He 
alludes to the various missionaries that Asoka sent to the different countries. At 
the end of his career, he decided to give 1,000 million gold each to the clergy in. 
Aparantaka, Kashmira and Tukhara. He paid in full to the clergy to Kushmira 
and Tukhara, but when 40 million gold and other requisites were yet to be paid to the 
clergy of Aparantaka, the king fell ill. Vasavadatta, his grandson, who was in charge 
of the treasury failed to execute his orders. Asoka, who was nearing his end that 
time, was living on myrobolan fruits. 59 He, at the suggestion of his ministers asked 
the clergy to take over his kingdom in lieu of his unfulfilled promise. The clergy 
after carrying the administration for two days returned it to the grandson (or perhaps- 
son) of Asoka 60 . 

Taranath has cited Kshemendra as his authority and says that his account of 
Asoka is also to be found in the seven Avadanas of the Sravaka-Pitaka 61 . 

Taranath’s account of Asoka may generally be found trustworthy, for many of 
the facts recorded in his books are corroborated by the early chronicles such as* the- 
Mahavamsa and the Dipavamsa. 


That the Aparantaka mentioned in the above passage was no other than the 
Western sea-board of India, will be seen from the following references to Buddhism 
in Bharukachchha in the days of Asoka, mentioned in the next chapter of his book,, 
under the heading “ Events Contemporanious with King Asoka.” 

According to Taranath’s story, Sudarshana, the son of a Kshatriya king Dar- 
shana, from Bharukachchha, converted his father to the Buddhist faith! after 
having ordained his teachings from Acharya iSukiiyana. He states that the 
discipline (vinaya) of the four groups in that country was managed by Krsna and 
Mahasudarshana 62 . 


54. Questions of Milinda, (S.B.E.)p. 331. 

Literlture?i Up p V 5&z a ‘ ° f ' Jourml °f P <*U Text Society, (1898), cf. Law, History of Pali 

of Rdi ° f ‘ JOU¥ml ° fthe PaU TeXt S ° ciety ’ {m0) ’ °- 65 * cL Law > Hisiory 

57. Samantapasidika, (P.T.S.), III, cf. Mookerji, Asoka, p. 33. 

58. ci.J.R.A.S.' 189S, II, p. 562. F 

s 4 ^ a4iti011 is supported by Hiuen Thsang’s account, cf. Beal, Record of the Western 

Indian Histo^a^Quarterly, tfTsu ™ ^ by Drs ’ U ’ N ‘ Ghosal Nalinaksha Dutta 

61. Ibid., p.344. 

62. Ibid., I.H.Q., VII, p. 155. 
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■ The consecration of Aparantaka is believed to have been complete only after the- 
Third Council-’ 3 , under the patronage of Asoka, at Pataliputra, which took place- 
in 248 B.C. 64 . 

If the traditions are believed to be true, Asoka’s attempts towards the spread, 
of the religion were directed in other places also. Recently Mr. Charan Das Chat- 
terji 6 °, has drawn our attention to another interesting figure of Asokan times, who- 
seems to have been converted by Asoka himself. It was the King Pingalaka of 
Surashtra, the tawny-eyed ruler, who is known to have ruled in the times of the- 
Moriyas, from the P etavatthu 66 and its commentary ParamaithadipanP 1 . He 
was a believer of the “Non-existence of Consequence .” (N aditthikaditthi) . 

He started for Pataliputra for converting Asoka himself to his own faith leaving 
his general Nandaka, to the administration of the country of Surashtra. In the 
meanwhile Nandaka died, whose funeral was conducted with the Buddhist rites by 
his daughter, Uttara, who was a pious Buddhist herself. 

The king returned as an ardent believer in Buddhism. He explained it by 
trying that the Senapat-i Nandaka appeared in the form of a petci, who explained 
to him, from his own experiences, the difficulties in following the wrong principle. 
The monks to whom the story was told, gave wide publicity to this in the 3rd. 
Council held at Pataliputra. 

Besides the missionaries that were sent by Asoka, some independent preaching, 
seems to have been done in Aparanta, particularly by Mogaliputta Tissa, the Head 
of the Buddhist Church after the Third Council. This was first pointed out by 
Geiger 68 , as can be inferred from an account in the Thupavamsa™ , and from the 
Asokaavadana 70 . 

Asoka visited many important centres of Buddhist pilgrimage and set up rock 
edicts and pillars on which he caused to be engraved his orders regarding the obser- 
vance of faith and instructions. These edicts have been found nearly all over his. - 
empire in different places even as far south as the Mysore State which may roughly 
be said to have marked the boundaries of his dominions. In Western India, Asoka ’s 
memory has been perpetuated at two places viz., by the Girnar Rock Edicts and from, 
the Sopara Fragment discovered by the late Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji. From the 
mention of Sulathika in the Dhauli Rock Edict 71 and from the Girnar Rock Edicts. • 
themselves it can definitely be stated that Saurashtra (modem Kathiawar) must 
have been under the sway of that great ruler. 

63. Mahavamsa XII and Dipavamsa VII. 

64. Bhandarkar, Asoka, (2nd Edn.); according to Mookerji, Asoka, pp. 45-46 this date is 
264-255 B.C. 

65. “A Historical Character in the reign of Asoka Maurya; D. R. Bhandarkar Volume- 
p. 329 ff. 

66. Petavatihu, ( P.T.S .) pp. 57-61. 

67. Paramatthadipani. (P.T.S.), pp. 244-257. 

68. Cf. Law, History of Pali Literature , p. 564. 

69. Thupa-vamsa, Ch. III. 

70. Cf. J.R.A.S. (1898), p. 545. 

71. Dhauli R.E.V., cf. J.A.S.B „ 1838, p. 237 ; cf. Dey, Geographical Dictionary of Ancient 
and Mediaeval India, p. 1197, 
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After the probable Mauryan power in Western India, the history of the period 
.after Asoka, is practically blank till we come to the Satavahana Period. Large part 
•of Southern Gujarat was in the hands of the Satavahana rulers, and during this period 
.several Bud dhis t caves were being carved in the Deccan. During the inter-regnum 
of the Kshaharata ruler Usavadata we find that he made several benefactions to 
places in Gujarat by building quadrangular rest-houses and establishing free ferry 
boats on the rivers Iba, Parada, Tapi, Karabena and Dahanuka all of which are now 
located in Gujarat. It is interesting to find that in the Nasik Cave Inscriptions we 
come across a reference to his gift of a village called Chikhala-padra 72 in the district 
(A hara) of Kapura. This place has now been identified with modern Chikhalda, 
.situated on the banks of the Mindhola river near Surat 73 . It seems somewhat curious 
to find that the income from a place in Gujarat should have been given for the main- 
tenance of monks of the caves in a distant place like Nasik. It will be recalled that 
the head of the district of Kapura is again mentioned in the Piirdi copper-plates 74 of 
.a later Traikutaka ruler Darhasena. Among the conquests of Goutamiputra Sata- 
karni II who wrested the Satavahana throne from Nahapana, we find mention of 
Suratha (Sourashtra-Kathiawad), Kukura and Anupa countries 75 . During his time 
we find that two brothers from the Lakundiya family from Bharukachchha donating 
a two-celled cave to the monastery at Junnar 76 , which must have been due to the 
constant communications between the two places and the stronghold of Buddhism 



in Bharukachchha. 

Amongst the Kshatrapa rulers who were ruling contemporaneously with the 
Later Satavahanas in Kathiawar and parts of Gujarat, we find that in the Andhau 
Inscriptions of Kshatrapa Jayadaman 77 , grandson of Chastana, reference is made to 
two Sramanas of the names of Rishabha-deva and Madana, who erected some stone 
memorial tablets. Though by the word Sramana would generally be indicated a 
Bu ddhis t monk, it does not seem likely that Buddhist monks are implied here, as 
the practice of erecting memorial stones called Lashthis is not quite known to Bud- 
•dhism. 

In the 1935-36 excavations at Amreli in Katliiawad, two fragmentary terra-cotta 
figurines have been found. These represent the images of Buddha and a Budhi- 
sattva, which have been assigned to the beginning of the Christian Era 78 . Further 
■explorations at this site has yielded many insciibed potsherds, giving the names of 
•some individuals or localities from which they hailed. These inscriptions read : 

(*) Sri-Gira(i)nagara (ii) V ajapa (Hi) Sri-Vighra 

(iv) Sri-Panda (v) Ghahta (vi) Vakrumidrukaya (?) 


72. Luders' List (Nasik) No. 1133. 

73. Epi Ind., X* p. 53. 

74. Ibid . 

75. Luders* list (Nasik) No. 1123. 

76. Luders’ List (junnar) No. 1164; Dr. Sankalia is inclined to interpret© <f Lakundiya 
as “having gone there Bharukachchha^ from Lanka” cL Archaeology of Gujrat , p. 299. This, 
•however, is not quite clear. 

77. Epi Ind., XV, p. 25 ft 

78. Annual Report, Archaeological Department, Baroda, 1935-3$, p. 21 and Plate VII 
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These potsherds are believed to be fragments of vessels, which might have 
belonged to some Buddhist monks and have been assigned 79 to a period before the 
Arab invasion of Kathiawad (724-743 A.D.). This important site is yet to be 
explored more thoroughly. 

During the Kshatrapa rule in Kathiawar in the second century A.D., several 
-caves seem to have been carved. The most notable amongst these excavations are 
the caves at Junagad, Sana, Talaja, Dhank and Jhinjhurijhar. Not all of them are 
Buddhist as it was formerly supposed and from their simple architectural forms it is 
not always very easy to determine their exact period. But as will be shown below 
there is reason to believe that many of them belong to the Kshatrapa period. 

■ The caves at Junagadh consist of three different groups, carved in different 
periods. In the group now known as Bawa Pyara’s Matha, we have a Buddhist 
Chaitya 80 with a semi-circular apsidal end. The stupa contained in it was probably 
■structural with a pradakshina-margga around it, but which now unfortunately is 
destroyed. Majority of the smaller caves in this group are rectangular halls with a 
verandah in their front, supported by square or octagonal pillars. This plan of 
the early viharas is often met with in the caves of the 2nd century in Maharashtra. 
In one of them we come across a pillar with a pot-shaped capital 81 , which can easily 
be compared with such capitals of pillars in the caves of the Satavahana period in 
the Deccan, Another architectural feature noticed in some of these caves is tpp* 
•early form of the Chaitya Window, somewhat definite in shape and with the lower 
ends of the arch drawn inwards 82 . In Maharashtra, such windows are to be seen 
in the caves at Nadsur, with the difference that they have no horizontal bars 
surmounting the arch as noticed in Junagad. 

Besides this, there are certain religious symbols in these caves which have been 
identified as Svastika, Bhadrasana, Nandi-pada, Mina-yugala and Kalasha 83 . Though 
there is some doubt as regards the exact significance of these carved over a 
door-way, it can be argued that majority of these, with the exception of Mina-yugula, 
-are to be noticed in Buddhist sculpture from different places in their simpler or de- 
veloped forms. It has been suggested that these symbols are Jaina 84 but the com- 
monness of the same symbols recurring in Jaina and Buddhist iconography, makes 
us believe that these are possibly Buddhist as the other architectural features in this 
group of caves would show. 

In the Bawa Pyara group one inscription of the time of Kshatrapa Jayadaman 85 
has been found on an isolated stone which seems to have been brought there from 
■outside. From the expression " Kevali-jhyana-sampraptam ” which is particularly 

79. Ibid., 1938-39, pp. 5-7. 

; 80. Burgess, “Antiquities o t Kathiawad and Kachba “ A.S.WJ IX, p. 139, Plate XVII; 
Sankalia, Archaeology of Gujrat, Plate Fig. 1. 

81. Burgess, Ibid., Plate XVIII, Fig. 4 ; Sankalia, Ibid., p. 48. 

82. Burgess Ibid., Plate XIX. 

83. Sankala, op. ciL, p. 48. 

84. Ibid. 

85. Epi . Ind., XVI, p. 239. 
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used by the Jaina sect 86 , contained in this inscription it seems likely that the caves, 
were occupied by the members of that sect at a subsequent period, a fact which 
also seems to have been noted by the Chinese traveller Hiuen Thsang 87 . 

The caves carved at Uparakot in Jimagad are assigned to the 6th century A.D. 
and do not appear to be Buddhist 88 . 

The caves at Talaja, which are about thirty in number, are definitely Buddhist* 
On the facade of the Cave known as Ebhala Mandapa we find the same' type of the 
Chaitya Window 89 noticed in the Bawa Pyara Matha at Jimagad 90 , the latter of which, 
as we have said |bove, was a Buddhist excavation. 

The stupa in the Chaitya in the Talaja group has its capital attached to the roof 01 ,. 
This characteristic feature is noticed in many chaityas in Maharashtra such as at 
Karad 92 , Kuda 93 , Mahad 94 and Junnar 95 . 



The caves at Sana 98 are sixty-two in number and may be assigned to the same age 
as the group of Talaja. The chaitya in this group 97 has a Hat roof, as noticed in the 
chaityas of this period and the date assigned to it is confirmed by the style of the 
pillars in the same cave, 98 as well as by the bench running round all the sides of a 
Vihara" nearby now known as Bhima Chavadi. In the viharas at Karad 100 , 
Nasik 101 , Kuda 102 , Selarwadi 103 and several others in Maharashtra this feature is 
commonly noticed. 

Another group of Buddhist caves in Kathiawad is near Siddhesar in a ravine- 
called Jhinjhirijhar. 1 hough most of the caves in this group are now in a ruinous 
state, the photograph of one of them 104 published by Dr. Sankalia, shows that it con- 


86. Cf. Ind. Ant,, XX, p. 363. 

87. Beal , Buddhist Records of the Western World, II p 269 

88. Sankalia, op. cit., p. 51. 

89. Burgess, op. cit., Plate XXVIII. 

90. Ibid., Plate XVI. 

91. Burgess, Ibid, p. 148 ; Sankalia, op. cit., p. 52. 

of ml, ^ 2 - 4 ; *"•**« 

of- f 0r S U v a i cl <; B " rsess > lb }, a - Plate Vln . Figs- 1.4.6 ; Fergusson, op. cit. Hate V Fig 1 

94. For Mahad, cf Burgess, Ibid., Plate IX, Figs. 1 and 6 ; A.S.W.I., xf Plate facing page 1 

95. For Junnar, cf. Fergusson, op. cit. Plate XVIII, Figs. 1-2, 6-7, and 9-10 ° 18 

K- Q i viu s ® vera ^ groups of caves at Sana have recently been described in great detail hv 
fJ^ 1940 and S T°T- CUt Budd “ st at Sana hills” in 

A S.“3& B E’T 1945! ' "■ xxm-xx*** ilvf. 

98. Ibid., Plate XXIX, Fig. 3. ’ S ‘ 

99. Ibid., Plate XXIX, Fig. 4. 

1m' for Karad caves cf. Burgess, A.S.W.I., IV, Plate X, Figs. 1, 7. 9 
Fig. if F ° r NaSlk CaV8S cf ' Fer gusson, Cave Temples of India, Plate XIX, Fig. 1 ; Plate XXVI, 

V, Fi 02 !'. F ° r “ CaV6S Ci BurgeSS ' £ cit - H ate, VIII, Figs, 1, 2, Furgusson, op. cit., Plate 
for Srfarwadi caves cf. Fergusson, op. cit., Plate V Fie 3 

Ull p XIV> Fig * 24 ‘ S * 
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4 A group of caves near Dhank was formerly supposed to be of Buddhist origin 106 ; 

but a recent examination of the sculptures in these show that they were Jaina, which 
.-.possibly are the earliest images of that sect in Kathiawar 107 . 

After the Kshatrapa rule in Kathiawar, a considerable portion of Gujrat seems 
to have been under the sway of the Traikutaka rulers, as two copper-plate grants 108 
•of this dynasty and some coins would show. Even though no information regarding 
the state of Buddhism can be obtained from their grants, it may be noted that some 
§ remote, connection reminiscent of Buddhism during these days may perhaps be 

traced in the name of Buddha-Gupta, who appears as a dutaka in the Pardi Plates of 
| Darhasena. It may also be noted that a copper-plate grant dated in the 245th year 

•of the Traikutaka Era has been found in excavations in front of the chaitya cave at 
Kanheri 109 , This plate refers to the construction of a brick-built chaitya (i.e. Stupa) 
dedicated by one Bhadraruchi, an inhabitant of Kanaka in the Sindhu -Vishnya. It 
slso contains some references to minor Buddhist deities connected with the Buddhist 
Pantheon, wmch seem to indicate that Mahayana doctrines of Buddhism were al- 
ready well-spread during the rule of the Traikutakas. 

In. the chapter on the " Propagation of Mahayana ” in Taranath’s History of 
Buddhism 110 , we are told that in the South western country of Surashtra, a brahmin 
named Kulika, on hearing of Sthavira Arhat Nanda’s discourses on Mahayana, in 7 
vited him to preach. King Laksha£va is said to have erected 500 viharas on Mount 
Abhu (Abu) for the facilities of teaching. 

The history of Gujarat for the period after the termination of the Traikutaka rule 
to the advent of the Gupta age has not been worked out satisfactorily. Consequently 
our information about the condition of Buddhism for this interval is very brief. 
Nevertheless in about the fourth century A.D., we find the grandson of a merchant 
from Surashtra, recording the establishment of a (stone) umbrella, in honour of the 
Lord Buddha in Kosam (ancient Kausambi). 111 According to the Chinese sources 112 , 

1 Dharma-Gupta, a scholar from Lata (Gujarat), is said to have left his native place and 

travelling through Central India he reached the capital of China in 590 A.D. 

The period synchronizing with the Gupta rule in Kathiawar and North India, 
•and the Vakatakas in Central India and the Deccan, was marked by an important 
•'development in the History of Buddhism in the country. With the spread of Bud- 
dhism in foreign countries, China was getting more and more into touch with India. 
In this period a number of Chinese pilgrims visited India with a view to see the Mother 


106. Burgess, A.SJV.L, II, p. 150. 

107. Sankalia, "The Earliest Jaina Sculptures in Kathiawar/* J.R.A.S (1938) pp. 426-30; 
and Plates III-IV; See also Archaeology of Gujrat, pp. 53, 186, and 234. 

108. Pardi Plates of Darhasena, Sam. 207, f.B. fr.R.A.S., XVI, p. 346 ff. and Epi. Ind X 
p- 51 ff. ; and Surat Plates of Vyaghrasena, Sam. 241, J.B.B.R.A . S. XXIII, p. 6 ff., Epi. Ind., 
XI p. 219 if. 

109. Cf. A.S.W.I. , X, pp. 57-40. Bird, Historical Researches , p. 10, Plate XLVII. 

1 10. Chapter XIII, (trans. by Drs. TJ. N. Ghosal and N. Dutt.) X, pp. 554-55. 

111. Muiumdar, "Kosam Inscription of the reign of Maharaja Vaisravana” Epi. Ind., 
XXIV p. 146 ff. 

112. Cf. B.E.F.E.O. „ II, pp. 439-40, cited by Nilakantha Sastri, Foreign Notices of South 
India , p. 14. 
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Country of Buddhism and to collect books of the religion which they had adopted 
as their own. Fa-Hian, was the first to visit India, in 399 A.D. He refers to the 
countries in Dakshina-patha, only in a general way. 113 But the two travellers who 
followed him have left ample material for the history of Buddhism in India. Y uan 
Chwang, who is better known as Huien Thsang, came to India in the middle of the 
when the Chalukya King Pulakesin II, was ruling over 
While in India, Huien Thsang traversed nearly the whole of the 


7th century (640 A.D.) 

Maharshtra, 

Indian Peninsula and an account of the countries he visited is now preserved m his 
well-known book SI-YU-KI. 1U 

About the “kingdom” of Bharukachchha, he writes that there were ten monas- 
teries in this country with 3,000 adherents, who studied the doctrines of the- 
Mahayana and belonged to Sthavira school. 11 '* 

In Kachchha, according to him, there were ten monasteries, with 1,000 priests,, 
who studied both ihe Hinayana and Mahayana doctrines of Buddhism. 118 

In Anandapura, which is now indentified with modern V danagara 117 , there 
were ten Samgharumas, with less than 1,000 priests studing the Hinayana doctrines 
of the Sammatiya school. 118 Sourashtra, which was a dependency of the \ alabhi 
rulers, had 50 monasteries having 3,000 priests studying the Sthavira school of the 
Mahayana. 119 Lastly Huien Thsang records that the Gurjjara country had only one 
monastery in which 100 priests followed the Sarvvastivadi school of the Hinayana. 129, 

It'sing was another Chinese traveller, who following in the wake of Fa-Hian 
and Huien Thsang, came to India early in 671 A.D. Unlike both these pilgrims who- 
were Mahayanists, It’sing belonged to the Mula-Sarvvasti-vadi school of Hinayana. 
Though he did not actually visit the western sea-board of India, he has left abundant 
material for the study of two important Buddhist centres of his time, viz., Nalanda 
in Bihar and Valabhi in Kathiawar, about the latter of which we shall speak presently. 

In his book, It’sing records that the Aryya-Sammatiya sect was the most flourish- 
ing in Lata (Gujarat) and Sindh, during his days. He asserts that there were a few 
monks belonging to the Aryya Mahasamghika, Aryya Sthavira and Mula Sarv- 


113. Legge, Travels of Fa Him, pp. 96-93. 

114. “Buddhist Records of the Western World “(translated by S. Beal.) 

115. Beal, Records of the Western World, 11, p. 2G0. 

116. Beal, Records of the Western World, It, p. 2SS ; Watters, On Yuan Chwang s travels in 

India, ^ II, A History of Important ancient towns and cities in Gujrat and Kathia- 

wad, Supplement to Indian Antiquary, LIII-LIV,. pH. 

1 18. Beal, op. cit., II, p. 268 ; Watters, op. cit It, p. 274. 

119. Beal, op. cit., II, p. 269 ; Watters, op. cot., II. p. 248. 

120. Beal, op. cit,. II, p. 270 ; Watters, op. cit. , It, p, 249. . , - .. 

121. losing, “A Record of the Buddhist Religion (trails, by Takakusu), Introduction, p* 
XXII . 
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raka kings of Valabhi, we know of at least 14 viharas 122 in the neighbourhood of 
Valabhi, which may be enumerated as follows : 

(1) Dudda Vihara, (2) Buddha-Dasa Vihara, (3) Bhattaraka Vihara, (4) Abha- 
yantarika Vihara, (5) Kakka Vihara, (6) Gohaka Vihara, (7) Vimala Gupta Vihara,. 
(8) Sthiramati Vihara, (9) Yaskha $ura Vihara, (10) Purnna Bhatta Vihara, (11) Ajita 
Vihara, (12) Bappa-padiya Vihara, (13) Vam§akata Vihara, (14) Yodhavaka Vihara.. 

Of these the most conspicuous one seems to be the one' built by Dudda, wife’s- 
sister of the Maitraka King Dliruvasena. It was the head of a Vihara-Mandala,. 
and Dudda- Maha-Vihara, as it later on came to be called, included in it many others; 
built by several devotees and Nos. 2-8 enumerated above. This Dudda Vihara 
seems to have received numerous grants from the Maitraka Kings at least for 140 
years (from G. E. 216 to G.E. 356) since its foundation and must have been there- 
fore the most active centre of Buddhism in Valabhi. 

Another Vihara Mandala, known from the Valabhi grants is that built by Yaksha 
Sura, which included in it the Viharas built by Purnna Bhatta and Ajita. This- 
Vihara-Mandala was meant for the use of Buddhist nuns, and like the Dudda Vihara. 
was situated in the svatala of Valabhi. In one of the copperplate grants 123 referring 
to this monastery we find that some nuns had come to stay in it, for want of ac- 
commodation in another. 

The Yodhavaka and the Vam^akata Viharas mentioned in the grants were- 
situated in the villages of the respective names near Valabhi. 

On the scholastic and educational activities in Valabhi, the accounts of the 
Chinese travellers are an important source of our information. 

Hiuen Thsang, who visited Valabhi in 640 A.D. describes that there were over 
hundred monasteries in Valabhi with 6,000 Sammatiya adherents. 123 ‘ a He refers to 
the famous Acharya Sthiramati and Gunamani, who resided in a monastery outside* 
the town. Sthiramati was the pupil of Vasubandhu, a well-known Pandit from 
Nalanda, and had written a treatise called Abhidharma-Kosha , which was already 
translated into Chinese when Hiuen Thsang visited India. The Vihara mentioned 
by Hiuen Thsang has been identified with the Bappa-padiya Vihara mentioned 
above constructed by Sthiramati. 124 Of late it has been suggested that it might be- 
located in the group of the Buddhist caves at Talaja in the neighbourhood of 
Valabhi. 125 Hiuen Thsang’s references to monks from foreign countries and 
belonging to the Hinayana sect visiting Valabhi are borne out from the 
expressions like ssFcH occurring in Maitraka copper-plates. 


122. For detailed references to the Viharas and their builders and donors see my articles- 
"Valabhi, the ancient Buddhist University" appearing in Historical and. Economic Studies ,. 
Silver Jubilee Volume of the Historical and Economical Association, Fergusson College, Poona; 
and Indian Historical Quarterly, XVI, pp.. 816-818. 

123. Gadre, “Five Vala Plates" Jour. University of Bombay, III, p. 73. 

123 -a. Beal, op. cit., II, p. 266 ■■ Watters, op. cit., II, p. 246. 

124. A.S.W.I., II, p.84 Ind. Ant., IV, p. 174. 

125. H. A . Shah, "Talaja no Prachin Vihar" Purattatva, I, p. 99-112. 
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It’sing, another Chinese monk recognised the real merit of Valabhi as an educa- 
tional centre of Buddhism. He tells us that during his life-time (671-695 A.D.) 
Valabhi and Nalanda were the only' two monasteries which compared favourably 
■with the universities like Chin-ma, Shin-chu, Lung-men and Chiue-li, in China. 124 * 
Eminent scholars and accomplished men used to gather there in crowds to discuss 
■possible and impossible doctrines. They proceeded to the Royal Court to try the 
sharpness of their wits, to present their schemes and to show their political talents 
with a view to be appointed in the Government political services/’ 127 only after they 
were assured of the excellence and correctness of their opinions from the learned in 
\alabhi and after having spent at least two years in their monasteries. 

About the monk Sthiramati, Hiuen Thsang writes that “the streams of his 
knowledge had spread abroad even to his own days.” 128 This is borne out by the 
Tibetan Catalogue of Buddhist Works 129 which ascribe to him the following works 
which have been preserved in Tibetan translations : 

(i) TS'mfir (ii) t52jarrfw#l ephtt 

(m) sn§53>q7.® JTr./o^r tpgjg- 

He is known to the Tibetans as a. great interpreter. Being a grammarian him- 
•self he translated many books on grammar from Sanskrit into Tibetan." 130 

Gunamani, was another famous monk from Valabhi, who has been referred to 
y the Chinese monk, but unfortunately we have no detailed information about 
•him or his works. 


A rya-Manju-sri-mula-kalpa, 13 1 refers to another famous monk from Valabhi 
ca ed Pindacharika, during the days of Siladitya, who is described as follows : 

cT=r^r nrg: u n 

^rairct; Pfnimr fsrai *cf i 

?Tfr>WfBT sfcit floppy sfrq- t) |, 

^ The Buddhist element in the population of Valabhi is further indicated by the 
references to certain fields which are incidentally mentioned in the copper plate 
grants. Thus in a grant 13a by Dhruvasena II dated 313 G.E., we find two kshelras 
-mentioned asSamgha Kshetra and Sthaviraka Brahmadeya kshetras, which evidently 
were Buddhist. Another field belonging to a Sthaviraka (teacher) by name Bavya 
is mentioned in the copper-plate grant 133 of Dharasena IV and dated in G.E. 326. 
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Takakusu, Records of the Western World . p. 177. 

Ibid. 

Beal, op. cii . , p. 171 ; Watters, op. cit., II, p. 1 69. 

Cordier, Catalogue du Ponds Tibetan de Bibliotheque National*. 

Bose, Indian Pandits in the Land of Snow, p. 133. 

^Manj u-sri-M ula-kalpa, 35th vv. 587-59 ; Jayaswal, An Imperial History 

J.B.B.R.AS. (n.s.) I, p.p, 50-53. 

J.B.B.AA.S.> X, p. 66 ; hit. Ant, I, p, 14. 








Besides this some references to “Ratna-traya” (fragment 1). Samgha (frag. 4). 
and Tathagata (frag. 5) occurring in some fragmentary stone inscriptions 135 found 
at Vala point to the Buddhist influence in Valabhi in the VI- VII century A.D. 

* tWlU be seen from the numerous donations recorded in copper-plate grants that 
Buddhism m Valabhi owes much to the patronage of the Maitraka kings (majority 
of whom were Saivites) and to the liberality of the members of the Royal Family 
and to the munificient gifts made by the feudatories and officers of State under the 
Maitraka rulers. Many of the donations provided for the daily necessities of the 
monks m the monasteries such as Pinda-pata (alms), Sayanasana (beds), Bheshajya 
(medicine), Chivaras (clothes) etc. for the worship of the Buddha images and current 
repairs to the monasteries. Some important variations are met with when the 
annointing of images, 130 performance of dance and music, 137 or the covering of floors 
with grass 133 is referred to in their copper-plate grants. One grant provides for the 
purchase of religious books for a monastery. 133 In some others the fortifications 110 
and the well laid gardens 141 around the Viharas are mentioned. Elsewhere, 142 we 
have descriptions of the tasteful decorations in the monasteries. 

It is generally believed that Buddhism preached in Valabhi, must have been 
Hinayana. Some Scholars 143 have laid undue stress on this point on the authority of 
Huien Thsang’s statement. It was not really so. The Mahayana division of the 
sect had also its share in the development of Buddhism in Valabhi is to be seen from 
the direct references to the bathing and annointing of Buddha images and expressions 
like Buddha Bhattaraka occurring in Maitraka Copper-plate grants. Huien Thsang 
himself speaks of Sthiramati and Gunamani, whom we know as champions of Abhi- 
dharmma, which indicates the beginning of Mahayana. Moreover in a copper-plate 144 
grant of Dharasena IV, we find that the gifts donated to the Yodhavaka monastery 
were meant for the Mahayana monks staying in it. Further still some bronze 
statues, are reported to have been found in a field near Vala are now preserved 
in the Prince of Wales Museum at Bombay. 145 Some Mahayanic clay seals bearing 
on them the images of Buddha and stupas are also to be seen among the antiquities 

134. Epi Ind., IV, p. 14. 

135. Diskalkar, "Ten Fragmentary stone Inscriptions and a Clay seal from Vala” 
A.B.O.R.I., XXI p. I fi. 

136. Dhmvasena Ill's undated Plate, J.B.B.R.A.S., (n.s.), I, p. 35. 

137. Siladitya (Dharmaditya) Fs Grant, Ibid., p 

138. Cf. Epi. Ind., XIII, p. 339 ; Indian Antiquary, IV, p. 174. 

149. Guhasena’s Grant of G.E. 240, Ind. A nt, VII, p. 67. 

140. Siladitya’s Grant of G.E. 290, Ind. Ant., IX, p. 237. 

141. Bhandarkar's List of Northern Inscriptions, Epi. Ind. XIX-XXIII, Nos. 1333, 1341 

1360, etc. * s 

142. Manju-sri-Mula-Kalpa, verses 587-591, cf. Jayaswal, An Imperial History of India 

p, 24. . ' 

143. Diskalkar, Proceedings of theVIIth All India Ori. Conf. Baroda, pp. 888* Sankalia 
University of Nalanda, p. 180. 

144. Cf. Ind. Ant., I, p. 45. For the relevant unpublished text of the original plates, see 
Historical and Economic Studies, op. cit p. 63. 

145. Progress Report Archaeological Survey of India, Western Circle* 1915, p. 30. 
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discovered at Vala 146 and more recently a full length statue of Buddha which was 
mistaken to be that of a local saint called Bhundalimala has been recovered from 
the Islava hill in the neighbourhood of Vala 147 . 

From this archaeological and epigraphical evidence, it is clear that Buddhism 
as practised in Valabhi should not be taken as having leanings against one particular 
sect only. 

The fame of Valabhi as a centre of Buddhism seems to have been on the wane 
after 675 AD., as no Buddhist grants after tins date have been found. According 
to the traditional Jaina accounts, under the patronage of Dhruvasena, 148 a Council 
is said to have been held in Valabhi to discuss and redact the Jaina Canon. In the 
subsequent Jaina Literature we often come across references to the defeat of the 
Buddhists by Jaina monks in their discussions. The Prabhavaka Charita, for in- 
stance, refers to a discussion of a Jaina monk called Jinananda Suri, of Bharukach- 
chha with a Sramana called Nanda alias Buddhananda. 149 




I: 


111 s. 


As regards the antiquities of Vala, it may be pointed out that due to the later 
occupation of the capital by invaders after the downfall of the Maitraka 
Dynasty, not many Buddhist remains have survived in Vala. Many of the finds 
have been occasional discoveries, made in the course of diggings. The 
ancient sites in the neighbourhood of Vala have not been carefully surveyed. Under 
the auspices of the Vala State, Rev. H. Heras, S.J., in 1934, excavated the basepients 
of an ancient building which might probably have been the remains of some Buddhist 
Vihara as the minor antiquities found there indicated. These antiquities are how 
preserved in the State Museum at Vala and in the Museum of the Indian Historical 
Research Institute, Bombay. They include several fragments of pottery, parts of a 
damaged terra cotta stupa and a clay seal bearing the effigy of an elephant. 

After the downfall of the Valabhi we do not hear of any centre of Buddhism till 
we come to the reign of the Rashtrakuta Emperors, It must have been probably 
set on a decline as most of them favoured Jainism. One centre however that attracts 
our attention is the Kampilya monastery situated on the banks of the Puravi river 
near Navsari. This monastery was founded by one Acharya named Kampilya. 

Dantivarman, who was the younger brother of Rashtrakuta Dhruva II, of the 
Gujarat Branch of the Imperial Dynasty, granted some land to this monastery in 
Saka 799(AD. 877). 150 Seven years later King Dhruva himself made some donations 
to it in Saka 806(884 AD.) . 151 His grant supplies us with the most useful information 
about the monastery. According to it, this monastery had about 500 monks who 
belonged to the Samgha from Sindhu-de&a (Sindhu- v ishay a-Bhikshu-samgha) * 


i; : : 
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146. J.B.JB.R.A.S., XI, p. 334, Iwk Ant., I, p. 130. 

147. Annual Report of the Watson Museum. Rajkot, 1938-39, p. 29. 

. 148. Kalpa Sutra, (S.B.E. XXII), p. 270, cl Ind. Ant., XLVIII, p. 176 ; 
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fiiSTOSV OF BUDDHISM IN GUJARAT 


Dhruva is said to have made the grant with the consent (which was accepted by ?) 
one Sthiramati, who seems to have been the presiding Abbot of this 
monastery. 


It is also noteworthy to find that this grant was written by a Minis ter of War and 
Peace, Aksha-pataladhipati, Donda, son of Avalokita, who hailed from Valabhi. 
The provenance of this officer seems to echo the Buddhist influence still current in 
Valabhi, and the name of his father also reminds us of the same. 



152. Dwivedi, Puratan Dakshina Gujrat, pp. 118-119. 

153. Ibid., p. 116. 

' 154. Cf. Altekar, Rashtmkutas and their Times, pp. 409-410. 

155. Altekar, “Surat Plates of Karkka Suvamnavarsha, saka 743“ Epi. Ind., p. 143 ft. The 

Editor of Epigraphia Indica, however is doubtful about the reference „to Mallavadin in these 
plates. ...... H 

156. Cf. Altekar, Ttashtrakulas' and their Times , p. 409 ; cf. Saletore, Mediaeval Jdinism 
p. 35 ; on similar point see Epi. Cam., II, p. 27. 


The site of this monastery is not explored as yet, though its location near the 
village Kapilia is known from the copper-plates and some finds of archaeological 
importance found there. Mr. Manibhai Dwivedi, the well-known writer, found on 
this site a small clay votive seal, which he has published in his book “ Puratan Dak- 
shina Gujrat ”. 152 From the enlarged photographs of this seal, which Mr. Manibhai 
was kind enough to send to me along with its original it appears that this seal was 
taken from a small mould of clay while wet, as indicated by the finger prints on its 
back side. It contains a legend of seven lines, which does not admit of any deci- 
pherement, but from the legible portion of it can be stated that it does not contain 
the usual Buddhist votive formula "Ye Dharmahetu prabhava ... .etc.” Some 
other minor antiquities found on this site are also described by Mr. Dwivedi, in his 
book mentioned above 163 . In a private communication Letter No. 144, dated 21st 
April, 1941, Mr. Dwivedi, has been kind enough to give me some further details of 
his finds on this site which are not mentioned in his book. 

These include six votive clay balls, pieces of broken clay bangles, fragments of 
an image of Ganapati, several spouts and handles of jars and a copper coin of Maha- 
mud Tughlugh. The varied character of these antiquities suggests the occupation 
of the site of the monastery by peoples of different faiths and the final desertation of 
it in a Muslim invasion. These finds, however have not been examined by me person- 
ally and it is not known whether they were collected on the same area which is be- 
lieved to the site of the monastery. 

About Buddhism in Gujarat it might further be stated that Mallavadin, the 
famous author of Logic, wrote a Commentary called “Dharmmottara— Tippanika” 
on the Nyaya-bindu-tika, compiled by Dharmmottaracharya 164 . That a book on 
Logic written by a Buddhist should have been the subject of a commentary by a 
Jaina, is indicative of the condition through Buddhism was making its head- 
way in those days. A disciple of Mallavadin is believed to the recipient of a grant 
from Rashtrakuta Karkka Suvamnavarsha in 882 A.D. 155 Akalanka deva, a notable 
figure in Jaina history is said to have defeated the Buddhists during the reign of 
Sahasatunga. 156 
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References of Buddhism subsequent to this period are far and few between 
Kumar a-pala-Pratibodha , 167 a Jaina work of the 12th century alludes to the building 
of a temple of Tara, in a place called Tarapura, by one king named Veni-Vatsaraja. 
Later on we are told that he became a convert to Jainism. Curiously enough in the 
Taranga Hill, which is at present a great centre of Jaina pilgrimage, Mr. Gadre of the 
Archaeological Department, Baroda State, found several Buddhist images, which 
are described in his article “ Buddhist Influence in Gujarat and Kathiawad ”. 168 

In the temple of Tarana-mata, he found nine Buddhist images, including one 
of Avalokiteshwara Padmapani. In a shrine near the temple, he discovered an 
image of Tara, 159 which has been very carefully studied. Below this image on the 
pedestal was found the Buddhist Creed inscribed in characters of about the 9-lQth 
century A.D. 160 Besides this he reports of another cave in the same bill, which 
probably was originally a Buddhist excavation. 

According to the Dvyasraya Kavya, 161 the well-known work of Hemachandra, 
some Buddhist painters seem to have been the' intermediaries in bringing about a 
matrimonial alliance between King Kama, of the Anhilwad Chaulukya dynasty, and 
Mayanalla Devi, a daughter of Jayakesi, the Kadamba king of Goa 

(1063-1094 A.D.) 

In the period after the 11th century, some writers who have described the reli- 
gion of different rulers in Gujrat seem to have confounded Buddhism either with 
Hinduism or Jainism. Early in 851 A.D., Suleiman, a Muslim traveller in Western 
India, had noted that the chief religion in Jurz or Gujrat was Buddhist 162 . Alldrisi, 
wrote in 1153, A.D., that the king of Nahrawan (Anahilwad) is governed by Balhara. 
He had many troops and elephants and he worships the idol of Buddha 183 . As has 


, Rrahbodha, (G.Q.S, XIV), pp, 462-63, This reference was first cited 

hy Mr, Gadre, Buddhist Influence In Gujrat and Kathiawad"’ Dr. Bhagwanlal Commemoration 
Volume, Journal of the Gujarat Research Society I, pp. 66-67. It refers to Kumarpala Kratibodha 
and not Kumarapala Charita as stated in his article, 1 

pp 66*63 Dl% Bhagwanial Commemora tion Volume, Journal of the Gujarat Research Society, I, 

JSS? Z°.L&r Jmma Archaeological Department, 



HISTORY OK BUDDHISM IN GUJARAT 

already been pointed out by Altekar 164 , it is amply illustrated from history that the 
Muslim writers could not often distinguish one sect from another. Another instance 
of the same type is to be noted from the account of Chau-ju-kua 165 , a Chinese traveller 
in India, who drescribes that there were 400 Buddhist temples in Hu-cha-la (Gujrat) ; 
m these there are over 2,000 dancing girls who sing twice daily while food is offered to 
Buddha. It is apparent from this that such accounts are not always trustworthy. 

Occasional evidence here and there may be found in contemporary Literature 
when some persons are described as embracing Buddhism. Thus in the 13th century 
Asraja, a minister of the Solanki King Vira Dhavala,is described as a Buddhist monk 166 
but such references may not be taken as indicative of any widespread growth 
of Buddhism, which seems to have died out at an earlv neriod. 


Altekar, Rashtrakutas and their Times , p. 313. 

I, 17; cited by Nilakantha Sastri, op. cit., p. 141. 

Law, "Dinstinguished Men and Women in Jainism” Ind. Cult II, p. 677, 
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THE “PRETTY ARCHAIC STYLE” IN OLD GUJARATI SCULPTURE 


Two Bronzes in the Baroda State Museum 


H. Goetz 


The pair of bronze statues (Cat. Nos. A. 8.328 a-b, 14"6 high) which in 1945 had 
been acquired for the Baroda State Museum, belongs to a very common Monographic 
type, the “Dipalakshmis,” but its peculiar style is very interesting for the art his- 
torian. The general modelling of the body, the hardly detached arms, the stiff 
feet, the broad face with the pointed nose and the protruding eyelids are, all, charac- 
teristic of old Gujarati bronzes of the 16th— 17th centuries ; but the extraordinary 
length of the body down from the belt, to almost one and a half of its natural measure, 
the folds of the skirt standing off, on both sides, in stiff occasionally indented zigzag 
pleats, and the sari which stands off in a similar manner over the right shoulderand 
upper arm, are features generally unknown in Indian art. 

On the other hand we can trace similar figures in certain phases of the art 
of other countries. For instance, the Kwannon statue from the Yumedono Temple 
of the Horyuji Monastery at Nara in Japan has the same over-elongated lower body, 
the same arms pressed to it, the same broad-jaw-faced with the same awkward 
smile, the same zigzag pleats either sticking to the body as if they had been ironed 
down, or standing off like indented wooden planks. Similar features are revealed 
in the ancient Greek statue dedicated to the Hera of Samos by Cheramyes, now in 
the Louvre, Paris : The same stiff, over-elongated body, the same arms pressed to 
the body, the same costume lying closely on it in regular “ironed” pleats ending in a 
zigzag line. And finally the royal statues of the entrance of Chartres cathedral in 
Central France where the heads already reveal a little more modelling whereas the 
other characteristics of body, feet, arms and costume are even more pronounced. 

As these examples belong to four different national arts, there are, of course, 
considerable Monographic and other psychological differences between them. The 
Japanese statue is inspired by the elegant and highly refined Buddhist art of T'ang 
China. The Greek figure reveals its descent from a wooden idol. The Chartres 
statues, m the costume of early 13th century Europe, are children of a tradition going 

back to the late Roman Empire and Byzantium. 

, Bnt all of them have one feature in common : they represent a very character- 
istic development phase in the early history of all these arts. The Yumedono 
Kwannon is of the later Suiko-Period (A.D.552-645) in Japan when Buddhism and 
Buddhist art had just been introduced from China. Not only from the historical 
records, but also from the Monographic details it is obvious that this had been the 
China of the Sui and early T'ang dynasties, so that the style features reminding of 
Wei art can be explained not by exterior influences, but by a repetition of the same 
phase of development in Japan two hundred years after its first occurrence in China. 













THE PRETTY ARCHAIC STYLE” IN OLD GUJARATI SCULPTURE jjg 

The Greak example belongs to the 7th century B.C. when, in contact with the 
East, Greek art was just evolving in the Ionian cities and islands of Asia Minor, 
Its inspiration from Phoenician and Cypriotic statuary (see the “Priest with the 
Dove,” Metropolitan Museum, New York), and indirectly from Saitic Egypt is 
undeniable. Especially the bird in the left hand is a feature very common in 
Cypriotic art. 

Finally the Chartres statues belong to the transition period from Romanesque 
to Gothic art in the early 13th century A.D., i.e. the time when Mediaeval Europe 
began to shake off the remnants of Roman-Byzantine tradition surviving in the Ro- 
manesque and to evolve a genuine, thoroughly national style. Thus the treatment 
of the bodies, like that of the surrounding ornament motives still is of outspoken 
Romanesque character, but the interpretation of the heads already announces the 
spirit of the great Gothic cathedrals. 

We can easily define the character of the style phase represented by all these 
examples. Though the treatment of the human body (or of the “Divine” appear- 
ance represented in an anthropomorphous form) still is not free and rather awkward, 
it has nevertheless progressed so far that the general problems of proportion and 
volume have been mastered/and that the artist is already dre aming of a highe r ideal 
of beauty and of expression of the inner fife. But his efforts are not yet very succes- 
ful and remain superficial. By means of elongating the body and arranging the 
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only slowly in the course of the 17th and 18th centuries, in consequence of agrowing 
absorption of the remnants of the declining Mughal art in the North and Centre 
whereas in Gujarat the Maratha predominance introduced new style elements from 
the Deccan working rather in the direction of another renaissance of former Hindu 
ideals. But at the time in question the Marathas, though raiding Gujarat, had not 
yet settled down there, and the new cultural tendencies introduced by them had 
not yet become active. Nevertheless it seems probable that our figures belong not 
to Southern, but to Northern Gujarat, if not even to the adjoining Rajput areas. 

In the light of these our preliminary investigations we may risk a first reconstruc- 
tion of the history of Gujarati sculpture in the last half millennium. The link with 
the great art of the Middle Ages had, of course, been mainly, though not alone the 
Jains. Here the classical tradition had survived, more or less ossified, through 
the most critical period of Muslim iconoclasm, either on inaccessible hillforts and 
mountain peaks or in the secrecy of private houses. Satrunjaya and Palitana 
are well-known, and also on Pawagadh there are fine Jain temples of the 13th and 14th ' 
centuries; a small bronze idol of Ambika in the Baroda State Museum (Bulletin I 2) 
is almost contemporary with Muhammad Tughluq’s stay in Gujarat. The more’ tole- 
ran 1.5th and 16th centuries then saw a revival amounting practically to a conscious 
Renaissance - which spread all over Rajputana. 16th century statues and bronzes, 
however still are of an awkward helplessness. In the course of the 17th century 
the fundamentals of body treatment, movement and costume are mastered, though 
sti 1 very far from any naturalism. About A.D. 1700 the “pretty archaic style” 
is reached, the consummation of the archaic and the preparation for the modem 

anHwJ 11 Jl’T W °° d SCUlptUreS SUch as deCOTated ^mnerable temples 

bablv nS nninfl! ^ y 7 19th Gujarati art reaches its Lilith, pro- 

Hkdu^ J^fT-^ m^J 6 f ntem P° rar y efforts for another renaissance of 
“ * he Maratha country with which there existed the closest 

shaieTn "the^ format ’ direct i® ns ' ^r Gujarati artists have had a considerable 
^Poonl JSjf ,t n f°? al Maratha art “ far d0 ™ Nasik, Trimbak 
GutJat T r th f ° aekWadS Maratha art had ita victorious entry into 

2 a at , ™ lth tha i^ury-lovmg reign of Maharaja Khanderao (A.D 1856-70) 
this art finally reached its last, naturalistic, but often also vulgar stage of evolution 
on which the quick decline was bound to come. evolution 

as a merits ° f ** laSt haIf miUe ™ cannot be disposed off 

SiS of ? ClaSS1CaI f ^ art - It must be acknowledged as a fufi- 

S from ^ if k ° TO ’ Wlth thC COmplete evoIution cun/ e of every genuine 
begmnmgs up to a classic height and again down to a vulgar 

hf dose comiection with ' p* -haiephaseof tSis distinct Gujaratit 

the south the Maratha r> & ? nQ * S cIassicaI and late phases looking towards 

thesout ythe Maratha Deccan, stand our bronzes, in the “pretty archaic style.” 

Illustrations . 

° f GUJaXati Dlpalafahm!s «• A-D. 1700. Baroda State Museum (oat. No. A. 
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DATE OF COMPOSITION OF THE KAVYAPRAKASA-SANKETA OF 

mAnikyacandra 


Prof. Bhogilal J. Sandesara, M.A. 

Research and Post-Graduate Department, Gujarat Vernacular Society, Ahmedahad. 

Kavyaprakasa-Sanketa of Acarya Manikyacandra is one of the oldest and most 
authoritative Commentaries on the monumental Alamkara-work of Mammata 
his Kavyaprakasa, and it is in fitness of things that Manikyacandra is considered bv 
scholars as one of the foremost commentators in pur Alamkara literature Mani 
lcyacandra was an ascetic of the Rajagaccha of the Svetambara Jain Sect, and was 
pupil of Sagaracandrasuri. He lived in Gujarat during the thirteenth century of the 
. lk ^ ama era— the period which was marked by a large output of Sanskrit literature 
m Gujarat— and was a contemporary of, and came in close touch with Minister 
Vastupala of Dnolka and Anh'lwad Patan, whose patronage of learning is so well 
known . In addition to the Sanketa, Manikyacandra has composed two Mabaka 
vyas-Santmathacaritra and Parsvanathaearitra 2 . 

T i e , iS , generaU y Mieved fe y sch °lars to have been composed in Sam vat 

year 1216 . Manikyacandra himself has mentioned in the SRfwfRr the date 
composition of his work as vfollows 

rf 3T1W FFTl ! ■ 

cBTS^ wftcT: il V 

Ordinarily the word mV may be taken to mean “ one,” and hence the 
scholars have interpreted TOTOSignrtff as "year 1216.” But against this, there 
are several historical facts, which lead us to interprete not as “ one ” but as 

"four” (Mouths of Brahman) or “six” (mouths of Kartikeya). I shall present 
these facts in due order : — 

(i) Manikyacandra has composed his Parsvanathaearitra in Samvat 1276 at 
Diva in Kathiavad. He has mentioned the date as follows in the Prasasti : 

wwrawrRf t 

1. Forjurther information regarding Vastupala and his literary circle vide my paper 

presented before the Itihasa Sammelan of Guiarat <3aTii+,Ki 
(Ahmedabad, December 1944). Gujarat Sahitya Sabha 

„ , 2 r.. M-Snikyasuri of Vatagaccha, who wrote the poem Nalayana or KuberaonrSna a „ 
Setunataka and a rhetorical work, Sahitya sSra, is a different author. ^ ' P^y, 

3. P. V. Kane: Introduction to the CVI; Krishnamachari : Classical 

Sanskrit Literature, P. 198; Dr. Anandshanker Dhruva: fH'KSbl, p. 22- Mahamabrmnrn, rra 
Vasudeva Shastri Abhayankar has given this date in the introduction 

yacandra s Sanketa, but the relevant verse giving the date of composition, which is found in 
manuscripts, is not to be seen in his text. It seems that he has omitted the Prasasti from hS 

tXllvlUIlv ^ 

4. Patan Bhandar Catalogue, Vol. I, P. 54. ' 

5. Peterson: Report of Search in Sanskrit Mss,, 1884-85, P. 157 f 
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If the author had written the Sanketa, a fruit of his mature learning and ripe 
intelligence in 1216, it is quite strange that he should have been strong enough to 
compose • a Mahakavya sixty years afterwards, in 1276 — if at all one is not doubtful 
regarding his survival upto that time. Decidedly, it would be more natural if we 
interpret as “four” or “six,” and believe the Sanketa to have been composed 
in 1246 or 1266. 


( ii ) In the Prasasti of the Parsvanathacaritra,, we are told that the author 
had composed the work at the request of one Dehad and his son Palhan (who was 
also a poet), the former being a son of Vardhaman, who was a courtier of Kings Ku- 
maipala and Ajayapala of Anahiivad Patan 6 . Kumarpala died in V, S. 1229, and 
was succeeded by his nephew Ajaypala, who was murdered by an attendent in V.S, 
1232. Now, if Manikyacandra had written at the instance of son and grandson of a 
courtier of Ajayapala (the grandson also must be of a mature age, as he has been 
referred to by the author as it is evident that the date of his works 

should be considerably later than the reign of Ajayapala. Apparently, that date 
should be nearer to V.S. 1276, the date of composition of the Parsvanathacaritra. 


( uituTfprRHr ? ) li 
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THE KAVYABPEAKASA-SANKETA OF MANIKYACANDEA 


(in) As I have mentioned before, Manikyacandra was a contemporary of 
Minister Vastupala. According to a (included in the 

edited by Acarya Jinvijayaji) composed in V.S. 1290, that is during the life-time 
of Vastupala, by one Jinabhadra, pupil of Udayaprabhasuri (who was in turn a pupil 
of Vijaysensuri, family-preceptor of Vastupala himself), at the request of Jayatsimha, 
Vastupala’s son 7 — Manikyacandra was once invited by Vastupala at his place, 
but the former could not go there on account of some engagement. Later on, when 
Vastupala caused some manuscripts to be stolen from the Uapsraya of Manikyacandra 
at Cambay and the sage came to make a complaint, the Minister gave him a rousing 
reception and returned to him all his belongings 8 . (According to the 
of Jinaharsa, composed in the fifteenth century V.S., Vastupala presented Manikya- 
candra copies of all the works collected in his personal library). 

It is also well-known that Yasovira, Minister of Chohan King Udayasimha of 
Jhalor, was a close friend of Vastupala. In the said SRsqr 1 ?# we find a verse of 
Manikyacandra, composed in praise of Yasovira 9 . Thus, on a most trustworthy 
authority, we can state that not only Manikyacandra, Vastupala and Yasovira 
were contemporaries, but they came in close touch with one another. 

Now, if we take the date of composition of the Sanketa to be V.S. 1216, there 
would arise a gross anachronism. It is a settled fact that Vastupala became Minis ter 
of King Vlrdhavala of Dholka in V.S. 1276. Probably, he was not even bom in 
1216. Contemporary account of Vastupala’s contact with Manikyacandra is to be 
relied upon, and interpretation of the word should be consistent with it. 

Thus, are we not justified in taking in the sense of “ four ” (Mouths of 

Brahman) or “ six ” (Mouths of Kartikeya) 10 , and interpreting 
as V.S. 1246 or 1266 ? That would seem proper in the liffht of other known facts 


*. Ibid, P.64. 

». Ibid, P.50. 

I0 « Perhaps one would express a doubt-— why should a Jain Acarya like Manikya 
candra refer^ to these beliefs of the Brahmanic mythology ? But if he can refer to ^T^Tf^T 
(twelve in the same verse and (W^) the end of the Pirsvanatha 

Caritra, why should he not mention four mouths of Brahman or six of Kartikeya ? Many other 
Jain Poets have referred to Puranic Myths not only in the body of their poems, but also at the 
end of them, where in a verse or two they mention the date of composition in this roundabout- 
manner. Such instances are so numerous that it is not necessary to go into the length of giving 
<juotations~ . 9 Q 








MOH ERAK API’ RA AND MODHAS OF GUJARAT 


By 

P. G. Shah 


Dr. Dinesh Chandra Sarkar in his article on “ Ama, King of Kanyalculya ” in 
Volume VI of Bharatiya Vidya for November-December 1945, identifies Mohera- 
kapura of the Skanda Purana with modern Moharpur in Mirzapur District, United 
Province, and in support of this theory identifies the river Suvarna with Son, and 
asserts that the Sabaramati or Kashyapi belongs to the United Province. Dr. 
Sarkar also seems to think that the Jain King Kumar Pala was originally a prince 
of the Eastern Punjab but became later the ruler of Moherakapura. The main 
object of the article appears to be to explain the background behind the so-called 
social superiority of the Trivedi Brahmans of U. P. over the Chaturvedis. In keeping 
this objective before him the learned Doctor has overlooked the natural meaning 
of the full story and ignored the fact that the whole context and description refers 
to the history and topography of Gujarat and to Modha Brahmins who inhabited 
the town of Moharakapura. 


The people of this Moharakpura-Modhera are described in the Purana as Modhas 
and the Modha Brahmins and their patrons — the Modha Vaishyas — were inseparably 
allotted to each other, not only by the King Rama, but also by King Ama and King 
Kumara Pala. The importance of these Modha tribes arises in the present day also 
from the caste origins of a series of well-known personalities c.g. Mahatma Gandhi, 
a Modha Vaishya from Porbunder, Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, a Modha Vaishya 
from Surat, Diwan Bahadur K. M. Javeri, a Modha Vaishya from Broach, and Sir 
Chandulal Trivedi, Governor of Orissa, a Modha Brahmin from Kapadvanj. My 
conclusions about the origin of these Modha tribes will be embodied in “ My Racial 
History of Gujarat ” but for the present it is sufficient to give some details of the 
towns and villages described in Skanda Purana as having been given to the Modha 
Brahmins which prove fully that the area referred to in Dr. Sarkar’s article is not in 
U. P. but solely in Gujarat. 

The places which were allotted to the various Modha Brahmins as means of 
livelihood (Vritti) are described several times in Adhyayas 35 to 39 of Skanda Purana 
—Brahma Khanda— pages 161 and 166 of Shri Venkateshwar Press Edition. The 
villages granted to the Brahmins by Rama and confiscated by Kumara Pala but 
again restored to them are about fifty-five. Mandala, the place" to which the Brah- 
manas had run away for protection when troubled by the orgies of Lohasura, is in 
Ahmedabad District. Sitapur which is mentioned several times as the • most 
important place given to the Modha Brahmanas is near Mandala and so also the 
map shows Vanod (Vanodia in the text) and Dalol ( DeModia ) happens to be near 
Mandala. The enclosed list includes important and well-known places Kapadvanj 
(Kapadvanakam), Godhra (Godharia) ; Baiej (Bhdaja) ; Patadi [Patadia) ; Sanand 
(Srnada), besides many smaller villages which ate not so wen-known. It is quite 
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F , me raentincation in some cases may not be finally acceptable but the 
general evidence is irrefutably in favour of villages of livelihood for these Modha 
israhmanas being in and near Modem Gujarat. 

No. Name in the Text. Modem Name. District. 


’Q'rarg*: 

srr%5r ( m ) gsr-isT % 
( ’T’frs-'r ) 

$K«rr 


Sitapur 


Kaira ? 

Ahmedabad Post Office 


Magodi 


Jetalpur ? 

Sheratha 

Dantali 

Detholi 

Vadodra 

Gundane 

Kantharia 


Ahmedabad 

do. 

Kaira 

Gaikwar Rly. 
Kaira 


Indicated on 


8 

9 *ft%ufrm 

10 mwrtrm 
n 
12 

13 ) 

14 %§* 
is zr<mrzr 

16 zrt&rmr 

17 fr # m 

18 ^Tf&wrumr 

19 ) 

20 ) 

2 1 (^r) 

22 nrfzf^vrr 

23 

24 y 

25 mrnr 

26 *r ittmr 

27 mmmr 

28 wtwmr 

29 (mm® f) 

30 mmr 

31 

32 BFRsffar 

33 vrz&tm 


Dalod 
Delei ? 
Kuha 

Chandkhed 
Talaja ? 


Ahmedabad 


Ahmedabad 


Bhavnagar 


Hathijan 

Kupadwanj 

Vanjhori 

Vanod 

(Vanali is also 
Finav 
Govindra 
Thallej 


Sanand Taluka — 

— Post Office 
Anand Taluka 

Post Office 
in Sanand Taluke) 

Nadiad Indicated c 

Sanand T. do 


Godhra ? 
Vatadra ? 
(Kaira) 
Manasa 
Sanand 
Anand 
Patadi 


Near Khara- 
ghoda 
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No. 

Name in the Text. .. 

Modern Name. 

District, 


35 

jnffartfrr ( >TTfmfaT ) 




36 

aw 

Matar 

Kaira 

Post Office ■ 



Matra 


Indicated' on map 

37 





38 


Baled 

Ahmedabad 

Post Office 

39 

TT3W (tfcJTSTT) 

Rantej 


Railway Station 





Gaikwar Rly, 

40 

■^Ttei 

Rnpal 

Ahmedabad 

Post Office 

41 


Bodhan 

Surat ? 


42 

strcr 

Chhatral 


Railway Station 





Gaikwar Rly. 

43 

^3Pr (3n<^rrw) 

Alaodal 


Indicated on map 

44 

frenw ( wRcfstqr ) 

Vasad 


Railway Station 





B.B. & CX Rly. 

45 

sow? ( ^rnwr ) 




46 

nftffar 

Gothaj 


Railway Station 





B.B. & CX Rly. 

47 

( *R?ffaT ) 

'■ . . , '* ■ 



48 

§f*RT 

Dudhrej 


Indicated on map 

49 

snatensr ( filsrw ) 

Halol 

Panch Mahals 


50 

f 5rar ( f fter ) 




51 



Near Ahmed- 





abad 


52 

^nster ( JiT^r ) 

Nalol 

Daskroi Taluka 


53 





54 

W^Nr ( 5? Tf^rr ) 

Shilol 

Kaira 

Indicated on map 

55 

5)r?T#Tr 





ilM aiiiiii 



STONE IMPLEMENTS OF THE PALAEOLITHIC AGE 
FROM KANDIVLI, BOMBAY 


Dr. A. S. Kalapesi 

Whilst on his way to Kashmir for an expedition Dr. De Terra of America had 
made a temporary stay in Bombay. I had then the privilege to show him round 
some spots near Kandivli, which afforded a good site for the palaeoliths. I had 
also collected a few specimens from this area. The site is just near the back of the 
hill whereon now stands the Physical Culture Institute. The finds were extracted 
from gravel and clay deposits. The lower clay varies from 3 to 50 inches in thickness 
and is of a bluish brown colour. It rests on the uneven surface of a weathered rock 
below. Rough tools and flakes occur in these deposits. The top of the clay is co- 
vered by gravel in which also stone implements occur. 

Overlying the lower clay is a reddish brown gravel from 1 to 6 feet in thickness, 
consisting of boulders of basalt and angular fragments and pebbles of indurated 
shale. Quartzite and chert pebbles are present, as well as a few of laterite and mud- 
stone. Occasionally stone implements, in varying states of preservation, are found 
in the gravel. The gravel must have been laid down under pluvial conditions, as 
shown by the massive fragments incorporated in it. The streams in the neighbour- 
hood, even during the monsoon, could not have transported material of the size 
found in this gravel. Other flake implements are also found at this horizon. 

Of the seven finds that I possess three are important. The photographs of 
these three only are given here. One of these (No. 1) is an ovate handaxe. It is 
inches long, 3^ inches broad, inches high, and made out of fine grained brownish 
quartzite. Its condition is fresh, though the edge near the pointed end, on one side, 
appears more blunt. On one side, it is flaked all over ; while on the other, a flat, rec- 
tangular patch of original pebble cortex is retained near the butt-end. Thus the 
axe slightly slopes at this end from the centre. “ Free flaking ” might have been 
used for the primary chipping, but the edge around, formed by the intersection of 
the sloping upper and under surface, was definitely obtained by “ Step ” te chniq ue. 

The other two (Nos. 2 and 3) are flakes. Both are slightly rolled and yellowish 
owing to “laterite patination.” The first (No. 2) is like a right-angled triangle* 
having one of its sides sinuous. It has a clear under surface, showing that the flat* 
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The second flake (No. 3) is like a miniature handaxe in shape. Subtriangular in 
section, it is polysided, four of which are smooth and flat. Of these one of the 
upper and one on the under are cut out by " Step ,r technique leaving a small patch 
of cortex on the end near the butt-end. The point steeply slopes down from the 
smooth flaked platforms and seems to retain the original cortex on the upper surface, 
and is dull. This thick flake could have been used as a chisel and hammered on the 
thick butt-end. 

My handaxe resembles slightly the ovate handaxe Nos. 9 and 16 figured by Todd 
on pp. 264 and 265 of his article in the J. R. A. I. of Grjat Britain and Ireland. But 
there is no exact parallel. It appears that mine lias a better finish than any pub- 
lished by Todd. It resembles in shape and technique one found by the Gujarat 
Prehistoric Expedition in the Sabarmati Valley, or that found from Bijapur by 
Foote, and now in the Madras Museum, (No. 2898A). 

These specimens were lying with me for some years. Last year when Dr. H. D. 
Sankalia was here I showed him these finds. I am thankful to him for examining 
them carefully and also for making valuable suggestions during the preparation of 
this article. The photographs of some of these implements were also taken by him. 
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AN OVATE HANDAXE 
(Half the 


size of the specimen ) 


A CHISEL ? (A flake) 
( Same size as the specimen) 



WEALTH OF GUJARAT IN MANUSCRIPTS 


By 

Dr. B. Bhattacharyya 

As producer of wealth Gujarat is pre-eminent in India, as indeed, she was in I 

earlier days, and stress is laid on this point alone at the present time. But that 1 

Gujarat was a producer of intellect and intellectual works is not generally very well j 

known. This is an article to show that the most wonderful works in the held of 1 

Sanskrit scholarship were produced, studied and discovered in Gujarat, and that there j 

were intellectual stalwarts whom no province in India could beat. This is proved 1 

by legions of Sanskrit manuscripts found in Gujarat. I 

The 11th, 12th and 13th centuries were the most flourishing period for the in- 1 

tellectual activity in Gujarat. Patan was then the centre of the greatest literary I 

■activity, when Jainism flourished under the beneficent patronage of some of the | 

Gujarat kings, notably Kumarapala. The Jain yatis and scholars flocked to Patan 
to engage themselves in writing historical, religious, ethical, philosophical, literary 
and ritualistic works. The intense intellectual activity of these long centuries re- 
suited in the formation of great libraries for collecting and preserving old, con- 
temporaneous and new compositions. 

Kumarapala is said to have established twenty-one big Bhandars or Manuscript 
libraries, while Vastupala, the minister of V Iradhavala, is reported to have founded 
three big Bhandars at an enormous cost of 18 crores. Rich and pious Jain house- 1 

holders devoted large sums of money in collecting, copying and producing religious j 

books and in organising libraries, for the purpose of acquiring merit for themselves 1 

or for their deceased relatives. 



The literary activity in Gujarat received a rude shock when the Muslims invaded 
the country and displayed their admirable religious zeal and fanaticism by their 
un-Indian iconoclastic enthusiasm ! The direct result of this invasion was that the 
Bhandars became disrupted, libraries disappeared and the monks and learned men 
fled to the more inaccessible parts of the Rajputana to escape the fury of onslaught 
•of the Muslim invader. Fleeing monks carried their favourite books and manu- 
scripts and thus were able to save only a fraction of the huge .literary treasures then 
-existent in Gujarat. 

It was the same story as we find in Bihar. When in the 13th century the Bud- 
dhist monastries were looted, priceless collections of manuscripts were burnt by the 
.zealous Muhammadans as Kafir’s books. The priests crossed the Himalayas and 
fled to Nepal along with their favourite manuscripts and idols of deities. Thus it 
happens that most of the Buddhist monasteries now existent in Nepal, Patan and 
Bhatgaon date from the 13th century. 

Even to-day Gujarat is perhaps the richest in manuscript material at least in 
Nforthem India, second only to the manuscript treasures of Nepal. The celebrated 
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Jam Bhandars at Patan are the repositories of ancient manuscripts. These manu- 
scripts have been catalogued, sometimes partially and sometimes wholly by various 
scholars, and among these catalogues the first volume of the Patan .catalogue pub- 
lished in the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series is recognised to be the very best and most 
helpful to scholars. 

These Bhandars preserve not merely Jain works, but also a number of Hindu,, 
and Buddhist works of supreme rarity which were believed to have been altogether 
lost in Sanskrit original. Dinnaga’s Nyayapravesa, Sfuitaraksita s Tattvasangraha, 
Kamalasila’s Panjika on the Tattvasangraha, Areata s commentary on Dharma- 
kxrti are instances on the point. The most systematic logical work of the materialist 
school, entitled the Tattvopaplava, along with countless others on diverse subjects 
were first discovered in the Patan Bhandars. Hundreds of Hindu, Jain and Btidi- 
dhist works found at Patan are still awaiting publication, and it is the duty of Gujarat 
scholars to bring them out without the least possible delay. It is only by this means 
that it will be possible to take a synthetic view of Gujarat’s glorious past, mid it is 
through these works alone Gujarat history can stand on firm footing. 

The manuscripts found at Patan unmistakably show that in the 11th to 13th cen- 
turies there were many centres of cultural activities, where manuscripts were com- 
posed, written or copied by notable scholars. Among them the names of Patan, 
Cambay; Dholka, Karnavati, Dungarapura, Vijapur, Candravat! and Prahladana- 
pura stand pre-eminent. 

This however does not mean that literary activity altogether ceased in Gujarat 
during the time of the Muhammadan rule. Tile orthodox Gujarati Brahmin and 
the devout Jain Yati were not sitting idle with folded hands, but they carried the 
torch of scholarship on their shoulders to remote parts of Gujarat. Numberless manu- 
scripts have been found written in Gujarat on a variety of subjects, and they show 
that several towns continued their quiet literary life even during the Muslim rule. 
Amongst the ancient places known so far in this connection, the names of Yarna- 
grama (Varnama), Molheradurgacala (Modhera), Nandapadra (Nandod) , Karpa- 
tavanijya (Ivapadavanj), Visalanagara (Visnagar), Vrddhanagara (Yadnagar) and 
Stambhatirtha (Cambay) are the . chief. Even at Ahmedabad manuscripts were- 
written in say Samvat 1734. 

Numerous manuscripts written in the earlier period and under the Muslim rule- 
are an evidence of a continuity of intellectual activity in Gujarat especially hi the 
sphere of Sanskrit, right from the 11th century down to the present time. Through- 
out these long centuries works were composed, copied, read and taught. 

In recent times under the benign rule of the Gaekwads, Sanskrit again was given, 
a fillip, and although new works are not now being composed, great improvement 
has been made in collecting, preserving and publishing valuable and rare works, and 
the cause of research' has been considerably furthered. 

Even in these days it is a pleasure to find that Sanskrit is still living and living 








ANOTHER PARSEE CRADLE SONG 


By 

Prof. Maneck B. Pitha walla, D. Sc. (Geography), F.G.S. 

Bombay University Teacher in Geography for Post Graduate Research 

The Cradle Seng, quoted by me in my Paper on ‘‘The Gujarat Region and the 
Par sees" (J.G.R.S. Vol VII, Nos.2 and 3, Pp.106-108), gave a good picture of 
Parsee life in Gujarat half a century ago. Incidentally, it also gave an inkling of 
human -geography, particularly in the two settlements of Surat and Ahmedabad, 
which were no doubt famous in those days for the manufacture of cradles, beauti- 
fully painted with pictures of daily life. Rich toys, too, were made with rubies, 
pearls and corals as playthings for the children of the well-to-do and merry bells 
were provided. In fact, a cradle was a veritable heaven made by fond mothers 
for their darlings, quite a contrast to the artificial Parsee life of to-day in large and 
congested cities, in which mercenary Ayahs arc not only given all the motherly 
duties to perform but also to act as wet nurses at times! Home 
education, though defective in those times., was sincere and effective and 
the children were made to grow loving, loyal and dutiful towards their family 
members. 

Ihe dresses, worn by the little ones in Gujarat towns, consisted of a frock 
( Jabhloon ) and a cap ( Topi ), made of satin and gold brocade respectively. They 
were of exquisite workmanship and embroidery, manufactured particularly at Surat. 
W hat a wild imitation of foreign dresses worn by upto-date Parsees to-day ! 


I now give below another portion of the Cradle Song to see if we can throw’ 
any more light on old Parsee family life in our province : 


“§t h\ §1 tHtW < 

cbHRl “Ml d <HlfcJ, 


<MlhJ 3 
^leii «TUW. 

^l=UW3}3l 5}5lt, 
&l!Rl%d >li!l X 
<t*i mil RH'HL r&t 

^IH^l = V\ 

<i>il Mi <H$ *U% 

$U 3 Q iC-fl ^ 

WPQ ^I'UWSU ^ 3 fid ouqt 


• v„ 

i ‘O 

i 


I 


Hill 

igiga 
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5Uh3 III ^ 3 M|*. 

®dW 

«Ri® t mi*. 

®dW Hg3 ‘HilMS't ?j! 13 ’; 

$t 3 <vMt\M 6>& ?j£t3*. 

SltfcRt ? ddMlC 3 M|*. 

MiSJSHlW Qi^ani m£ €1=1 ^ M|* 
vmm m%\ m%4 Jid 2 $. 

£& € &H ^ani 3 Ml’ 

cvdM dMRt Mddi |f>H ifeRHl 
€1=1 sfl d( Mt^di 3 Ml*. 

Jid 2?% $ dMRl MMlbl MMtW Mt^ldt 
imi Sfl MRl $ Ml* 

<vdM dMRl t HMlW MMtWdi dl&ii 
dl&ii Hl^fl Mttf &Jdt 3 M|* 

W$ 3 M|* MtMl MRfl £fcfdl. 

Midi &Jdi d*l *Hi $ M|* 

Vft *Hid ? M|* Himm qt=0 t£|. 

M§*fl iMd »tfO ? Ml* 

ctMi M|* 3 dMt<l ^Md H^fl Ml$ 

m® ^ d m anr<i 3 shr'i ? m|*. 

%Mi -Midi M = m|* 

MilMi dMRl Mdd <Hi3. %||* 

MIM12S 3 M|* 

^Mlfl dM^l SIR ? <JR$ 

m<u cddHdt Jwa $ mi*. 
d^ 2?3t wrrI <MMdl SitRl 
m<i[ C+RtMl >T S'lHl 2 
M614U d'Hd M|* Sldl mM 
SISR23 SRU 3 M|* 

MHl3 ^ dMRl aHtWd 4li«Hl Sj.RU. 

3RU SilHldl MR1 22% \ M|* 

®Rld dMRl MMldt &%. 

%<Hldt MRt I M|* 

Mill MRt ^ani *1% 
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‘ * toft you to sleep, I lull you to sleep, dear one. 

For whom I am willing to sacrifice my life; 

Long live your dear one’s papa, maternal uncle and brother; 

All good to your brother, baby. 

You dear one, I wish you long life and health. 

There is a gathering for a good and auspicious occasion. 

Let our married ladies join that gathering. 

In the gathering of all children. 

Invite my little ones to play. 

Play my dear ones, in the daisy garden, 

Wherein the daisies are scattered. 

There is a welcome shade upon you, dear ones. 

The daisy has blossomed, 

I join the other married ladies in singing, 

The daisy plant has flowered. 

My daughter and daughter-in daw have pearl ear-rings, 

I will get the daisies plucked, 

I will get the heads of my daughter and daughter-in-law 
garlanded with flowers, 

I will get the heads of my son and son-in-law garlanded with flowers* 
flie gardener plucks the daisy flowers. 

My lamps are lighted in the evening, 

May the son of the mother and mother-in-law live long J 
The lamp is fed with ghee and decorated with flowers. 

You are freed for ever from all the troubles of this life. 

The ghee, with which the lamp is fed, is that of cow; 

May the son of your maternal grandmother, paternal grandmother 
and mother live long ! 

The ghee of the lamp is dense, 

May the womb of your paternal grandmother and maternal grandmother 
be cool, 

The water of my well is cool, 

May you the little ones of maternal uncle, maternal aunt and 
paternal aunt play together. 

As cousins you are closely related. 

Play in the daisy garden, my dear ones. 

The play of all other children is not of proper type. 

But that of yours, my little ones, is of the proper type, 

All play in an awkward and improper way. 

What eatables do you expect on his lap? 

They will be such as you will like best. 
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Your maternal uncle wants you, my dear ones. 

Holding you in the lap, he will caress you. 

May he reach good old age while caressing you ! 

May you live long, we count upon you for help in our life, 

I have depended upon your long life. 

Dear ones, I have asked God's blessing upon you, 

God’s blessings upon you dear ones. 

May God’s blessings increase the length of your life | 

Long live my long-lived darlings, 

May the lamp of your maternal and paternal grandfathers burn forever I 

May they be blessed with long life. 

May they adorn with their presence the house and the street. 

The street looks bright with my darling’s presence !” (J.J. Modi) 

It is worth commenting upon the fine sentiments and pictures of Parsee 
life, garnered from the Song. 

(1) Joint family system. Like other peoples living in Gujarat, the Parsees 
preferred a joint-family life. The child’s mother exhibits in the Song her fond- 
ness particularly for its maternal uncle (her own brother), maternal grandmother 
(her mother) paternal grandmother (her mother-in-law), maternal aunt (her sister) 
and paternal aunt (her Nanand), — another remarkable contrast of conditions 
‘obtaining in family life to-day. To-day, as a result of false imitation of foreign 
life, Parsee families are disrupted and family quarrels are a bugbear of Parsee 
society. How many daughters-in-law look respectfully upon their mothers-in-law 
and sisters-in-law at present ? 

(2) Married ladies 9 Parties . Married life was considered to be sacred and 

divorces were undreamt of. A special party has been hinted in the Song, in which 
married ladies (excluding widows of course) not only belonging to the child’s 
own family but also to other houses in the street (called Wada or Pol) took part 
•along with their children. <c v ladies are always preferred. 

(3) Fondness for gardens ♦ Children used to play in daisy (moghra) gardens* 
The daisy plant is even today looked upon as a precious flowering plant in 
Gujarat. Gardens were particularly made of daises and even upto a genera- 
tion ago, one of the special decorations on wedding and other occasions for boys 
•as well as girls, was to have a cap of moghra woven into the hair 

(4) The oil lamp simile . Light is a symbol of God according to the Parsees, 
Every house must have an oil-lamp burning day and night chiefly on holy days 
and on auspicious occasions. The lamp is provided with dense ghee* made from 

i revered by the Parsees, 
to the Hindu king, ever 
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(6) Key-notes of family happiness. Simplicity and sincerity were the key- 
no es o amily nappiness. Family affection was exhibited in many external 
•signs and symbols, which are now lost in modern cities, but they still survive in 

ujarat s towns and villages, mapped in the previous Paper by me. 

(7) Treatment of hltie ones. There is a sort of Montessorian touch in the 
treatment of children given in those good old days. It .seems that they were 
given freedom of movements for their games, enjoyments in gardens, fondling in 
the elders laps, roammg in the streets etc. They were the future hopes of their 
families and long and happy life was wished to them at every step. 

To-day Boarding Schools have taken the place of sweet homes, and artificia- 
lity has replaced genuine mothering. 

Ihese Parsee Cradle Songs,* besides, are excellent examples of linguistic 
paieaontology and comparative anthropology worthy of a scrutiny by Gujarati 
■scholars. Parsee Gujarati, though Persianised to a certain extent, has in it 
some germs of archaeology, which no modem linguists can ignore. 

Lastly , credit must be given to the late lamented Parsee scholar, Sir 
Jivanji Modi, who nearly half a century ago drew the attention of other 
■scnolars to this wonderful store of knowledge, buried in these Songs and thereby 
rendered good service to Gujarati literature, side by side with his other historical 
researc es. on ly wish the Gujarat Research Society .can co-operate with some 
arsee centres in different parts of Gujarat, for such researches. 


y y ■ ■’ v ■ 


‘ Ke f- J ournal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay . Voh V No. 8. 





GAMIT (One 


of the Adivasis of South Gujarat') 


Dr. D. P. Khanapurkar, M.A., Ph. D, 


During my tour in the jungles of Dangs, I was once thrown in consternation, 
to find a number of young girls moving from one place to another, without any- 
thing to cover their upper parts of the body. These girls were fairer than other 
aboriginal girls I had met during the tour. The girls had adorned their necks with 
ten to twelve necklaces of white shell like pebbles, called Darshanya. Their lower 
lobes of ears had circular earrings, called Bhovari, having a figure of circle, with a 
number of radia, emanating from the centre. These girls belonged to Mavachi 


latest census, their number is 84,559. The Gamits are more c 
Mavachi brethren. The Gamit women wear bodice to cover their 
body. The distinguishing features of these women are their s 
and the triangular ends of sarees, dangling in front. 

The Gamits as well as the Mavachis have retained their time 
of sacrificing a buffalo, in honour of god Hanuman. This sacriiit 
Dussera, in the month of October. The severed head of the bufl 
nearby tree and the flesh is cut into small pieces, which are 
assembled persons. Now-a-days some civilized Gamits kill a goat,' 
in honour of Hanuman. 


Another peculiar feature of these tribes 
Divati day, in the month of November. A' 


is the stork-worship, performed on the 
. that time figures of stork are drawn 
>nt door. These figures are worshipped 


e is represented by a white 
upa. On the Holi day, in 
[Eugenia jambolana) twigs 
h red lead, the Holi fire is 
>f monsoon a dance is held 
bumper harvest. 


infant is cut by a midwife 
l stone is placed above this 
fifth day after the birth of 
s allowed to fall off, after 
' of the infant. 



A Gamit Maiden 
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The Gamits have no objection to marry a father’s sister’s daughter and in 
fact she is addressed as daughter-in-law. Among them the system of (dej) bride- 
price is current. It varies from fifty to sixty-five rupees, according to the looks of the- 
girl. Before performing marriage ceremony, betrothal is held. At that time the 
boy visits the girl’s house. From that time onwards the girl visits the boy’s house 
at frequent times. At the time of marriage, a pandal is erected with at least one 
stump of Kakad (Garuga pinnata). The bride goes in procession to the house of the- 
bridegroom, where a marriage ceremony is held afterwards. The essential rite in the- 
marriage ceremony is drinking of liquor by the bride and the bridegroom from each 
other’s .cup. They sit near a mortar holding leaf-cups containing liquor. 
The bridegroom first drinks a little portion of liquor from his leaf-cup and hands it 
over to the bride, who drinks the remaining portion. Similarly the bridegroom 
drinks the remaining portion of liquor from the leaf-cup of the bride, who first 
drinks a little portion of liquor from it. Then the hems of their garments are tied 
into a knot. The bridegroom unties it. Then it is again tied and the bride unties it. 
Then the bride utters the personal name of the bridegroom and he utters her person- 
al name. This completes the marriage rites and the newly-married couple is then 
free to take part in the dancing. 

The Gamits can obtain divorce by appealing to the elders’ of the community* 
It is not difficult among them for a divorced wife or a widow to get another 
husband. 


Their death customs are similar to those of Hindus. The dead is cremated 
and the ashes are washed away on the same day. Next day, lumps of cooked rice- 
and hen s flesh are placed near mortar, in the name of the departed one. The 
chief mourner goes to river bank and erects a miniature pandal of twigs and leaves.. 
Under this pandal an earthen pot containing water is placed to represent the departed 
one. In front of this pot little balls of cooked rice and hen’s flesh are placed by the- 
chief mourner. In addition to this, the chief mourner puts two tubes of castor oil 
plant and bamboo, filled with milk and rice gruel. Then the pot is broken and 
the departed one is requested not to return any more. 

Like Japanese, the Gamits are ancestor worshippers. The dead ancestors are 
worshipped at the time of marriage and other religious ceremonies. The dead: 
ancestors are represented by pebbles, selected from a river-bed. These are the only 
family gods and are called Khataras. During their worship, red lead is sprinkled 
on them and small pieces of cloth are placed near them. A white piece of cloth, 
is meant ior a male ancestor and a red piece for a female one. A hen is sacrificed in 
their honour and its flesh is distributed to the inmates of the house as god’s favour. 



A PROBLEMATIC IMAGE OF A GODDESS 


By 

Dr. M. R. Majmudar, M.A., LL.B., Ph.D,, Barocla 


During the course of my research tours in North Gujarat as Springer Research 
Scholar of the Bombay University, I came across a fairly nice marble image of a 
Goddess {circa early 13th century) preserved in a nitche of a Jaina temple. 

Obviously, the image did not appear to be in any way connected with the main 
Tirthankara image in the Shrine, as there were several other stray non-Jaina piece 
of Sculpture restored from oblivion, and given cosy corners on the three side interior 
walls of the temple. 

A student of Sculpture and Iconography must feel immensely grateful to the 
preserving sense of the Jaina community, but for whose religious sense of duty, rare 
non-Jaina MSS and stray loose sculptures would not have been preserved in Bhan- 
daras and temples to be made available to posterity. 

The female figure of the image having been shown to have four hands, makes 
•one classify it to belong to the Sakti-group of images. But beyond that, we have 
.absolutely no clue as to the special nature of the goddess. 

The various limbs of the body worked in marble are decorated with fitting orna- 
ments— armlets, bracelets, anklets, girdle, necklaces and ear-rings. The full bust 
is shown in contrast to the thin waist. A coronet, a bodice and a cloth artistically 
covering the waist with loose hangings in front, roughly describe the contour of the 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES IN THE NARBADA VALLEY 

A New Indian 'Pre-historic Civilisation Reve ale d 

• By 

A. V. Pandya 

The valley of the Narbada river in India had long been supposed to contain the 
Telics of India’s very remote past, for this tract so prominently figures in the early 
.Indian tradition. 

With a view to revealing the fascinating past of this tract, a board of pr omin ent 
indologists named “ The Narmada Valley Research Board ” was formed under the 
auspices of the Indian Oriental Conference in 1933. The board unfortunately could 
not achieve its goal. As a result of the deep interest taken in the antiquities of the 
Narbada valley that forms a part of the Rajpipla State (Gujarat) in its lower part, 
H.H. Lt.-Col. Sir Vijayasinghji, Maharaja of the State and theDewan Khan Bahadur 
Pheroze D. Kothavala, a department for archaeological and historic researches was 
set up at Rajpipla three years back, in consultation with and to work under the 
direction of Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, Director-General of Archaeology in India 
(now retired). 

Early from 1944, I undertook an exploratory survey of the Narbada valley, in 
the course of which extensive remains of a pre-historic culture of an obscure nature 
and unknown age came to light on the Narbada and in the plains lying as south as 
the Tapti river in the Rajpipla State. Among the antiquities these remains yielded 
the important and abundant were the tiny implements of siliceous stones, known 
technically as microliths, pigmy-flakes, etc., which are now known to have formed 
■components of the earliest type of agricultural tools. They were employed by the 
Predynastics Capsians of Egypt, the Natufians of Palestine, and the al’Ubaid people 
■of Pre-Sumerian Irak. The pottery found at these sites is a wheel-turned red ware 
with incised geometrical patterns, which is distinct in character from the typical 
ware found at the Indus valley culture sites. Fragments of bones occurring at these 
sites chiefly belong to the quadrupeds and have, on chemical test, been found sili- 
■cified in part by Dr. A. S. Kalapesi, the famous Bombay geologist. The other objects 
from these sites were the pieces of bangles made from the chank shell and a crude 
■opaque glass. A study of these finds ; the find-spots, their environment and the 
distribution showed that the remains very probably belonged to a large pre-historic 
population practising agriculture and living in permanent villages beside the rivers 
in the area. In the absence of any traces of the buildings on the surface of these 
sites, it may be deduced that they were built of bamboo, which practice is current 
generally even now all over the area, as this building material is easily workable and 
is available at hand from the neighbouring forests on the Rajpipla hills. 


w 


With a view to ascertaining how far this pre-historic culture penetrates the 
interior, I pursued my field researches higher up the Narbada valley towards Central 
India, in which. a^rnrYTmor +vhp Trvrfift-n +r*arli+Trvn Ti^c* 


lich tract, according to the early Indian tradition, lies the city of Mahis- 
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6*X2.75") were interesting and unique as an archaeological find. Square tile-like 
terracotta objects having parallel zigzag incised lines on all sides were recovered from 
a section exposed in the highest mound from a layer seven feet below the mound 
surface. The most beautiful things were the slender bangles of glass in light attrac- 
tive colours, such as lemon yellow, light green, light red, azure and black. The 
lathe-turned finally polished bangles of banded light grey agate presenting a f trun- 
cated cone ’ section were also unique finds. 

With the object of revising my work and to make it foolproof as also to bring to 
light more remains, I undertook a second survey of the entire area that lasted for 
three months during the last summer of 1946. This year I have been able to find out 
one more town-site of the early historic period, lying to the east of the present town 
of Maheshwar on the river bank. 

The guide-antiquities from pre- historic and early historic sites on the Narbada 
differ materially from each other in certain respects, when compared. No microliths 
or other stone tools are met with at the early historic site at Maheshwar or elsewhere. 

The pottery from the two types of sites differ both in style and ornamentation. 

Further the early historic sites yield the punch-marked coins and metal objects, 
which are totally absent at the pre-historic sites. 

Much more archaeological work will have to be done lasting for years before 
this culture is fully revealed to us in all of its aspects. At present stage, however, 

I think we have acquired some data leading us to a primary correlation with other 
cultures. The authors of the Narbada culture employed, on one hand, the stone 
implements of a ‘ mesolithic tradition,’ while, on the other hand, they were so well- 
advanced as to smelt and manufacture beautiful objects of glass for ornamental 
purposes and to turn on the lathe marvellous bangles of siliceous stones, which crafts 
involve greater skill and a fairly long experience. It is remarkable that the Indus 
culture people lacked in these crafts. Even in early Babylonia, the glass manufac- 
turing was unknown until the sargonic period. In Egypt, too, the earliest records 
on the glass-smelting from Beni Hasan dates back to 1400 B.C. In fran and Sistan 
Sir Aurel Stein found some glass objects at the pre-historic sites believed to be older 
than the Harappa culture sites. The characteristic pottery of the Narbada culture 
is thick and is of coarse texture, due to the fact that the local clay is very inferior for 
this purpose than that of the Indo-Gangetic plains. The red seems to be the colour 
held much in esteem on pottery, but the black ware is also occasionally met wtih. 

The decoration on the pots consists of the incised geometrical patterns and the white J 

was the coloured that was mostly employed for painting motifs. Few sherds found 
at Maheshwar having simple geometrical patterns done in black on a red surface, is a 
mode of decoration somewhat reminiscent of the Harappa ware. Compared to the 
finds from the Indus valley, the Narbada culture presents a rather primitive aspect, 
except for glass manufacturing and the lapidary’s art. The culture, on the whole, 
in the light of the explorations hitherto made, appears to have mainly flourished 
on an agricultural economy and had already advanced so far as to enter the stage 
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of the urban life as becomes evident from its vestiges at Maheshwar, 
taking into consideration its distribution over a wide area, we can w 
lisation ’ rather than a * culture.’ 


prehistoric dwellers of the Narbada, 
ot to look afar across the seas, as we 
. Both the archaeological sequence 
are silent about the pre-historic inha- 
But fortunately enough, this appears not to be the case 
. I have already pointed out that there are some sites 

vn type and date rest upon 

omplete stratigraphical sequence. Further, the Indian 
gth with the annals of the prehistoric Narbada people, 

therefore made use of in 


valley ? For an answer, I presume, we have n< 
had to do in the case of the Indus civilisation, 
of India and the early tradition of the country 
bitan ts of the Indus valley, 
with the Narbada civilisation, 

on the Narbada where the early historic remains of a know 
the prehistoric vestiges in a complete stratigraphical seque: 
tradition deals at a 

just as the early Babylonian chronicles do and are 
archaeological researches. 

dhe identity of the modem Maheshwar with the ancient Mahismati is a matter 
now out of question. The Indian tradition alleges that about 133 generations before 
Chandragupta Maurya (325 B.C.), the royal power first developed in the Gangetic 
plain that had two off-lying branches ; first at Kushasthali, on the western seacoast 
in Kathiawar, and the second in the middle portion of the Narbada valley, where at 
that time ruled a king named Dashashva. The country was then known as Anupa. 
The Lower Narbada valley was at this time occupied by a people called the Bhrigus. 
Twenty generations later the rulers Muchukunda fortified the capital of Anupa and 
Mahisman enlarged it giving it the name Mahismati. Subsequently, the tribe of the 
Haihayas, having occupied Anupa, rose to such a great political power that the rulers 
of Mahismati became the emperors of Northern and Eastern India. The climax was 
reached when Arjuna Kartavirya came to the throne. Later on 93 generations 
efore Chandragupta Maurya, Sagara of Ayodhya smashed the power of the Haihayas 
and after this Mahismati ceased to figure in the early Indian tradition. 



OU<V>AMtm)^U (fc/. ^3 — Uoo > , 

an^ct hri'ci HV-u 

Rly/RkMl in=fl«i MtcM^Pt etfll ^cMlR RjRI mRiwR »R MtitRlc/ ^v»l r <r 
24 * u - 4 ufct ^R| S. MR 3 &SW RJs/Rlctdl »Hpiq[<t ctq<V 3 -HRR. 4 , 

<VMWi4 ®id^M *»Hl Rtq'Rl?i u fl JpifcftU sHlq<A HMl Rt§<-U Rt<r/'{|MRl RtwHqi ct-il' 
*M*l «T.Rl Sflq'rt mxm Rll§<H §\. 4«t t « RtR Rs/qRlto »lR 

3J<vR!rt rlMt c|v*tl Rl<nrq«{l ^Rsf ilit-dl Redid and RgjRl il^tfcT'H I Rtfiq RRt tjrit 

R'tw %tlS*H ■^W'MiitSR &taj HdSJRttti, lUl«U<ai«U §<U Rst^-Hd <HW 5? =»M 4 - 
RH RiRRlR Ml«(l Rt£H§ cRl Siffv'R.ldcit oiRqq'ril e^rlSt^lMR 3 %Rl iUslRl MMrRi 
§ d ct«il SHi Ri SR M^i^R <r*tiRjqt qcr$* § I w.l Ri^« 4 * Mli«iqR J? S}4 

^i \q' *iif.u itNtg* sg‘ »A Ri^H^ti jimm § R ^ 
iliafl'i 2 ft MMtRtR »A W<3ldl ttRl^V 4 g\ Ri^V «lR‘ =Ht 

‘HR WddRl iR^i RlsyRlM^U q% ilplld MliddR * 3 ’. q«tl 5}dl RiV% uflssr 
t dl { dd 5HI S ? ^il^l RRdt yfc&lRiqi $ii ilMM RlV^M«U«il 
W^cttdl WR(ilRk!l iU-.R qqtll <v<R|Rl $. x 

oisir'Rlcig’ Si; MlMatR 

d^RTTdlR- 0[W 4t<qg' dRlS. <§xtR q'fcHitc/l.}’ d’cMs, \q r q\q_. 

St^g «ti(ijjR »M ilPftoi&ttflvTl dl^^ldl Ml^" =qi *t 3 lR MRi>t 

X "‘ The earliest Rajput princes known to us are the Gurjara Kings 
of Broach (now known as of Nandipuri) who occupied that country shortly 
after the fall of-the Gupta Empire.” 

Prehistoric, Ancient and Hindu India 
by R. D. Banerji (1939), p. 231. 

'< — «tlini SpyRl (a. qtq-tssq) ■ni dl^q^tqi clq«U Uti-iOR^ - ctfH dlfi^ 
’B'tl =hR stunt qi^Rt (sivqr-Mi <h‘rki) nt stdiRmi difi^R cm* 1 
dT^R; ^-Utfl'U'U 'UiMjct «{M (%'<v) *1t R. Ri*. to3< <1 atW^lHt SKMqHt 
Iq^H'Ai^w'nt gtsaq q^tit 0 ^ (^i* i* ^§t& too «fi \\x) qi *tiQli^» 

•^siqiRt, ShRticUR, ItRsi q^tjjtqwt qitis»u qu&qRwt (risu S%qi q'tg^ 
snq n'Cs^A q°k =^R 5- ®Ht qqR ^qstqtdl nqi^l^iqi qi^tct stisRiqis/Ht; 
*ti£ts ct^ w;i$n4’ 5. suwpi Rq hh c q^sti *nt nitis t| c U4‘ ^a*. 

qisj a»t‘als5 St^taftqt SluWiR sty aiRi'UR ait^Vf! i'HlSt =q< Hi q' Si l nisist (SHqstcttS 
qs si) =q< qiStst (HiRotuqt) oyy q^Ncfi »t«ft ^tstqt q&ni«t R«yqRt'4£j5i- 

qfits ntq h£[ nr^fl =«ii n^iRq ‘rwMIhoii’ hih »u x ^\ sj'VRtctqt ^stctRwt anti- 
qt?nn sia -tisis^i 4 t«wt Sliest n'Rini Rt«tSiR qw^pfl ■qi^qi vjj* R^g,' 
c^i Ml\qwi *fl=t 5i n'Rwt ri«i 4RRt'4 ^it^it (a. tv3<r-tvq«) ant«tq 

Skti.'l'U 'tRllot'Uqi snRsil quqqR^ ‘Rts/tflMOU’ qtq Wtmtqi a>tR^". »>U RwMlqotK. 

qiRt a't'tR'Rl 5n«td,s S. :yu<y *tlH niltsq anmiqi . . ,' 
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fe'Ml WRtfeldd'l % ^Hcd'd MfecM^l m. 3 $t S. ®l*tl 

liSUS %u *i«rHM'$tt y<nr*l itt ddl § I 5?>Pll ^H*t ?i<v^ld*il 
<H^R«il M^lldi MiJJ Mt$t fectl. %U<Y d<vM’$it*U ^Ht 3R=tl dd^dt »ih% 
ajl^StH dlddl JtdlMl dvM'lt «Uit d& dMl% MM ? 

Mia SHSR'dldl ft$L<l Mm M4U^' 63*. »U dlSJiH : ®tMl rtl 

HcU'Ml (icli s ciddl litH\ 3 tSci ^Hd j£te«U iR% Mlifeldl %S\Vl3tl*{t Ad^l Mill l 5? 
ilPdlMti, dv^dldl »& Mt'AMl M3 'mQ feed ci dH'sPt % f d'3Qd S&tStdi 
Si (3l4At®Ydt MMH fed# Slid «%4l. 

Mm* (%Slfrl 

,c \ 

MViAH WfetdHl »? MlV^ft M^ dtPfc^Vll *lRMM‘cit dtpH M« 'tMlPld 
*1% cidl M^ fe‘dH fe($ dl'M# ^HlM^Hi S. dMMl §5$t *YdPll fecit. WtflH 

Vtfelt fe Hfeld dfel^l Sftl fecit. ORd'H^dl sHt 3 ^ cMfe| Mfel dRU-idRtfscPtt 

^iclldl H*lt sT'HlMMt H‘<<-M< a*mW 3 41 feed. \M* fefcdl Hlfel <l"RHt =»ifcl t H t A- 
Mld “HI ®rR &*€ MS SMlMMl H?ft S<§U fecit. M r dl ci-fl dt$ *>ik 

Mfeld d'^felt ci% dV*St M<51 °RHl fecit. cid3t MfellM 'MfetR <HRdMl Si 
MrMU MfeldRRdl Mil'll #fl *Ycl M&=% fecit. M&H feVit aifvVllRtfel'?!^ 
MtSA Suit'd SHlHlMciV S&Mtdi S&sl* MfexR SiM^H *Ml x g* fecf. dtd^il 
MMfelt'Udl Stal'd Wd d[yl ^-Hl^dl s[H<3t &*S MS MmVh SrMtMPl 
•®tRMI MMS^ dliMl Mt^ ^vVllfctfel^t SU*l lidl gSid S4l feed. 

a^ldHt dcit€«i Sl<vM‘?U =Ht %i«fl ItW »IHI Sitddt feat. l.IkfHtidt 
•Sdlfel feiPWl d®lH^ (fet'd =Hdtd) dt =»iPl% 5ji Wdl Mwd ^RReft 

-feefl. 3 ^M' ilfoMlMlidi dH'dld^ (Midi'S!) 5 -(l ajl^lci^l^l ?irdt «{V MdtMcfl 
■fecfl v d<vM% SiivVRlfel^Wt dl^ fedt. =M1 PlMlH c^UAdl ilSdlMli 
i a ’A dcilJfld wfctfeld <3coA'Sj r 5l%dl =»ifetl^ SMlMfePt iltHlC^i M«n ^HlMdl d?0. 
§cts SivSlci MSM MM'^lAl Mid Mtl=fl §IM ?.l, »H^&dMU (Mli>Sl)dl =HPl$i 
MdStaMl M*^tV ait^lc^ld SlvM fe^'. ^Hd <?iMfe ((^Md, ^syVmRI- 

•feft (dfes siev'd* 3\h ©MdlM) dt RiMfedt Mtd M^«(l SY^IH S I Ml^tci^l M'St 
^JY VnfclfelSldl dtd'ctt fesi. 

M'HdTO'd Sl^feidl il^drl SUSt ? dti ktdi =H1 dd^l S^dl 
«l>Hl ^ ^tdr-d^ii i§MlH S dd' SjiwM d<vd fe^*. MdS^'a (feld 
-•SHdld) ctdd MMd^R fed’, wil dH^i cHl gMM<V (MRl MM* pt^MM) MM fecit. 

3 — §*U (SlfiMKlfe) Ml H«tl *rRl 41 *Hd«tH*cid' MdOfl d'. MSV ^ SHHpd-R'a 

(Mid d’. t-MS, »U 5l 6KM^t. 31. «., H- *, Ml. t Mt >fl«itd*«tl «t%. 
V— MSfefldSlfed’ d4 dM Z3\ 4‘ (44ldt (ilQMWU-dtd) StdMM. 0. 5l., 

M. t\ Ml. '**o m SM. 





HHJrl^flH J4<vV-Hfet4R ^<*1 RlG^ ill®/ (W. iY^-ik o) 4<il 5? flHt <H*-?Rlt 
^t s -ft H6lH «4Mfcl *$t §, H^tt efit &£l$r S(^t5$l |R£Se. M*llU St*R eiHl 
'Ul'^l H4 tR ’'R-H 4<il. HH f ?l eUHl ($314 JJs/l-SlRteR «(ift ^fttat &1<HI HRft 3. eiHl 
ct«il %tR*cit 5 hs M^O. ^Hir ^Hei'e* HHl HRHl. M^Hl HlMHlM Ml ^HH# fail'd 
&HI MH <HIHI H*«fl \m tflHS °(l^ fV-ft dH*-ft <Hcfl MRiMRHl 

H&Rii ftlHlsrH ^HlMHl HU*i\ Ml®/ MWRl M'SJ&HHHUHttHHl MR<iit M^lcSd 
hVU £lM3 iilHHIHi eiHl S®t<^Hl *U^S%4 5}S -SUMI 1 ®? SllHYi <*(13 
®U U 1' V H1H & et*d *nivu HW, SHI =UtHL M§&1 <t®n ^c/Rl«/ (w. k Xl-(£k\s) *$t. 
W. CV>\ «HW>1 diet'd «UMt HR! MRHi Hl-H^Ml *R£4<> q.‘««U 

*l<wHHl HU$*l M^l ^iSHiH (^41 Jllsi) % <5iPt Hbl HSHl. HlMHlHl MVtR- 
ll^&i %B*U Heft Ml H^lu H'< Hh\«1 *«U^‘ m 3 X«RL*/ Mt^l c£lt HRH 
M-% §IH HR §. Ml®/ HH*i Hlfs^Vtl MR% HU l^Rl 2ft 5} SH eRlHl SR 
ii<H«n «i>Hi'ft **umhi «tw. 

$& 

Sl-H£«/ (s3l®/)Hl MR§i 3lvVnRteR %RLM *lviWU 
y<r/|l>H^ lORlrt H41S® *$l &. eiHl |[ct%Hi <£U i &8 H$Ht eiHl HM^l H^MleUi «HeU 
SU®1 ® S ci Ml Hl^lHl Hctrft |4ift §i^U syRS}. eiHl Sl=**iRi HU 5&HI HlH^H^d 
& S^^lHl H^fl Qil^l mH eRHt IftSH^Ht 3 Oit^l<HR HMRl S^ §. f <HlH IRlHQl’Hi 
Hli 1^14 H< [^R(l^ *itfHSl 

€lli ^Wt ysn-d §tH S cKl®/ ^ci *itiJt*d «itfHSl 

^ULHSft’ $Ui«il -inft ^H'+lM^ft &. 6lli ^t®n SHI H^Wl 4d[ 

^/ls^ ri<v^ ( <hih ns*^ 9fl«wi swi d i <i %sh^i. 

^isvll^ %IHR &(i^£il<v«tl yn HI-5.HR41 ij| 4(11. Htffl 'HtfoMUHl Sxty^lsi^ 

SRSftCl%i ct Sl«-H^^5/W'l =l®vs[^ 5 4^1 4cil, SR41 ei«it «iUll 

'°U« «IW’ ^ ‘^W'l MUH’ wjl Rl®vHl (sfo^RU §HH^£Ht M S^l^Ht 

Wsy'HlHi 4elL W. firV® ^fcft ^illMlit o«^ UlSUcft 4cft. »il §M^«fl a/eilH 

§ l iRRi 5 hHh=h mm hu \m\ Si w \i<*n 43' h^i 

5HI Ml* HR ft^UH Qi‘f®/SRi ®^(2jloHl ilHl^ 'h'sIHVh’ §IH 

SRl2i > Ml HU Ml Hl^lHl Hl^t sf?Md §. 

<SU4 

m<iftHl =Hl^SH -inRl rtH-*-»{l«HHl ^RtHHl «S %i*HH k°\ (W. 4r^o)*tl 
RlHl &M m H^«ft <V<3JIH § 1 Ml HH* ^-ftHl Ml %^Sl 

HU^ 25 eft «{l% 4eil. Ml *RtM W. 4rVS3 HI ^R^jt^Wl 4RHl«ft ^IHlHl 

-H— '“Sogal Inscription of the reign of Taila-II; Saka 902”, by 
U. D. Barnett. «li U\ U. \S, Hi. *. 
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•yci'avlHl §&R bfl KRt^fldi »u€l Scft, H» 8 | 

b<i 5HI «ti* dl^H d<HM^ h»$ =Hl=-% *Hl HH* H&U «Ui d* dt'4^l;f 
^ .§14 5fo dMHldl MWR tflH* ft. d\ W* (W. feis®) dl andSlHlSdl 

dl^ 5 l Mtfft %&d ®il MHIRI H^aa % Hid ^ ^leiHi § 

% P w. £\S3 *£ft S2=% ^ a>ft <0 itd W =Hl Hf 

isHiX's <a>Hi^* srisj Hni dR'&fit di4&H imRi %(ldidi ^hh'hwI &i«y$ S. 

S&jftt ^dldfo 

(l) eH 

»U H-mrl §xR JJ.av'^ldHi dlSjmftfl \W (W. Wl-^) d*d &<il and 

cteH-KW 5 * \\\&& H«fl « HRL HHdft HW illdldl «l*MW M'dfl 

HRHl dHHl filial. §dd*S<RlH C dl gjdd 2 tl°ddl iRdi ddl^ ^dd^Ydt do/cH Sl'Adl 
5* 3 ^ ftd&dM%<i;j'<mididcM«fld aidSM^M &<3‘. vs ftt’di- 

oY^ft § 1 ^4Rl«Y H 5 , dHlSdiftdl d*d ®A <HIMI d*d ^Hi /1 dft 
a HR'H 1 ^ b\ f,~ H'41 ci <H^d’l dft § I S,R X M ci cid'dldtdl d^t ?l*ilM(ci &cU. am 
<VI 3 JR § t t. RR ct 2 ^ 14 sH d*Y ^IdlHft &dl »H*l d*i iSld 

41U3 ctHsY HdHRldl &*tdM cid«Y cHR HUH. ci^’ dldd ddiHHl 

cta-KN^l §ftl «vW*H. dtfft SJdft ddft ftt'dld(§ldl <v^l<*U ildl^ 

*j$ld«Y d* ?? amitd^ b%‘ cftl §Q 1 cil @tR 4«Ydd ‘'R dtciftl anftjsR «Ydl- 
HHftt »m clt >j4Rt<vdl HHcft <Vcft dfsft <Hli d% H 3 l Cd'dl^ dfe' ci ^d< d^l 
Hd(^d hWti l fc?l. 

am ^dlMRl 1,R X M iHl ci W% hl'J CHmdl d«fl, 

Sldl Hd HR^lldl 5? dlSjdt dl^H^l d^ft aHRHi & ciddl cy^IH § l 
am dipH d’^Hl ^cii:- 

• (\) !A(cl c d<rY 4 * d’-Hd. kX° i €WHH. 

' • (l) Rfettdd'HlHd' di d*. 4rVS< 4 * SWHd. 

(3) ftRidMldd* ds d‘. fi ikk i SWHCL 

ant SldM^ldi ^R x Hdl HI 5 ! Hdl§| *11% § ! — 

“ dMlfal^ SWl at^tdl anVefl^ft h§b*l dlddl Hddi R^dli C dlddl 
d^Hfci mi. cidtH} m x \\l<v HdL” 

• ' " *’' v •- ‘ (iA(dd<vd v dir £x° ’£ swhh) 





§ ^l<rvt^l<V $ 1^*1 ! M-H^o-SVMI H 6 RKY i-Hl M6<5J Jr# 

M *l*dfcl*ft VM& i&'Hl 3R q*W yir^l^-il an^pft $U i® 

iUM 4WR, -ftfoRH (MI^HR), iL<*R =H*iRVlR *H«i %i‘&* 

jrhr R^in qR^-M =u<v qqu” 

( fq&RHMiqd* ^ 3* SWHq) 

“ :u*Hq(M »i<a'£d dfe^Hi, Sftdld. pR^tti'dl 

$M<£i RiRw IRdR HRH^H Hdl” 

(RfedMiq^* &k «£* €HHq). 

=Hl HltMdl aH^l^ ff/t^lH § 1 U^H 3 t *tR x M i&llfll &c|l. 5 
xiQbx q*«ftt &3i. ddi Rkit;j‘ him R><hu^ &a" s? $iu*Ri *i«t <§Ri. Roj 
^IflHl ?UH f «n dli &l £?c% <Rl. qti tm\ Hiid^R dfo^ 6<3*. wudPsa* 

ci m<il 31®/* X\l (W. MtH-\S3H qqWl) -ft Mliddft dif?^ 1 5? dfelS 

s§qw § R RuU q^I xi 5& Mo/'ftwd' him sHinqini »Ht=-^' & 4 R x mRi Pint 
3tW R^HUr* dtd-il *l«l <&Rl. &RH 31RHI <V 13 J 10 *U imi§| S^Vft Midi Rft«l. 
(\q' mm^O-Q &ft. fe m §m^Q ysHdi § 5 ^ § ! <i*d Rt-'hut'R Mi«iqt *u«l 
shj qqi^qi \m &R. uxxW R’ Mq° dmidi Sto <i*r bi<ii'< MisjjRt-ft 
5iJr «t»u InHi si«ft S I M q^uq'fft ii&q lm<ii m&ri<m ^q^i-vlq 1 *r qq'dt 
m^tfldi Riqi^ql sHRi-ft S. l ° =Hi RisjiRi Rl Pr-'hi&'R ssr mVH %$U 
§IH. g.RHMi qtfQ q^Mi <V<^1«^' § § Sd^M-ft Mpd <t Rl^-ft 5£sfl ^ €tU 
dtH-ft &fl. y<y|l»R ^Idl-ft |R%Mi qii&ldl 5? §UpH «2 .hRHI ^ & 

% 5Ht &.VO-X §iqid* d‘<M^ & 

g.R^n-ft iR& f lCl t ' «i(cl2ft HMR qt/ deleft, cidl *tHt Hfaft QW<V 

m ii^Hi d'M ^.qq^q l^qq* rR' hhi 
R iqt5>n M^*ft <vis|iH siqi § ? |qy<v^q Rs/h >L«nqc!i 5toq<ft &b 
■h(Rm ^-ft MlC'Sft oRfeit 7i ,qi ov-y ?ilM^ (H'MR ?itM«iiq) ■ft' 1 ^ ®i 

U-qd.A 3 RXHLR'l§ (MM R'€Mi dqt 422.Jr)sU K*jQWl. . &qi&^S r lU''-® -JV^W d ? 


<c— * h' S V^-VM. .../ t ,' ,. w ..,., 

I o — Bilhari Stone Inscription of the Rulers of Ghedi, by FThtielhorn, 

51. a., U* V- qi* W-W»- • ■ 

. "r.*j V * ;, !_■>■ «i 

U-Httan -l*. * wull. . .: v :.- : R 

ttfc^quftq H\ to w% ; ,, : : Vv:w^ 

” t3-~ ,r The Chandereha Inscription of Prabhodha, Sm, _t>e: Kakburf 
iestf 724”, by R. D. Banerji. ^ « U- *t, HI. tv<r; ; : v 

■ '' , 
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ant ohm W. &\s4 st4W>i «H-«U 6$. (HMJUcWi im 4R44*l)4l 
3HI $4}1<V ^4 4l<44l4t 4l<4ft 3j'S? 4*1*4 i*ll 6<il. v * 

5U<A4l4t 

4 R 4 uh*i ^ Rlsu shn S 1 v). sr* sm^ 

41C44141 4*4R4*<ft *ft4i- i Kl<*b : U 4li4fct*l«v'-3*e/ ‘•tei'H (4&Sl)4t 416414 
*1*4 S^Rl 4*1*4 4*lt 641. iS4t<*fl4l 4l^S44**ll 4St-°{l®44l *lw4iiui4t 

*{lSl?H4l «3 4*44 fecV (W. €R*)4l RlStl SiV^i »U *t<*4 fi^Rl ^‘<v4t 4*1<V4%1 
§C-Si'>H §. ant HH' \lj\ it«HUi t>{*% 0/1^14 S. iR 4'M?| x 44l 44*tl6*Ui 
4ftdHl <V<2£t«*U 441% ^*5? 4R41MI Ril6 4*3*1 3^*14 4* wUSt^ i^‘ 

63\ tvs 5Ht v||fcHq<(l 3’5? *llSl'i4 \SRI<V4 4*111% 6%. »U °i4t4 3*5? 

SIR 4* §4til ift 441 4* Rv4 %«R5il *H4 §%£ 114(4441 
$y Wit <H4tH w. Sr^4 SRtomi <H-5U 6*1. ^41 4R<*it% &>l* x 4 *Ull3 4^4 

^Vil 4it4‘d i 1 §IH 4 «S4 S. 

4t(%i*nt &u&%& 3 V 5ttaiqi4t q*uei §> 

^R l 4 wt3 yV4t 44441 SIR 5RRU 344R. 44% 4441 '4t$i%t 4441 
Mi&4 4t3 Si 4*41% #1 4*il4l 641. Wit* 425 i4l <*14# 41441% 4«tt »tRsU 
4li4(cl ^Vdt R&4 4*44. 1®3C (hi. S^l) 41 41*14441 Sfu-4t 441% 3*5? 

R’sMl %?A 4ictl4*Rl R&.14 4 *&cU% 41 c 44l4i 441441 5? o/HRl w^C-ft cl4L 
f Slli &141 4lf%4*% 4%l '4t$t4l 3*«4Sl’ wR 44%4d4t ‘wiRHt’ 414 (*t«V- 
MlH«Al '*lwH4l *Kv4l*il 425 i 44%'ft 42? i wit^t <±USt%!<-{l 4*41 4& 4*313* 
wiRHl 4l4>% oRsU Slt64% 4<5l 3*5? <3j%Sl4 i%' ,K 

%U$t*£l U^H t4%l 4H 

Sd* v H4l *j41*l<y %«Vl M^4l wui4^i 5? @^*4 HI®*'! 4^lt S H4l 
1.1^4 H.SRKvSft 44 M 4W <141 ^4 4l^44<v4l 6l«l 4^Rl §1413* 2,l444i 
§44*!tl4R' : StR S. ?0 W. kk° SWH4 ®u ^414 4-^1 6li. 
ov'tSjtlH S % <§tR wi3R fit sdlQj 41^1*4 441% w4l? wHlt %4l4l 

iv— “The Udaipur (Malwa) Prashasti of the Kings of Malwa,” by 
G, Buhler. > 4U V<\. 

14 — “ Sundha Hill Inscription of Chachigadeva”, ®l. U. } 2i. *, 4t. 

Vt— “Nilgund Inscription of Taila II. *H. H., U* y > 4t. 4®v. 

; 

' : ;4V t ¥ 441%. 41. 434 41 *HtW *&*. tv. 

tS— “Three Copper-plate Inscriptions from Gaonri ” by K. N. Dikshit. 

®l. #.» U* ^ •'«*. . - ■ 

4o-4i«a4 * 441%. ;r -■ 




dife^* (M*/#t«ll)dl Ml^iM \VH 

*&ldl *H*R M M*<HlM<tl M*tt S <Mtd edit d*dl S^lddl anfo^fW d*l 
4$ Mlfl S. d«j‘ 4Ri$t § R*H and Mlrl^ildl wii^t MM'd^WR'll 1 5? 
§Tt^> and sl&m RRd ®3?.l Mtidl % ill MlWM 5HR(a\s»-H fld MMlMSfl Mil 

§. mmmi ii&y 1 ^Rm^'mi Mid' wii H c i'rt ; Kttfu sit'd mw liw 

Mdl @TR*ft S&mdi 1 S^Rt^l ©tRMI iRMl 1 MtSlwdd %UM<1 ct?fl. 

2|<vMddl wtblQj Kit <H*^t RMM Midi m MSMdt %U«Rdcfl, M&, 

dM*St and dl^fldl MHti dsidl sRm and <§tRdl M«/iQH dd<V di^Rlr M«Udl 
aHIMRMd Mil RR'm mr' S. RVll WR&RRU M<Vifld, HR4 an Pi 
a>il(d'4 ^a/Mddl =Hl M&dl S ?? ?i<YMddl fcR&lddl SHOMldl 5 ! M$lMi 
IlMHldl S. «Hl ^ldl(&4 Rdldtd MW JJSvRld WR&lddl aHlVom^V @tR and 
«^dl dd'R and MdR MMM §d *|f §. Ridl-dl M^rMtiidld anlM^l 

MdRMl 5? M®1 %il aHPtOJ SHl<ld RS?<1 °idl eld l M?l' M^dl-S Midi and *H«d 
aHk<d MWilW d Midldl Mid' <Hdl S. <3Tt<dt M4Ui ^R^'dd 
R<v*Hl W=Hsl Mdi d aj«vRlddi aHR§| §ddl ^d didjifl (Rl«v'dMcni)«il ajo/R 
•AMR «d<r»l (iRlid MM) *d M(Sdd MW d 6dRl MW MlSl *<l M% (<VH <SU °d"ld* 
«ldMM; W. JJ. 13, Ml® V9°, *dl4 Y). d<l^ fld 5 j<vVmR&R MMR (dR*- 
dlV sdl^ Ml MmRm RtMIMMI »J<yMddt an'lM^ ©rRL M*St ddl &fllt 
MMli andltlMM*— MMMdl***' MMdl MR&ldl W&l -AMR (dRm' 

R^MM) *d MM^ldldl W. <f^V9 SlMWW MM^vM Midi dM^ldi^ft MlSl ^.=0 Mdl d 
S^Mi d^‘ MlVUsrM MMR MR J i‘ <41'. M§1 S^dl MMl i andlMMl'd 

gMM«v =fl«d«d M'Adi d ?JoyMd ^Rl Sir MldMl MrHl<*M Rmi^I Midi &dl. 

^<V1W d«d ItldlRi MR(^Rd MW @Tt1 ^d sdl^dl MlWlmrH Mdldl 
M^cMlit^ld* MdjJ* wU=^‘ ^IMl^d d Rj, M^Ri §tMt wdi ddl WR- 
^IMMi d \l**m MRiR SqjtM Mdl Mi^’ d«0. M<ddl @tRdl 2i<vMddl Mvl/lH 
WR^ld <Q\l dMt ddl sfeoidt M«/Mddl ®j£l llu S. SlMl 'Mid 4=0 ddRl 
Ml M«vd MMlMdl M<vM*Hl dddl anidMlMdl M^dldl MvdSlldl M^lcdlii^l- 
%d MW id MiR aHd<H<l MiHi d«fl. *Hl 41^1 M<vMddl d^'si 3t$H »fl<rd 
Midi ildl WR^lddl Midi Micftdl iidl-Mld ®Ha<Hdl Mdt^i Wl S. 
dld^dt Ml^idldl WRtdd Mi3J ^4 anRl^ SCddt ^l Mil S. 

U^tHdl <«S| 

ll^MSMMl MMMR^lldi £ dlHMdl M^H »udMl S dMdl aniMi? 
dlP^ldl Ml^idld* did MMl^ S:— |j 

diH:-?RalRi M«d%dl R^ll »udMl S. M^di SldMdl MlM S dddl 
didl^id m\m\ mR^' mm' ml*$ S. dm m^mRi a^'ir Miidi 
M*d5lldl 4M mid S, 
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Pt*Hl Jr' ( ). 

(i) §1' «hr' v h&i 

( * 4 MI^ ) 

I 

(\) aH&fttcy (s*&Rls/ MW <3i£ts'). 

( 3 ) MR m^). %h tf'i'K «:Vo 

(V) H(W (vm<V MR <M 4 Us"). 


c^kMlt-l (M 6 Rl«k) 


(M) (s&RHMtt-l RWHU-l, 
(>&Rl«tl£Rl<V MR 

<&&**) $Us tt*. t£'3\ 


(t) ft^RMtSl (M6Rt«l£fcl<y 
MR 

' «J %t\ kkk 

(vs) H'Ul'l (M6Rl«M&d<v) 

(*) 3ll#lW 

•mi^irii ^tst'&aU M* Rvh 

SvR^Vll dtRl&Sltt Wfcl«Y n% ictl. SM>mi MR 

siRPRi**' s*) G&lsktMlMMt’U 5ii(SRlV &• ^d* ^ @MMR shCmW 

ttcj*. %$lVl ^4Rl«y siRRls/dl 5? i*W MlGkfl =HlMSkl 
W<R Ml&t*Ri*fl 5UM § ci«U =HlHtf 3Ht fid^M^t MH &’ 

Jr^* <1 <*t^l «ita‘ «l*(l. ftfoRMK-Mt SHMRi SlRpfcl#/ <H U M* &. "«R- 
tHcftH MUM M*«M *RR ^3. 5%l ^Wl4 <MMIVQ HR*ft q$Hld 

sHl&Vi HIM £RR.” *Ht SHMdRJ 3^’ siRfrt S^MM § 1 ^R^Rt^ =H% 
feeH'UAMxlH M^ M^l °l^lt fecit =H^ Mtdldl M*lfcH*fl %cU3’ ^IMlHSi,* ^t<nrH <*ij 

ia’- G&i^mnwmi shmsri $rPui«aI «»■&* %, shm 

S?qt «(|cRii«{l «^3uSi MitlEtd $<l feed ci MtdtMl gfcRlrll §£R ^Rpllt^ 

&H i?M fecit/ SHI WRUR^ M<$ ®MVft qi<£l SHl^ &. 

^(|i^rtt .^atSU'ft "Hii 

s^Ht *um«i «* %i\ m (w. \«^) «u 

SlHMHHi* 1 <V^l<>Hl iRl^ 5HI M®^MVlt B&R& %^5s«{l qi^ft «M 3 

qt— “Bassein plates of the Yadana M ahamandesh wara Seunachandra II 
(SafeA 991)” «‘. ^l., U- H. 1R, Ml. %t%. . . . . . 


iiiillllll 


*itPs^ dvH*«l 


SU^SH^fl WiSfli fclSR dlPM ^sfl &ft. S'lGftl'Vdl dlMWti St^' &, 

“ dlSJ^l^l USdsfodRl aHlMRtdi M&HiK* aH*(ld d&dldld *Wl 1 

S?ddt <V->l«ft d^ld <f*llRfe*d y^jri |it<Mt Ml'Mll.” *>il dl^l^lldl iRRldi 
OVRIIH d 1 4,R v Hdi <HH ddt SIR&l dd3 o$l d U^Hdl 

^RpRR? S^HSJdl HRd ^d d^lHl miHdl«fl MR<^R SHRd<3J $=£13 MtSl 
>1^41 Mil. SlRpRRAU cidl dVddl SldM^lldl d*U ^©^dV^'Mdl dlKHddi 
Sl%U ^di OV-^IH § 1 d sf^najdl 3lW d 6 Rl®ddl dlH*d d=fl? R<vH 

^^10*11 d^l SI U ^l4l dlfl 5Ud«ft Ml. 

^midi fo'i sHij^t 

SIR Mrddd mi ??d sH^fesSiqiiMTlddl %StYl% H«ft *MU Ml 

cftiv mm dmidi H^r< d<*d% m i mi. cm mid* 3R &i s(|^ 

■>R dWl^H (cRdRdl dlMl =HI<1 Sbdlcll cl M*- ®tR 3 i«vRtddl *USlYl% »Pt 

dimidl MWR *Hl <dd *l<vSfl*l 3l(scl% dd'siKl S^l d<vH Isimi ^ ^41 

Ml ^ ^tarVtl HfecdRi^l SIR &l sft'dlcll Mil. S.R'-Mdl ddddi 

dl'A'HWl ^*5? SIRH^ wtUsH^l Jr%* ^ ^ StRpRK* ??3l MR^Hl'Al^Hl^fl Wl^i[ 

3 ctdTO %Vdt y,d Pt*^l<Vd’ »u«tl M§Rd*. G^ls/dl d<v*fa Mfl 3 ^ 

fydldl J^d* ‘dddlMiU dftdVl &1gU«v*U : 3RMVU =HRM^l @SSlm *${ 

§ 3 ? shi SHRd^dl mR.'^R iiW dl&cfl ShSIo-M d^, H<51 Pl*^l<v =^41* 

\[Al cld <V<2JIQ* «l*fl. SIR M^a wHl? ®l\?l9/ §tR 3 iMUddi d^il <*tl 

dl^RR? ckl dl'Adl ^H 1 «-MUlsll ddl PRld d^t §. ?3 

541^*4 ^iiiSldl^^i $lH ^ 5 <H«i 5 RCTI » 

=-Rd*R^d Ml <h( 5141 auft^Sl ci pdlfl SlHlSft y<V3ll€l H^2(l Silil 
s^q Bdl Jid q^SiQi^ff/Pl %UHld’ ^l^H (wi' vs, 3 \) ^l 4liRR <v^ 
§’ ^U^'rkv cdPl Vdi dimidi Rl^l«/dl 6 l«l aHHdlRd «l% 

Htsn. dd r Sldl d'i ^KHcan'dl «vW 'HlJfld* 25 c ld °U«ll ^ MR^l Mil. ^JsStcftn' 
3lR(3ly«Vdl ^l<vHdl < 13 * d 4ldl ^llHHlH &. W. \oc& ^tl =Hl 'Hdld &. iY 

( 3 ) SSI^IV 

SlRpl^Kv H^l ^l Safcf^Kv diPs^dl Rl^U^l^H shI^i. 3}^* ^ 

(w. \c'i^) d* &h sidM^t iuM §. ddi <v^i6*u Jidi^ di'd 

dfldl fldR MSIRHl ^IdlKl dQsidl ft<m nti dSlHSl did Stddi M*. 

SHI RlHIH ®ldi S f lRl\l^'dl SSHddl ^Ifc) ‘Hdld'fl 'UH dfe Sldl^ svmiH d ? 

‘ S.S.— 5 rfa -|d "dddHiyilrdRct/ to, XSllJr l O. 

H.3 — SHRXlSldl dSH.9R XdC%d; *1. ¥., H* t, Ht. d*3j d^lPd A^lir 1. 
w d(d*4.?iR|d SdUHlSldRd, dd' i. xlll. 3R. 

' ; V "’ 


RV— xsli. 


. '* , ■ 1 * '*' / * , * ' 
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w. >ti m sw wundl «OHd i'lfd'W di«W s&i didi £iy*H. 

S'ltd'Wdl »u msMI SRSfl&Ml 3* Ml Raid ddt (d^HdNlsid* 

€WMd Nil S. <tH*l <H^’ S, * ddl (dRpRla/) wR-^ddl 

ojdl, £Rld ttdld ^d^Mdld, 4UisRl r ft ^a/atlCl UlM iG (*W 
nml Hh^ ftsu% tffK'H'n wrtR *ft. iflCdW ^Hdd^i &di...d4l 
aiPbxH «cQ f Z} $*{$. ddl «|HhH 1 d€MR*ft <HH<dld nw ^A&Hl 0^ and ^cj; 
aniddl (cfttiRHld UW (icfl.” »U SHdd^l ^Nd § 1 ddl Pldl 
SlRpl<l«v-dl' £?d iflRftlo* 4Uil«dl dlG 2RU=(l fed =»id d$ Wd*fi cl 

^dJ 6*ddd iG 6c{l. 

%$l‘£l 0QiW*$ »H14^ 

SOtcftlcdl 8Hl ^ &dl dd* %4lVl $HRHl4ldl <UdaR IRlfird 

Nil §, ddl d. “...ddl ('HcdKH dvdl) H«d ddl <Hiy |4t%Rl<y *l«l5j 

y«irH d4llod*. 5? 3>t*^R(l tlldt VSd’l &dl. ©rdl^ d §ld QRl% cdR dldldl 

clM %m\l dilG d ddl 3d 4Ui l«dl dRl n^l.” Vi =»it Hdl<d NU'SJdl 

l^'oRl 5 ? (W. ^e'lo-'lou) Sfl[tftl<vd Wd sG 4llil« d^ldStl, N^l SQRl^lff? 
dldldt *G 4Ui & NlM iG efl^l »HR $«*®RIV li'lfd'W^Rl 

%<i 'Rl«*H MR&l. 

*U<a<t|*U QU^d* ■;<- f ;v'-;;- 

=Hl ttdd ^Wdldl *t«d M&ld MRR 5ll<v Id fcdl 5? y. 1 °t° 

di dlG^l aHlddt. dtdd^ldl MldR d*d%dl HlUdRl died @1^ (dl^dldi 
GUWU-aPft dS2i)di dRvfl HdRrddi 41R&1 M} him aHtiR^dl did §.*V 
d«ftl ddt %«*Ul«Ml SL4 Wd (dlRu Ml^)dl ddl %Ud*d H^ldd'ddl SldH^ldi 
»lt ‘Hdlddl TlH §. ?vs Hl<v <mi 1l^ Nil d% 6dl 

54^1 25ddi HRlddG Hl'<Sl <yy cl^t y. lo^o di ?R<5£ ScWH @<vo% 

6ftl. *Hl <§N^dl o/isild § 1 y. 4td<dddi N^ SHUsd^ b$' 6|l. 

d %idd J/lfd^l#/ d<*>rH i^di t&cii RR c hu §, d^ $iisyd* dl^ltiSlcd 
?il9/dl tdRld^rdldi o^H ®ft«d »idi h^‘ dd *A(d'- 

^15? NQl ddl anidlddl ^U<1 GHl 6d. dd'l Kl^l ^Pld *UH § I ddl 
^Kvii^di d dill h^i wd <y^ ^ddd ^i«d ^i fedu 
•ifG^dl p^idldt !H^ld ^uvu 

2i<v^iddi ^i^^i =Hdidt an'd y. &193 ^Mldi »nG ddtd" <vmiH §. 

irtfd*y<vdl dlHH^i dd 3H3R ddl \dVd wtlMfrlMURl Mld^d ddR MsiWl 

' HlsilM d*. ^3 Xfihir <r. 

' HISftM <\ IX il»il%. xdli xdis Hr. 

•1,0— “Kalvan plates of yasovannap by A P. Banerji; 5i. Vw **, 


diGsjfc (d^Mln^t n ’« 

wutfQd d^i q*a*ft a* & *hi d^£ididi =h‘^ (a’tfUw) 
H'HRl'U dld-ft dldl4 dteSl ^Hftsfl 3 cidl Ptou«l dll SAfcTd*? d^Sl did 
StH S?^\ 3HI y’^yoydl hldl an^dysY' »£t Pldldi £*Sd<vdl dl*U Mdddt 
»llHi §. =Ht ddHdl St\JM<2J d b fc|£ d'ddi »»L dl*ll d^ldi d^. ^Hl d'ddt 
dlMl dClH^ >UA ddsi *HlM w£l °{l£5 MStmi'ft dRsi <1 

S*fclS *H r £ (V^IH § I a>u «t*$l &<*dddi SHIS d«H JftBl ill. H^Q 

»U d^lldl Pl^ldi SlS did ‘sfldld’ RllH<2| d$ § S^St <V^IH § 1 =Hl 

^lll dldl d<v4l% §lfel QU^l dip'll dlliS^Kl dld'cil ill 

;>$ c Id »U dl$l SU$j* d?ld S - ^ § ? W. &\93 Mfcfl M<2J H ^ll^ldi 

%'<SI W. 'io'U (sQfxlWdl SldHdd’ HH C ) <Hd<Hd S'WS 3 S'WS ^ 

&<vdddi \mi <m winded ^ id*. ^ *dl% Hdl *Hl ft#W 

Jfdil HSld Hill. 

(tf) 

sa(d\l^l §tldfestfl <CU JJ* dcdd<V H% idl. (5&RdMl«ldl SldHdMi 
<*p«U 3ldl*a} Hcdd*? ^llddlHdl Rdld McA cidl H%1 S^liRdi diSR aHl^l 
ifii. Hdd y. wv di di\s =>Mdi ii«i m‘ id*. ®u ®^«n <v^ih 

§ ? »u ddld dr&l cl H'VHd'fl Sldiiddl Hcdd«/ dlf-S^dl d<vRl‘ildd 
Sill idl. 

@tR ys/dd SH 4 ilCldldli s^di Slti'ft H®d R%H icfl, SldSJ Si 
SU^Qd R’Sdi d’fcd'll Slid idl, H'Al dd*Sl aH*l cilMldl SlV-ft ^dlHi-fl ^dl (^Rl 
V-AfHHQlRi 2i<Vdddl d^lxlH ^Rl ^I^IH cl H^Sl M RliH %> 

d^dd Si s (§H3J 3|<v^lddl Sfidl*<sd <dW €«ll °l :) (l% S§HIH S. ®Hl 

3i S*rQ Met icfl d dddl dlcdlH^ ^tdldl Sld^Hdi QUddR HdH5l 

iHl* S. limb @csa< 5%dl »i4l*dl dl^ldl SUH^Hdl da’dl d«ffl »U^ 
§. SHI dd’l SR^l*l SIS/ SUi l^ldl il«d ^RlS a»A ^125^ icfl. il^Hld 

dll ciSli 5HIMI fe‘€di M'sidi. i£? Mig suedi Si d^dii cy^diW &. clddl =hi 
^ sdlSl C-lRld Hli-dHd* H«4l d<V f d Sd f ‘ id’- lilipl flWlt d€^ 
dd's s^di idi. Hddl lididl aHHd’^i icft 5? *$u^V sSdlcfl icfl. =hi «U=Adi d 
«Hl4&Hdl cid* ■'Hid Sl^m ddld* id*- ^ H'Jl ‘dl/l^d’ d^ll icfl. 

dvdddl ®Hld% H&si'dl^l did Hdi SHI Mld'fl dlfecH Rd'RQ(l d«Hl- 


9l«ldl anilR anRslIl ^SlSl aRsfl. ^fldlddl shRi^ cl Slfe/S ^ SSHcft ^41 dSfl. 
an^femimddi §dd*RtH'4 H§sii eld ^%d y ds£ d^ia*. ^ 


i»> 


dH^l dlp£^ ddfldl anid^ ^<vddKl dlRCds H^Hd s‘Ws 5H*ll dddiW icfl 
»R 11^1 ^ ’HW HIM iclu wlmvfl |R%dUdii ladi dcsi«fld 


■ ■ ' ■' . : ; ". 

■ •■• ■ . ’. '.. 


U ■■•■■ ■■ ; 

■Ml i 

mam. 
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<Mt Ml*l ^ dddldi *iW & 3 ^ddi <V 0 JW & 1 

^VtVi =H'W WW ^ ^ * 10 *^ C** 1 *) 4 

gspfou a«/wRtei$idr antfdd dfll ddi H&ii a v<vww^li 

w at «& » a & sin «a *. difi^ M ^ •»«* ^ 
atiddi 3 UU V&to «uwfaiv ^ dm o#di «mtt dift* *h 

<ua«i^>a d 6 td*d dcdW a*di ddii&d dmdft 5Uv Vril £d di&ddi 

Ml SMI dcafci addi «w»R tt«4 niH *. 

hfo %u«i £ 

mtimi <4CWU<V<11 ^1<V&R <tnl |lu 

“§SH s«fl” (^) dc5l«fld eili^ttKl dtdllste dftfi&fl H’ d*d 5ttl« 

Hl *$ &. »ii ^didi a dcdd^ am «m* a. dm iiwi ta* ««t 

(Wm sHidd^a did WU^I a *« (di'ay) «tt d^ddidi =hw% d%. <di 
%ld<H ^d(^d<v ana dtdl^d'ft SRlACl' £9°% 4dl. 

^mmddi vitawi dc^^ivai 

w. ioiv di ^iddid^i (<Kd n%. »n ald^di as^kRdi $tR a«* 
dddl <dld-ddd dl«MMl 5ll^ ‘did ^ft^l ^t, d^jj (a&tddHMd 
siddddidl fadd ddt^ «irri«A d<aj ant swVi -^Atdrli mm dfeHi. 

Hlddld d^d d& Vil*ft iUtlfild »3. and'isi 63* &d ddi 

andisll dli cdi an^dd aj.lCi h£' 63*. 

5tt‘oid %idt 

dcdd^dl («ft£ *dd’t ov^JlH § ? a llWi ddli^l dld’d ^6% <$1. ajjl 

ddu a «d sa ^awaa. Rteusduwi &ift<d«u (aid «*. ii»3 (y. 

dl dlddd ddti^ ddd (d*%l) ai ani d«d 5U«iAl >H*ila5ll 6ai.^ ^1 
yi&i di^idl di?iv dd'siai ®d? 3idi*ft wiaydi na«ai mu SW 
a. yftfni/ d«a dcdd«/di ddddi m d^i “fla^dR ®uid^ &i 
§ih aR %m c-ua §. ';: 

ftfaiddRdi siddd ddi^ dcdd^a (a^idddR ana <vdcdi«n »u ^ 

6dl. (a&ldddR dcdd<V d^l aat tddfail^ d^l ana <V3lcdl«d (a^ldddl^ldl 

5 id rafeddRai ^didta ^ai. 

(M) 

^^isidHlui^’ 6ld 

ani \W4' m d*. k\9\ (w. lodo) 3 * diHdd diM S, adi adi asddai 

?? tw dia a iidd^' aai ddd d^at iiw nd*d d^aai eua ^ 

. J .. ... . -. _ .... - | r - — - 

dJ-— »U ^Wir Gaekwar’s Oriental Series dl d*. tt Xdi d*i $. 

" ^—Library Miscellany, U- 1 dt £>, 5ld. 

: -■ ! ■ ■• ■ ■ ■ 



? SHI HltPH "Hi wwt 

WV atiss^ >uM=tft w cftn c (amisid) =hW R<hr<u 

fottH«j' Mi HtH Sl«l *jj‘. »& SI«PWli 

^ SMt Rdi q c ^i«? (<H C S1 (MS’) -Hi 5? '^iPm b\% i Ml 

vvm (ft5lRdHl5t -HlMSSU HH14 fcfi, *u &HW °&z> ^ '- iUfecfl clif ^ Hl 

ait^&ftldl y%'*li ? -ft *11 (ftSilHd'Hl'it (ftH *i*ft- 

Wkra ^rtinCrt *>iikm 

(^fldl t&H %i*iM«fld)dl ^HlMfcl 

r£f\c([ *ft 5? Rl'Hl^H nera =Hl^* § ft^i ®U 

»MMl*Q Wl* **. HHlftl ftiH *<Hl &&•* WW* »U W 

8HI &£dl H’l’rd Mi?! ft W WHl 

*^u %iih'ci 5 -^s #i «i & : . v 

sj^dl SS^HH^ft y«*l <VHM51 (Ps^lvftl Hldtft 3^ 

Btdl) ^ItHdtH'ft «Wl3l *di «li h* VU<1 SHlBl 5? Bin ^ 
3HlB © ftftl %MH Mdi ft G&L*M'U€Ml RMHSUnftl ‘HdW SVISJIH &.' 3 ' 1 

%$t*£l tiaj." nWHifei >i‘4«A Sty & § 

■ ?li «. kk\ d %<hVMI «lMl S***U I'H^t^* »& RlrH %t\ 
U3\ d‘ ftd* ^Mlg* ^ *ft ««W3l SHl^i § 3? ftHdl wilHl^ § | 

HW s$' Gta*wi« miM euitafti R<hr hrru&m (hh%u<1) *u<a 

Milftl <HW (Hi ftldlftl }1<*H HSUHHl \Ssftl 6ftl. (ftSdRHMlSl ftldldl £?Hd 
«>HH SHI £<3^ ?it<HV] Hl^ft Ml$l -Sift l «sft» ^ ^ l ® Tty ' 

^ (ft[ftli>lHl<Hdl SldH^l ^Rt <v^lH §. 

(1) . . . :■ ,; . , , , ,' . 

%&‘£l ^ 

« «*• ^ ( y - % °^ slcm m ^’ l 

SHft %iHd'«ldt =hM sHld’S^ sHlMdt^l ^ 

(ftRisHHlSl »ll5? Wl%d snft Wd^ Hftlft *HS&S ^ ^ SHI 

30 _« Rewa inscription of Vapullaka” by R. D. Banerji in the book „ 
* The Haihanyas of Tripuri’, p, ISO, line II. 

31 — Kadambakula, Hi. %B%. ; 

3^__ Vcl ^ Sli^ tft 0tl>«l MR ^wa Sl^a’HtftJr HI. 
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H^Rl m ^IdWi Mil ^CNt*i 

cMm g«m W *a tf*uftd ir'a «ua*n Rdtfcd ^mi mu&ri «u* 
m {kki 9i Vd <h'M *jsd M S.” ®ti *vid^ ® ? W. t»w Mi &R*m 
Mliddl Mil ^ toft ^Ic-Ml'dHl Mli^l $l«Vl i^SM WW *$l 

^L a-ft HIM idli^t sRll fow* *4«l RRiMMlCMM -vug 

M(r?i* 63*. ov'McHl'dMl ®U Rm6 MmH 5? MHlM GftJrt ^ l^lMl iSIM 

^Hi<a mss Mil **m 6q* <eu wi (<&«0 Mssi 

HCldl ill MW if 6dt 5 hh |pU*Nl«fci' SIM HM <V<$llH S. 

Wtl&H <HMMll 

c/^lHsil MMiM MS41 PlRiMMlil HMl ilil ^iMlMpt ^UMlSlH 5? 
ot&l aninqi HR9l a ftvrf <vMcMl$ Ml \lM Mi <HS& <VM- 

cHl<dMl MUMlSlH MlMMlRil M*i<HMi »i$i3UM RHM 1 ^Ml "Ho® M&lHl WttM 

n?a 4<h <CU *i«i <hmA tfU Hmi sim m*hm*i Hi%* S. 

SIM 

RRiMMl& i^ c SU'dVl W ^Hsil foyHMl «? R'vHlWH §<v- 

33i M\ shmm’Himhi $&sutl*iVi mmWi MIM i# *U»$£l SIM aa^‘ 

aft Mi R^m mwm 5? ^KdcftnVi mM w Hmi fttai R£rmmi 3 ft*di- 

M HUmtdl Mil M'RjR RWM’ 6&3R (6l«t aftital M25i*f ©VA MlM fiR^l) 
SUM a-TH^l i^* 63'. (HRiMMlCd MSAMl Mifl^Ml %i%Hl W(cl6W *>& »ft 
?.MMl ®ld HlMl{i|i iliRl TOMR ^Ri^lRli illHM 6®J @H<H«-k M«ft. 
R^lo/Ml MwHlV<HMi Mi MhImW £U£ M <Ml M<*MMi =Ht r -(l mS&I $}M <!M1 

M^?(l cHl ^‘Hiwll'tl Mdl HlM%*ll ff/tSJtH S »il =»il M>lMl WiR-Mc'lMl 

JIMI<31 M^rli M«fi 5Hd Rl^l^Ml ^<VcMit«lMi »l*M »il c (l ^iMl ®l 
RR C «US ®/>S!R §. 

M(^M (§*SMl W(ct6WMi M«u MiRlMl »U^l ^'^ilCdMl »il ^li ?lRM- 
M'dl ^ M61M »llSl mRmH §. JiovRW, MWMl »1^ S^Hl 

iRi wi^l -?lCicl^HlML il6lll M 35 ) M\«lfUH. e l'i Ml H^l Mil* Si 

M«U ^ll ^RdcM ay t {/ l c fl «/MR »il S^61M M^M »l^ «t»H Hi 

S<V. 625 5HI d«u Mir?^ KM' ^n«UMl MMl(V Hil«M*l »ilMl SdSllH ^1<V- 

<HlMl W(cl6WM m'm’HI mi^* m'HiHm S. 



dl&^dl ^ <H'Hl<a|; =^*§123, y<V^lcfl 

=h^ &*£ minimi dm Pft*w *Md mv-dwt iinnkm ^ rmn ^ds & 
§, ®H^l" wit fUMM^l*it ®iPt4stfil& ^ilC^cQ. wilMtll 

aHHd^ld’ GUHUtt 4 s ! wunnwi ®tft &. 

( \ ) mCd\lc/£' « *>«. &Y° <U dtHH^l m* m 

“d'MiftPi mi atsu4 wtV^sft dim. <t*«»u Pr^* Hm*u 
't^Mfci mu chi m. H»u«Q fa«ufo*t»tti , M*i <&* mu %»PU 

JlrtlM evfcA %dt4 M<4 <518(4 &ltti 9/=u4 ^t*dl4 «iW *u 

d. <hi«ft 4 fct^t<v«iH mu. ^*ft SftSi MdtH ai<H«tft %Hdt P£4<v44 

c|fci5S|Pt y?AlS}i SteQ %{<ai& »it^ © % rt>U3* ?ll<3il3H SlH^i R.§ c tl4 ^.PQ ^l. 
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MM. widVaP ^ ^f*>. 

^i«ft...5?i «w*i win w «a«u*fl -Ht>a v«& **w ^ 

^lldlKl qpfl TO *ft 6cU ft SliPRW «*^l &ftt...ftdi«ft...C'iU&!lftl Wfl 

MlM jviR (*£t) ^tdldl *M*Rl lUuStfl @<VH<H kVIR ^ JftGftl<Y 

aHHd^f iftl. ftdlHl 3 i*R» <^l. ft§J ^RdR 

Vfl =H4UR to' mft Rcd*ft HilRld »d =Hl^‘ dm £M ®A mdl«i ^ 
^ <ftl ^ ^ PWlWi 

wi «hm &. 4k TO &vst Rid «wVl «lG ®RU% 4H* 

M&H *IW*U dtf <VW, aWRca*t'dl H&d **fo ft'dl^d ^ WMl 
Wafa HlHHH... 5 -H<ni'3l ( 3 tRdl R<Hl 3 t)Hl ( 3 U*U) «U %t ft«UWi =nft 
&jft^ faHHHl qR Hl'ifldl ttW-ft =Hl x *i’ § 4t^‘.” 

( 3 ) (ftPUHMRji* «* %fa<i kkk «j' dlHH* 

vJRit&i^ >u^ ©nftlHl aHHd^i HI 3 ! Mmi$ 1 d. m'ml fiHHl §. 

5 $l& <H b l'dl dl ^,£41 ®4dl fN§t ftH^d y^qftRft 

^d HiftjtlMi *fl»H Pt*Hlk* $«*M JRC-tft ffti&d kViR,...«fl c tRH^ c l *PU. 
$ft qi^ddl HlSl^Mld WRVlcflH Mlid *t&sfftft >i**M hl<il\ 'ftldlHl 

d^HRHl 4 r«(1 <mk\i' »tl&M<H HIM «RdR 9ft MW <H£R& 

5ft SU^riv HHt »ift € ftRpRl^dl MlSl^Htd ^ft SftCftV/ =Hft 9ft 
jAftfas/dl Hl^liMld 5ft <Hc%Rle*' sqft 5ft dcWU'Vdl MlSl^ld 9ft 
®A 9ft Kl^dHlddl HlSl^Htd £^'|M ^Sdl dl^lS QHR d*U 
s^iTOHl shP-HH sHld'S ®UMdRl =H'fi 9ft RfqfeHMttd »U^ %Wd 

5H4 Wd^ W 5Ht^ § 1 SHI d<ld «3«ft 

KHRwiftd ddi, flHdl iisi 9ft»u^ d’^ilRd 


i 1 3 ~ 



sAmc-tia quh*i‘&* $m 

§*U>1 

<hrcUh miRm x<*t%»u HRWHiii* *mh mmm M’Gfoti 

aHt^lkl MRl »?RtelRl4 MW -ilkt, M^l »k S^ldi *=ldk M<Mddl Mi, 
5HM »A «U$U^ M*®ll SM^ft *141H §. ^Hl <HRddl dcMlddi, 

M dlMlGte <§<4RcflMi, »A 441141 dl«l'&4 fo4ldM*l =Hltl Sfal %iau ani^l & 
OiRdH^ki <U ct«ii ^MdV £<$4 Ml *HM felRl&ld dl$l ^ §. 

ddidl 3<>.4U4 *lt 3 Rl w l®ll®l 3l dlHWM °2§ MdlMl «ld4 M4U=^' &3* 
*>iSr&l<Htt4l (^-Hld Rl4U*d‘<H @MVil <V<3£IH S. =Ht M*4 <U 

«i& ^ciQit^ mVA, »k 4Sutl$l4*Rli «(yl H^t’Hcfl &fl. 4R 3l!l 

difcRu, ^iinkiH, c*<v*4l, aw^, a>k fafaH^^Udi R b ^id mu &<*RidMi 
\<^ »it dRl Sftl HMSll svMl^l 6dl, *HM ?£4U4 Ml^fld J^lMl^Udl 

anlHlt syi^W §. SHI ^Ml QiRcflM 4R M*4d‘^l, ^ov'ddMWl dRlMdl&cil'Q 

Wl-Jl Rhstd =Hl PKWl \<Q *Vl£U HHc4 4*11 $. 

QUitclHH'Ht dlH it®4<t% 

5*4 dMM *H^l 3 (HRdMM'dl Midi ftil’l 4RRl«4%«J* 3Ud4 

aU«3* M'. wil 4Rll «Mi pRld 4*4Rl % MK-tdl d^l d€l, d aH«U** 

HRSi 4MRt $l&% Ml. =>11 &l$l 4RM«l4t &MlMd\SU Ml ciHdl Rl44l% 

MRM Ml §. Mft(|d4 d$t4 HR 4}i% Actl. S?4i*(l M' M&\ cMRMIS 
cidl ^ d«J* ^ Mt^lMl dM'd?l 4=0 6«d$l dial'll ^rl*«&R 4Ml 6cit *44 

(JUOiMd H. Ji^l^l §MV(l <V<3JIH &. Wf?t<al*i3lfa1l *Hl*l 'l < H«l ^M W Mlddi, ^ifct^lRli 

S(^?l Sl^* sh^MH § i “Mft(%d^ d^Mi^l Mlfl dl^Ml^ft, d^' ^ ^Ml <vd>l<V^ 
HR 5lll <§M^ ^Mfeil bt \ &**&l dRlkl dRl J.^L.^xJiSlIidl SiLfiMld 4121 M-M-il 
anRl^lRlidl =MM 4^ S. =Hl Rl-HIH M^l'MRdMi^ <i JRlMt^l ani^ §. 

M^l<HRd MdMMVl 4«fldl Ml|<Hk?ft RlklMtHl M dMltil-Mdl 4Rdi 

9/^[^' & 1 “atl^l^ldi RMld^Mkl, 5Hl^l,^Mdl%di ^l^l,^!, SH^ 

dlM^Rldi Kl U^i *Rl.” klM dPl bill'd' kfldcM V4l- 

$lRd 41^1 RlSUMld 63 *. Ml»Ml 4l«\dl M^ dl>llK\ %tlfl4 l<^^l ^|_4 

aHrl 4^«ft ^l«Vd^(5l<iflMl«a MlM MlH &. d^l4, 4?ld4, M^df4, % 

SHI M^Hl MRl4 d^^Hl 3 lMl &.' d^4 ®M^<>? 'd^H, d4j" <i4i, ^ il4 H. 

1 qTMRRT5%M.l.%^??T W Mfr^ll 

IT^RR^f ll ®T. W v: * -•- ^ -* . 



* TOwsrf uh^rtth; u u ®r. x \* 

3 «Rfnir?5 ^qr^gJHTRfaq; ?<m i j^pchr sF««rf srnirtflw^cr €hI n 
qr^gsr? iter. <v%. \<n. *wf 83 tr»r #. 3 . «r. w. i$* 

v aro^gsrew -. smrt^ it fWftr. 

s. \. qr. n< 

H ^n^mnRr qr. i. qr. 

t to tn*. <nc 

». Slrflwft. <414 IV. 44 * 4 , 

« *****.* 
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citfi 5 i&*Vi 3HIOHI &. ftwsjqi 444144*4%% vuqcfl, hlfcatl, 
m m w b£' 5mi4 Tm «ntMl d.' nia, 4m>a444*n% 

^ ^ 4«h k$ ^ «Hdft *.• wcfldt 4i4H%i 4*4%4i fc«i» 

^iqqwM 4cdU §. MSlwRfll 4!4%t 4tftilM4 2i X 4 ^ *&* 

sv-Him 4^1 4% a 3m w & v ®« 4% *V*fl **fe 

iUrtSl, ^£1 Ji^lHi«a ^ d. = 4 t*ft HJt m § 3 4 PM* 4 d% 

44414 Adi, Mt^ldtsMdi d%4l 4«% RR^tl, H'SU'Hft, iiRtJJ/O, 4^4, 

^ =HMI q! 3i^mi Adi. »u §hVw ta *h 3 (&u£%4i *hi*«S, «iw3i«t dfti 

V). 4. % *% lit *H4t® <414*41 4144 S4ti Adi %<l 4^ 

•U^ll d'^Rtdl Adi. 44^ CISUKI 4li4*t <H§dt A^t, itftiqi S4l >? ft- 
HHU @4^ =HIV &llt% £4 SHI Adi %«f ft^i 4& &. SRAJ StR^ftl 

3H<1 4141% 4’<H*H £UR&1 Adi, %4 4H. ^Idc^ftS i. ^ *443:41$ 

ft&rt bf d. 4*Pld Rlc-H, ^ ftqscdfti 44%# Rbw »u ^ilwt wm\ 

vpi *.&[ yc-% ^l. RlfrMW^Wt *113R, *HA 5l ^ ^ 

<foi «iPR ?tf&lHl JUI'Jtk »U HM'ti’-d’*' H141H 

^p t %uVU«H^ll fiWR «iM»U «i»>l tSSl. Vl*l, HHin, .{^AW, 

^Hkl, »IPRI ^ sHH^t ^ 4 iVi, W\«lWt, 

Ji^lcl, 4a \q C «t' d^Hpa wi^iR A^l.' 

Hl^‘ HlHSt, ^Hrl ^ ^ JiS'-U^tl =»llH 

(HI HPl 9.1^1^" <lt%H ^3" ^*11 41% @M^ 5 -{1 ^Pt'l *tlH tf. il-t ^«H4t 

^ati ft. 4 *. W ai %Jt RftlSbn Hni 4 PI- 

«l*Rl%*ti fti-$4Pl, HH4W, ^414, »ft iHSxt 1. «i'ftil =41% ^fel <1 

%iq f «llH ft €1414 6 %, 5 ^ % 5 t 2 tf& 4 'ft^, 4 l 

‘Hftts-ai ^iqi4 toil ^id ^hi Rtqw ^l4t«i 43 R 41 4t^t Slilt 

4R*qR §44 iWt Adi %4 ^41^4^ @4^ “4^41 4«l %•' =»il ft^44 

SliJj* Hi V4 b i «4^fl 444 S ? 414 ^1514* 4l4t<w4 <4Rd4l %£l QtW 


ysvRtd'di di=i n.*dd‘Bi 


“H? svt ij<v<ldL d*il y«**£dldt'di B%Bl ^-iBl M*ll lB<dR ^Bl. 

^<RidMi -hi %lwl Pwitt^iBi sm! &ni idl, Bdt swioji 

M>ai ftB B Mm »rh va.B s3su Mi, iBcdi _^ l .> 

»$ RqKBd 3i«t% <di$su BqiRd i4=n.*5i| §Hs«n B^HMi 

.-itei!>;t BldCs'ftd w&rfl *HI* g. '>R 

SjSfcRKdi dlM 

<tpi «»£ %tt«l dVd' HqiHdi %‘slt 311% 5l*«Rtd MflMlMU'+R-ft *fii g, 

B ®M*2ft BBt tiVH dPl dR ii'H a a % %5r Mid ^ bl'dlh 

=.^ l 5Jiqi $ % crm dRl Bill 5 } RRllRi *hB dldl^S dlcMM C<iR 

ms-r-Bi g. Bi'dV «ife* H'ii Bqi mBBiBI rr-uRld -it^t ji^-phim ^’sli hmi %Hl 
tHK cycled, Bl BRlR kllVA min rn\ mm & 

3j,sv<tri mBhimiMM B%di ipnd'Bi =hB *uRtd iiBBiBl ti,'S.h mi RBI M'Bl », 

iv\ HM3R, m, *hB Hri^ Midia dw hmiBmi jr>H lit 

V'SJIH g dtdl 5 } ®Hl ^MlRt'di Mldldi Ml^'l svMlBl BUd! HIAll -tP. ^Ml 
rti^V d& <hMI M*d%B <CU, aiStfU, *hB SSU*B *H&Pl M ddlBl 
&BX »il AHl iR<Rtddi dPlllt dVBl 5? llW iBRd mB anfctllRU 

: #SlM BtMtg g, BBl diHtM |mBmi »tB %®a swBl B«m # f- ;^ : |5;lli||| 1 

^syRldBl §tR sRl! »Hl%4 5-Hl^ -it 3 l ^ BB1 

Ml ScMiTl %i*<n"Bl ti^id thl g, Bdt -HlUt? ff/eild g 5 SdPt 

aid cQd^K ^Bl, 5?^ «il Td'd^i -Hill ddl aii^Rqi^Sil 

Vi&m ^i^di, «idi d^l? ^itHnW hr 
^•^' fcd aifu-HiRbl g ? “&l'=ML HH^ddl '^Mld \B' 'HRi^l- 

M'H 4nl. %ls ^d ^(J.Rlsv'Bl d’^Bl ? -i 3 ^l 3 iW "Hl^ 

ait'-n di, .5Hi«a i(Bd R'di *IVJ, 5Jdi sft, \H n. «ft §134 iiBi *tdi B Mini. 

^Pi% M 'd'ifi inn b<[ ml BB §Bi *4%mt Mil mi(B% BB 

-yvy 4 * ? a * anii* ^I s 4l Mil 3[W ? duB d*M% sg I k4di iRcti I* 

#*s« ... n «,*i uh .-^1 liti UJAI5 t*Ai -u^l VifM 


m <§’il MlSlMl M^l 3iW S# MB <HU< i&ll. ^(BB M^l Mid 

«di»/ iR-tMBl tHt 5Hiodi 5 hB WU5U MiMMP-ft ’bIB 5 ! d'fiBHl (y/lsd =«d^dll 

clB y i<iR S^UMl i s /. =H^ c tcfl 5 i B ^HUlMl Midl^’ ^ fJ l <M 3 di d'^Bl <*i&R =Hl c fl, ; 

^ ,.:w:B V Joins' :.'v4 w :/ '. w,.>- ^ *S . . ^ i l' ' ■ .' ; 


shB d'RBlB 'dvj sn&CH m. M«aj ant Bt m^*, anBRid =mr 

_ ♦ :■■■ -v :':*x' : . A _ : 4*s; _ ' ■ ' - 


nil ®dH M ,J tl MR’MR %RirMdlB Ml B dCl. dll =dl 

dlMMldl =Mld Bl +R*d3 m %M faaufl M[B r d Rdl^lM 


ll IHl’U *V «- ’ * ” ^ # 

femm ^ BmBi ^isd id =iB B Md dB »u =hm^ §ii w : , 

: * .*^*S . ■ /“N - - % . <* 


■m*l cl'il 'H °ilW ^ril 


‘ - - H'9 hiJt 

■ " V 




, ;■■...' ;■ ■■.... ;;;,:B.y 
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CHI'? fouem i§qt filial 1 Wv =HWI h& m mh ^ d*£q*iV 
^ 3: Ml ^ **' ^ ^ntd Vt% w s irtt dim § rt?ft pii 9Hi=tn^* Vitm &. 
^ ^ ^ <t(§m h&riv igqt eu*u I, mi ft* w^'j 

*1W aHlit«3llB}, *A #Tqid &, d dRl @qid pit ^SQ ^ Jjt 

iRAid foujpfl tldldl^q 5ltiCHdi *tt^V |:Vi ^’, q^ *ftdt * U q ^ 
^ ^ idtl e-^l Hi’S WiUtf id. PUt «t1taH*d Rdl3 

id i%\ cuud mm Rteiiq'si $ n 1« qiMl § pu 3q<n 

fitq/Hidl ^$1 MW<V Hg* d<d. C t cf fl pit ctt <v*q4{l q^% a>^ 

^ 5, Pli <*$’ H*i fli d«fl. PU? qHQ h%' q »i£ 

3 ilW M<Sj &‘dl id*l «i4T. §* cHl Plqtd id«, quft c Hl ^q[c$i, mi dfs% 

HR SHtS^P-fl pli aqiq^u a»tP(i d'ftqH'd 5UcU*U Riq&q stH5J ? ed %4U<d ant 

il “ 5VU i||, pil? cl<3j k% i &' Rh<Ht3. cl ilH* <lt k\ H*St ctqi 

Hl^ MW ■^Htcfl tM eviy^l, sq^id cl tHtdg* *UH SH^s ^W 5 ! 

HClqM d cl qtd $<p i(l, and *H$'s dRl §q* *fc! qR^idl aniHH 

Hl ^ f *3* <*dl §H* **Ud <yqt^\ *H*Ud d fa«ft qd V-UHt 

*11°^* *H*l PiR«ft cfc* =q^S aqt|‘ dlH Hi&V’ e 

m i*lldi §Hd(l ^{ctel&i sS&Sjt %5j* dlcHH*’ 4i«B & 

?, =H?!i s qq n«d =h*s^ t$lc-q q. iv'oic-fl s-ncflSii <^cfl &cfl, qia'-nsft pil 

S «tut«{l W.Sld 4l5{ «itq il«n^ Ptqtqq km aq^l »U itl^W 
^ ^ ^ % Siss*ll ^ id &, 5?dt Vim Al A&tii Rqitt 

mi 9k^i«^’ & s, “qRm q^[q <*hi? mm >i<qi Ht^ qq f ci4l 
Hl^l^l^i^qi (t^qiqq ^Rt Ml?, H^Rloy =^1 M.M PU *U ? 41 

ct«ll Hc^Hi M&ftT i§qi 4UOHI 1, HlTtH^Rcit 5HIHHHI §Ti'i dlH^t 
^Hi SH^qqd i^qi 4rtl, HQlti itcq ^'4i ct^l aq^qHd i^"', 
W«qqi^l3fl cl ^ ojiJi d4i, ciH 3 i^qiMH MiiHt Hp! cqqqqi id 
«til. ^Hi q^ct <sUiii itd ^ antqat 6cil, pu? ^ldl4 <Vit^l *Hi ^l3u 
Hl^t qii^ M=J^fett «ddi, : 4tdt'f| <rqq^ (^SiR aHIMqt <HR%, S; c/ij sj^qi- 

l^; : m ■: Rhr i^L c|^ 'lwt*Cl w a «t ov’^tcft shp ^sKt^t 

f^HiRqt <VtJtlc^'. ^5| M HlM iiW H 13 J ^qtHl dt i<£l, «Cl I §rt*I cl qf<? 

SHIM i|L »di atld’l d HR^* cHt? cl Ml?l ctqq 3|J- 

^^tHt i'cfi HRtqt cr^\ put mRvftSl k% ? cllt «M m'i'&v 

§t*t ut ?ll£iu tl'T’crf! fefl Hgq(cliKt ^*i5l H*l tqtcfl Wiiq. qq qi?j Qq%q|a/ 
g Ht»i <HW^ :»uq?? «i4ld^ <|* pu ^iq aHt%i. t-ci'i Uistd Pli i^yt 


r 

I 

'. > ; ii$$00, 
fe y«ppSpPH8fM^ 


Al } \\ <UW Sd’idl dt>u |*ili i5}[. aqi«d (3d*t i%* 

• \:ffi*- <nm ^ jh <U QiS id M3 ill VftHlMW<U«Q dHi<l MdfiHl 


*. M’S » { . 
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dill HdciR^dl 'Hl&lld %id 5dl <t.dl. =dl (IdlH I'-Rld *Md ^dl^H =dR«U- 
fel, djlitd' (Rtjt dl =dlHH *UHd* fldldd, dlllcHpt =dd HdciR^.d 1 
H-ddi dill 5 } efllst did H. iHldll «UddVft ^HRHlHdi dldHHl&dl &HIH 
dldl ’dll <U^V <%.' H<31 dHi dldl *Hllsi dlH (IdRddl llRl^di 
Idd dlddl *l«t Hi %t vHlt'H* tllHlll, l ^RR£di d &3* 3}d 
e/\l gvRI-H '3. ts - i'idi H-idd^H ’dlHHRdl HlllH =d’tf> dldH^dd' HHif ■«' 
Sd =dt hHi IriRr ©cHRtdi ’-hiHr dm Hi 3. 


did HrdH HI# Sjcft HHl<Rl dd'd ’dd dllldt Hi I'll HI tacfl. dlllR 

dd^Sll ’d^H# d&H3£$di Hl*l ill. ddlsldt di HdRlli IdHJ d&R slid!. 
dl&*d<fl ddfldi ^1 yC ilUi dPld* H<&H<i<f. itd'lll' dtll-il ddlHMl 
ddl cdM Midi Rd H 5 l% i§ 3. Hdd dlddl dW Hldl^lHl ^3dt 4dt, 
Idl dlllR d'Hfnd* <&<3J i ? 4‘. ’dlH dd^Sl d 3 v^cdd Hldlddi ll^ttH Hi#, 5 dd 
d'Hlldl dRt ill 5 jh (l^^HSJdi %}*• ani ’-HRHlllil dill -Hd 

d'Hltli dd'si dil hVH §idtd‘ h% 3. isliid’ fctH*dH<A riiHdl f.g-uy 
Vldll =dtl'4* 3. ^IdH? ©dtw a-ildOl dd i# sHdlflH 'dl&tpjll <HR tlR-R did 
iHIdt H^HJlcfl <icfl 3 |h ^idlfln H<[151 i§ 3, CHBHdi did lllld’ <t<r,d. (4g* } 
Idl &d<i ?jff/ltl lidid* 5 .Rd ddi v 4 * sid HI. HdHdis %-HlSj c/mc,^' 3 . 

dHdl^ll 3dtHMtddl HlddtH did iRl%ll SiC-fli ^(ct r % ^cffl §. dHHt#! 
“did did” d^l liHli RtHllRl ^Hd dlHHlidi ov^l^' 3. dd'si '’-’fl'-Jl'fl 

d’^lfcldl 111 St HddcHiHS Hi. “did 3d(ld" ddld dd'Hll d'Hl^dl 

Hl« %Hi §lHld' §” =dl 0 { m ^idlSii HtCldil f Adi d Hl^llt »i‘S= did 

Hdi^li Sidid* d. 

HlruJi 

dSid di<dd‘ Hidist did H^Slid 1-s; 43 *. d-v'dddi 
^ll«U dill 111 <dll 5d4l'Hlv Hi'/Hl §ldld‘ Widdld §. “HldlH” d 

^t^Stl! HI §ldlH iC'Hdl i# §. =h! c/dddlJ/di HPl MtdlH y a 4ldl 

©il<asdi §lHtd’ Hdl?i* §. Hdlldi »ili dll HldWdl <vHldl dll Id' ^Hd 
iwi [1 h^ (1h, S dtHd 2HPIH Hdl &. wtd^lHdi Hldl'dHd'H dl HR 
Hl«d* dlld ovRll^* §. tv ^I'Sjldi il&HRSt Hill \\ i^l a$(ctel(li Hell Hll 
H^MlHdi HldlH Sj % H £ <1 ©H^d‘ S^HliUl =HIHH Ri d4ldd^ 43* S}h 

It did? Vi.' wt. UY-tt' 9 -tttf-t<f 3 . 

td 5j<v-t. l} rh. Hi, 

ta »i‘. Y-*H. t. 

HHliddWIS J H aid^rH it WJBHd U 

' 


ii^tdHl HR H*dd qi 


’-H^> <id $SM3Ml -{RH »mt 5 H^ll^ c t«i^i Ad 

H&isjlHi ff'/qig*. RlVl ^ HRl »il%‘ Hldtn-RR Hlftd <HRd 3 * Sib S’RkH'f 
°\&, 63 '. ctdl Ht2 fcl. «. 5{l«5 d£l H&Udi d'c^l H«i §. QiRcflH HRfld 

S^Rdl ftsad H**Ustfl «i's<ai<£U l, w£t JrPfq&'H ^tdWl H^lHi &Vll 3 fd 5HRV 
Mtdl<H §lHtd' K-H '3. Jflir %Rfl SkftHcftjJ Hiding dU«/ &. tM W. %t. 

\l° nqcsm'l Hfid? JjqVt H^dl $Mt »$ ftdRWt MldUt*ft %^fldl 

r%*il<l £?r(l &dl. dHl Mlrll ,<2& *A*%U dl 2 H 

1 -Sfl r fl, w£i kddd HRL Hldtnd d<v =t^5l «YtSlRV 3. ^t *RR 6 tndl (V'q 
Sri'-hr hi% & 3 * %h sPik(4m 3, M>'d sp-Mt *<shi y,=ikriR (¥n 
ci qVt, &Vft k-its ^IRil dH^ Cl tltqRil VoR 3. Hi din *P'<Ml 
dH< 1 & 3 * *HH 3H(ctel&5; ds&^R-d dRfld *UH §„ 

^nV-Wi M&H <3iRdti‘ k ^ ft^Hld <h’« 63 ’. ^Wiki 3 , «*U^ &’s 
§T< nd =hr% cHR, Midin Vsvu &*u<n iisplr+ii ci^‘ sHng* dmlUH swtfci 
Dt^‘ 43 *. HMR =Hd dliRkd V«-d«fl %ft dVltPldl cl q% &fi. ^Hd 
MRt 3 I Cl Htdt<H 5* SR \l’ § 3 *. HlcUSl d 3 R3* ^HS^d q<3jk 

tbZdi ^HllRilViHt »lt^'4' 3, ??*it «/<SllH 3 S “<*U &dl. RlHl 

i-Hpii Reft t-qsnqid Rd IU-sh* SRiqdl <icft. cnk* qiciiq^i ^r^ftcit^i 43 *. (g^. 

HiRHt SicrH ^i f/ ldl §tqt 5 -(l ilWH^l ai5R3* S;-«l cHl H ^ 3 *. i*£Mi ^ r -Rl' 

!rWi H<Sl ci :RH -qi 'Hlrtt'HH’RHi HRt qq^H (fej*. cHt^' 

'tc/Hd'q, S^Hl'ci «-HlHR, Ad qq^Clv ^itlt ^tK-lcti W. 5 2 e 

^iQqtqiiqi di =hi Sitlki v>ir q^i §cit. j^u-qc-fki ^ |q<i ^ ^sr 

«ipi ^t, nisi ci citi^tisint «m«(l nounni qi>M n% giqy’ nins.'nini <v^io^‘ 

5. lfe ndciV «i4i qiot M ^qfl li'-uqciR n^fl &cfl, »hi §n^ 

»M SHI^I n<3l *iR il*q nisi ?i5lUr H^iqcti 4ctl ^nn 

nm f 3. iVni «fl. scnn[i|siq < niwni ■srshI i>Hk k ‘kRrnfcin’ 5(ss- 
ynnni Sivnnni Qrri ^ 3 *. J?h JJh Hki nn^nt nsdi nnt, an 

q-q drtwi ciki HI cim 3>k SivHd?d Ri'Hdl HdRtkl 

qsrHi. kdSr ni<l% ’'M Hhhi =HSrdsi^ ci % - ’ll s(^isj ^nmi, wiHiq. cinni 
( 3 -ndiin d^ii iR’flwi 5 ,§di 6 di. Hicfki nnnni ^ mc-m nm. 

q[si sihhh'i »A s^ni <vdi hM, dnni Hi^i [$i*| =%} d^qcflm- 
H-vq HfRl-ii^td^d Rl’Hdl fidRt Si' c fl-nlsi §H= ^di. Ai& dl^l SivHd ilSHiq'A 


Vi yu>Si Sl 5 £m 4 l. X. «l. X Hi. H 33 . 
XX 5 ic/rl. HI. H 3 H. n'/;j 

%'S ildHl. HI. IY 13 . ' 

xc ^i‘s unisj Vi. =q. 3 *. 

xb 5w*t. mqa Vi a. xxx. 


- 


■ ■■■■;.'■, ^ Vi k- ■ ■ ; §oS¥ 

: ■'''' .. V '■:■■ v : R:v- : 

; :^:f:fiSf 

'■■ ■ ;. ;:"•■■■ , v: ■ . ;V 
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VoilflUl y(ct&Ri M(?C?UA 3 . -HI. 13 

It S,W H£l U°4. 1R*. 13. 

M m % HMf'TFHfrfR: I 

HFr^r% s#Tc4T nmrq; ^sfig^parcft 

M3 <^5Hl. aHVflMt K-UH'lMl Sett lMUl*2r 


WHHi % Si4l &feSd wilMl S X, <<s iS Hm Pl£ll<V <*Ht? llP$ 
HMlMMl •vi'U -flSa-^l, d§j *HS nR^H-f SIM* S# Ct^l £5HdSlH »ilV £ 3 *. 
Sl'HSl? 3MS =HlMl %(t &0sSd ysl g ? “ni^SA Hl^Ml Pin IcH^AUl SdS^A 
^s n?i PteRinR H“fl s&n i <hp% I >u<t h6i v h[(h shh *ti«l nisftnis nnwi 

SRi§} *T Ml 5i'*u<l &. 43. SlpHlHi ^esii AVMAl M^^l HISifH HR 5§ 

■& M \s*i smi ?j> n^ Hinn-Rtfl Stir hr 3 <vg,‘ m! $. =ni hrh<*ihi 
■|sh?A hri Pin shh 3 cHi «/<Hid* &, Hu fen haui §tni«(l <*y ustu h4L 

fl*ft 3% «#? all Mi«U ©4 <Hlcft ani^ oil Mlfl W1 HU MUA lUMHl <y4|l<^’ & *HA 
u«(l an S'! Sini auaiii ami hMmi% ^<m SimMl hi# Ml 

m 3 uni Mini <il &” ?l SHtHHHt an smhmI nPl'ct <ln wfctem t|Mi% & 
n<3l r H #3 Wfctetu ^m$i &. Mi*3 %% at mr mm<mh $ 1, PteiiS? »u hr- 
^n3 ailMI flfll liw itfcTtn'^l^U M4ld Slfli, flHl niHHi s -ft »£Srl hXl 

•^cti %t <tt <v\\ m3 §. <U^V nil 'h'h'is =tii«l ahi ^mPrrrmih mih^ 

#A M§Rfll i\l §lHld* m<m S. 3HR MRMl 3lSI ^Ml S^SlPHiniAHl llW 
ftuRi $ 4 * hrm*mhi nVu iMt 4-it, *hm ai <v^ filial S. Mimed ^irj- 

SI? M<51 a=(l<v <0g mi Pl^lV HR&URl «Y'd Hl%U £?nrl$tH RR^i *W, 

%m. cvRll^ii* ? ail °{Hl ilHl^ll yov'^WHi HRH<M*U artcfl c <H«{l Rl^fl *HV\ 

HR'UR^i SIS Mia(lH Rdl flail ai^?Ri«(i<v aiHl^ <JU?fldl 

auQil<MHl n^Ri^ft Sflfl auc^u ^1. Hl'^-d UtSl^l HUfl'l fl Sill, 

^HRR, ^ nlHW <14? Ut|’ Wi il^ c n 63 '. ^Siuiui ^? (j H^jlall, 

aiil Sl-^aii^iii cR^t U'fl’H §ini4l Hl-Hfll ^cfl. ^-^Sm HSlUSft <HRrlul fl>j‘ 
■fls Us HH Irn 43 ’. HK^ndS SHiallHi (V^ll^* § ? QRHH ^ ais<3i^ HR- 
4fll, Sv’Hrl SlRlllff? §lil&Hl Ml. an nu’ud' <H=H Pin ai-v'dl^ S(S ^p/l 
au^ MUl HU<JS 'S. ?a J?Hl HPRl«fl SRlRl^ il^l^ RlMfll § 1413 * HH'MH S. 


S^wfll il^Ri % *{}$ ?Sdl Ml. flH3* 3^ ?Hl fl SlSl HWR 43*.” ? 0 

ail «*lcflHl aiflli^i 1l «HRHi ^Sl S=HMl SQflRl ©Ml Ml alH S,Min«Hl 

S«tH ©Ml^A s/iSJlM S. 


JJ«*RtrWi *iPl HMd'Hl 



■*HlH dPl 3l«vy* wifauq <Hl£*pl H&U %t aHR&Rte =HHll^t b$ &. SiRd- 

4*1 %U *Hl Ipd^ ^ HldlHl <HUl4Hl ii$5 Hi ^d** Hand’ll 

Hm <3 'Hi JrHl* &dl. 3A<r>iRld, £=-’<9, il^HlHli^li H»3J H%Ht Hl?l *HHl RtdR irHlHl 
4 H 1 , *Ml I'b %MlSU*Ml ®U RdWl WilM §. A 1 »tmi *.3fd H%3* wi^cM 
dl'Hld 3Rdl ^Rlfi^S, a*R<5,lRl£, anH HlHlRte feSl^U aqtMl d'HR Hl-% &. 
Wl Hdl Hi =0H HH25 SRIH § 1, ^5s iRi M&H SIRddt 

%il <Hl 3 t t^R *il 3 l e ldl6Hl*ii ^ 1 % &di. »il il<r»tHl R&RUlRl’H WR^ld, Hddl 
•HRlfote 'Od'fl'HpH, Hh<y R’wUd 3£<Ht WH**Q, MWM<3| wi&Rflid (gtiftSd UtM 
nw d4i SiHHt sr^, =hi R<hWi H =RgH apft* «*sr) «t"-0. £t«Mt oistVi 
,R«fl<i nH«t HhHi wEteia QiR^-Rii qfo'ftd Hi, e udi e R<ajH wig^to 

di* MQJ Hhhi dd'Hl [lb Hi iliUl. Htil *UrtH. »Hl S'd eMHlMi 
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The Birds of Cutch. Salim Ali. Oxford University Press. Price . 
Rs. 20 pp. xviii+175 Coloured Plates 20. 


In this useful and well illustrated book Salim Ali has again given us something 
»of which we greatly stand in need. I say again, because in addition to many articleb 
*and other contributions to periodicals, Salim Ali has already to his credit not only 
his well-known Book of Indian Birds, written and published under the auspices of 
-4:he Bombay Natural Plistory Society, but also his less well-known, but extremely 
useful Birds of Bombay and Salsette , published by the Prince of Wales Museum, 
Bombay. His Book of Indian Birds dealt with our, commonest Indian birds, and 
.made use of a very old set of colour blocks, some of them never at all good and all 
*of them needing to be replaced. Nevertheless, as its sales show, it has been a god- 
send to all who have wanted to learn to know the birds found everywhere, or almost 
^everywhere, in India. 


The present book, the Birds of Cutch , deals with the birds of a specific area, as 
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In his verbal descriptions Salim Ali is as systematic, lucid and vivid as ever. 
Familiar himself with the inconsistencies, ambiguities and omissions of some other 
books, he is as painstaking in what he writes as he has to be in his field investigations, 
and in the thorough search he has made of all previous records of birds seen in Cutch. 
Some might wonder how a book like the present one, aiming at being an exhaustive 
account of the birds, resident and migratory, of a defined area could be produced by 
any one except a local inhabitant of many years standing. The answer is that Salim 
Ali, himself an extremely expert observer, has the advantage of being able to build 
on the work of other enthusiastic observers before him. Nowhere in India have 
there hitherto been enough of these in any field of natural history. For a knowledge 
of the wild life of this country we depend far too much on the devoted efforts of a 
few. I greatly hope that this book, will not only be followed by many others from Salim 
Ali’s pen, but will help to increase the number of those who take a delight in birds 
and are prepared to do field . work to widen our knowledge of them. Hitherto no 
book on any branch of natural history could be certain of obtaining sufficient pur- 
chasers to make its publication cheap yet profitable. If India is to take its proper 
place among the cultured countries of the world this must be changed. No country 
can be richer in wild life in all forms ; some day I hope that Salim Ali’s excellent 
example will have led to India possessing a body of men and women as well-versed 
in the joys and mysteries of its birds and animals, its flowers and its insects, as would 
•enable it to stand comparison with other lands far less richly endowed. 

I will end tins review with a query and a personal reminiscence. My query 
is whether the white-cheeked bulbuls of Cutch are always the crestless kind. Out- 
side Bombay, in the flats beyond Antop, we have the crestless sort, but it was in 
Bhuj, in Cutch, that I first met with the bird, and there those which I saw were most 
certainly crested. Is it possible that Cutch possesses both sorts ? 

My reminiscence is of the Singing bush-lark. Long ago I used to listen at night 
to the Deccan variety of this bird, but only long afterwards learnt its name. What 
appealed to me was that at night, when sleeping out in the hot weather, before I 
dropped off to sleep, and at any time when I happened to awake, I used to hear its 
snatches of song ; and now, as I look through Salim Ali’s charming book, I find him 
noting the same delightful habit in the Cutch relation of my little Deccan friend. 
To strangers Cutch may seem a distant and uninviting country, but no part of India 
can ever be that to any who with Salim Ali’s help learn to make friends with their 
ever happiest inhabitants, the birds. 

The Right Reverend R. D. Acland, 

Bishop of Bombay, 

The Pardhans of the Upper Narbada Valley, by Shamrao Hivale with 
a Foreword by Verrier Elwin. Published for Man in India by Oxford 
University Press, Bombay, 1946. Pages xiv+230 with 12 Plates, and 27 
Figures. Rs. 12-8. 

In this world there have been but few Johnsons and fewer Boswells. There 
are few people more wayward and witty than the Pardhans, but no Chronicler of 
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interpreter of their cultural life. Both in meticuloi 
details, he has spared no pains. Few anthropologist 
Hivale who has lived among these people for not le 
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The modesty of Hivale is apparent when he claims this book as nothing more 
than a regional study dealing “only with the Pardhans of the Upper Narmada 
Valley in the Dinderi Tahsil of the Mandlah District ", the total population of which 
in 1931 was only 4,000 souls. The intensive direct and prolonged study of these 
people is more fruitful than the theses ordinarily presented at the Universities by 
students who spend more time in getting them corrected and rewritten than in actual 
field work. Hivale possesses a brusque style of his own, and his appreciation of 
values of cultural life of the people among whom he has been living so long is sincere 


The Pardhans are the bards and the chroniclers of the Gonds. The economic 
life of both of the Gonds and Pardhans have undergone great changes which have 
affected both of them separately and also their relations. Though the Pardhan is a 
ritual beggar he must not beg from an ordinary person, and his Mangteri tour is 
limited to only those Gond Thakurs or Jajmans who recognise him as a Dasondhi. 
The position is not much unlike that of Charans, Bhats or Barots who are attached to 
the Thakurs or ruling chiefs large and small and are found throughout Gujarat and 
Kathiawar. The difference is that even a poor agriculturist Gond considers it his 
duty to give the prescribed Dans to the Pardhans whose blessings, he believes, in- 
creases his crops. The Pardhan is treated as a younger brother Chhota Bhai by the 
Gond, and the cultural life of the Gonds and the Pardhans is closely inter-related. 
The two tribes have the same religious practices and the same mythology. They 
observe, the same festivals and share each other’s magicians. Yet they are different 
in many ways ; they do not intermarry, and though the Pardhan will take food cooked 
by the Gond, the latter does not reciprocate the same privilege. The Pardhan is 
more wiry, more alert, with features finer drawn than the Gond : “ he is more loyal 
and faithful than the Gond whose treachery’' is proverbial.” The Pardhan is romantic 
by temperament, is much more intelligent than the Gond, quick-witted, humorous 
and a charming companion; to him a song is more important than a sack of grain 
and his devotion to his Bana is proverbial. 





The author has given a full appreciation of the cultural differences between 
autochthonic Pardhans and the Hindu invader of their country. The Pardhans 
believe that their Gods do everything they can to help their dead and to bother and 
annoy the dead of the Hindus. Hivale’s description of the Laru Ivagj ceremony 
where a pig is sacrificed to Narayan Deo and of the Satyanarayan worship, and their 
i elation to Hindu mythology raises important issues about the origin of Hindu reli- 
gious practices and their connection with the ancient civilisation of the original inha- 
bitants of the soil. 


The most interesting portions of the book, besides those describing the sex life 
of a romantic and poetic tribe, are those that give a vivid description of the religious 
life which centres round their belief in their Bara dev (cf. Mahadeva 
of the Hindus) and in their sacred riddle Sana ; the description of the Laru Kagj 
ceremony involving the sacrifice of a pig to Narayana Deo after three years of con- 
secrated life ; the Kunda death ceremony performed after one year after death ; 
the Paithu marriage system, and the "plough punishment” awarded to a recalcitrant 
wife. The characteristic dialogues which have been reproduced from actual conver- 
sation are the most realistic and picturesque, while the beautiful photographic plates 
and woodcuts illustrating the decorations in the Pardhan houses add beauty and 
utility to the book. The volume is extremely well-got up- and no library should 
remain without a copy. 

Hivale is a young man and has already found a high place among social anthro- 
pologists of India. Much more is expected of him in future and it is hoped that these 


War and The Middle Class . An enquiry into the effects of wartime 

INSPECTION ON MIDDLE CLASS FAMILIES IN BOMBAY ClTY BY PROFESSORS (1) J. J.. 

Anjaria, (2) D. T. Lakdawalla and (3) S. A. Pandit. Pad ma Publications 
Ltd., Bombay, 1946. Price Rs. 1-4. Pages 33. 

This investigation was conducted under Prof. C. N. Vakil’s guidance with a grant 
from the University of Bombay. The scope, the method, and the presentation form 
a tribute to Prof. Vakil’s indefatigable labours in creating a school of practical eco- 
nomists, who have established a reputation for sound scholarship and industrious 
work, and who train every year a large batch of students in practical and statistical 
work in economics. 


The present enquiry is based on the information obtained about 478 families 
on questionnaires filled up with the help of specially trained students. The families 
belonged to a representative group consisting of about 60 per cent Hindus, 25 per 
cent Parsis, 8 per cent Christians, and 6 per cent Muslims. The largest occupation 
was that of clerks, though officers, teachers, merchants and professionals also formed 
important groups. ' 
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The results obtained are valuable and of great importance. From August 1939 to 
October 1944, the average income per family had increased from Rs. 144 p.m. to Rs. 200 
pun. i.e. by 55 per cent. During this period, the expenditure on food increased from 
37 per cent, to 51 per cent, of the total. It is significant that the consmption of their 
two most important foodgrains rationed by Government viz . , wheat and rice increased,, 
the former by 20 per cent, and the latter by 2 per cent ; the consumption on the 
other hand of protective foods which were not rationed registered a fall, which was 
as high as 42 per cent in the cases of ghee, 37 per cent in the case of potatoes, 28 
per cent, in the case of sugar, and 18 per cent in the case of milk. The main result 
is that while the aggregate income increased by 45 per cent the aggregate expen- 
diture increased by 56 per cent, thus increasing the deficit of the weaker groups and 
wiping off completely the savings of the upper middle class. 

The survey is of special interest to the readers of the Journal of Gujarat Research 
Society who are familiar with the economic and nutrition survey of Gujarat Middle 
class families in Bombay City conducted in 1943. The present survey covers a later 
period and records the conclusion that the consumption of protective foods which 
was already insufficient has further decreased. 

The brochure furnishes interesting and thoughtful reading, providing food 
tor all social workers planning improvement in the standard of life. The exco- 
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Home Region of the Ancient Aryan family, before they migrated to other river 
Valleys/' This belief of his is supported by evidence of what he calls ’historo-geo- 
graphical nature, supported by literary evidence from the Vendidad , and other 
religious literature of the Zorastrians. Even though the learned author may not 
carry conviction, the book presents a point of view which deserves keen study and. 
examination. 

P.G.S* 
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REPORT OF THE GUJARAT RESEARCH SOCIETY 
FOR THE YEAR 1945 


Daring the year 1945, the Society has been able to maintain steady pro- 
gress in various directions. The total number of members on the roll is now 183 
which includes 1 Patron, 10 Donors, 71 Life-Members, 95 Ordinary members and 
6 Associate members. 


The several research activities of the Society are continuing'. Special 
-mention must be made here of the Survey of the Health of Gujarati children at 
Birth. The Survey was made by Dr, Ghamanial Mehta and Dr. D. D. Vora who 
collected data for the period 1928-42 from the records of different maternity 
hospitals admitting Gujarati women for confinement. This important survey 
yielded valuable results which were published in the April-July 1945 issue of the 
Journal of our Society. 


Dr. T. N. Dave this year visited Nandurbar and other places on the 
borderlands in connection with his scheme of Linguistic Survey. The Survey is 
to be continued further so as to cover the whole area on the boiderlands of 
Gujarat. 


The scheme of Intelligence Tests for Gujarati children on the lines of the 
Binnet-Simon tests as modified by Dr. V. V. Ivamat for Marathi and Canarese 
children is in progress under the guidance of Messrs. J. H. Trivedi and 
M. P. Vaidya. So far 460 children have been examined and it is hoped to test 
the remaining in the next year so as to enable us to publish a report on the 
subject. 

The Ornithological survey of the Birds of Gujarat ref ci red to in the 
July 1944 issue of the Journal of our Society has been commenced by one of our 
members, Mr. Salim Ali, under the joint auspices of the Bombay Natural History 
Society and our Society. He has already commenced work in Baroda territories. 
This survey will throw new light on the life of different birds of Gujarat. We 
take this opportunity of thanking the Trustees of the Sir Dorabji Tata Trust for 
their donation of Rs. 1,000 towards our share of the expenses of this survey. 

The Society’s scholar in anthropology Mr. T. B. 'Naik has passed his M.A. in 
second class and is prosecuting his studies further at the Lucknow University 
under Dr. D. N. Majumdar who has already done so much work on the Bhils of 
'Gujarat aud who has undertaken an anthropological survey of Gujarat oil the 
lines of those conducted by him for the Governments of Bengal and U. P. The 
Society has given a scholarship of Rs. 80 per month to Mr. Naik out of the donation 
'from Seth Harjivandas Purshottamdas Trust, Ahmedabad. 

; c , 

Following the decision of the Society some time ago to award a medal for 
the best research article published in the Journal of the Society, Dr, T. N. Dave 
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M.A., Ph. D. (London), Professor of Sanskrit, Gujarat College, Ahmedabad, was 
awarded the said medal for the best research article on Linguistic Survey of the 
Borderlands of Gujarat published in the October 1944 issue of the Journal. The 
Medal was awarded by Sir Manilal B. Nanavati one of cur Vice-Presidents at a 
special meeting held on Friday, 14th December 1945. Dr. T. N. Dave, Prof. 
K. B. Vyas and Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewala spoke on the study of linguistics on 
this occasion. A full account of the meeting will appear in the next issue of the 
Journal. J; /\ / 


During the year under review two public lectures were arranged under the 
auspices of the Society. The first lecture was delivered by one of our Vice-Presi- 
dents, Dr. B. B. Yodh on ‘Study of Nutrition’ on the occasion of the Annual 
General meeting of the Society. The lecture was published in the April-July 
1945 issue of the Journal of the Society. The second lecture was delivered by 
Mr. N. C. Metha on "New Data in Guiarati Painting's” on 12th Tulv 1945 under 


Difficulties of printing due to war conditions have affected adversely the 
size as well as the regularity of the Journal However, we hive been able to 
publish this year a special science number containing articles on subjects 
connected with science. 
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Proceedings of the Tenth Anniversary Celebrations of the Foundation of the Gujarat 
Research Society on 16th and 17th November, 1946 

The celebrations were held at the Bombay University Convocation Hall. 

There was an exhibition mostly of the research work cairied out, by the mem- 
bers of, or under the auspices of, the Society. There were four sections of the 
exhibition. Dr. H. D. Sank alia exhibited the finds of the Prehistoric man as dis- 
covered by him in Sabarmati Valley, which has been visited by him almost every 
year since 1940. 

The Narbada Valley finds discovered by Mr. A. V. Pandya, Archaeologist, 
Rajpipla State, were explained by him personally to the visitors. 

The Birds collected by Mr. Salim Ali during the survey of Gujarat carried out 
by him in 1945 under the auspices of this Society jointly with the Bombay 
Natural History Society, were exhibited in a separate case. 

Over one hundred photographs of the racial wealth of Gujarat explored by 
Dr. D. N. Majumdar on behalf of this Society were artistically arranged. A model 
showing the three dimensional distribution of various tribes of the U. P. according 
to their racial characteristics was exhibited. The various anthropometric charac- 
ters, 16 in number, analysed on the basis of their racial distance show that only in, 
six of the characters there exist significant differences between groups. These- are 
called clusters or constellations, and represented as below;— 

1 . The Br ahm in cluster is formed by the two Brahmin groups Basti and others 
which possess well developed body characters (tall stature and high sitting height) 
and also well developed facial characters. 

2. The Artisan cluster consisting of Ahir, Ivurmi. Other Artisan and Kahar 
generally has characters of a medium size. 

3. The tribal cluster consisting of Chamar, Chero, Majhi, Panika, Karwar 
Onion, Raj war and Korwa has short stature and low sitting height, smaller facial 
characters and flat nose. 

4. The criminal cluster consisting of Bhatu and Habru has as well developed 
body and nasal characters as the Brahmin groups, but is distinguishable by small' 
head length and low frontal breadth. 

Agharia shows close affiliations to the (t) cluster, but.Chatri and Muslim on one 
hand and Dom, Bhil and Tharu Male on the other do not fall into any of tlie above, 
four clusters but occupy individual positions. 
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nutrition exhibition was arranged with the help of the Health 
e Bombay Municipality. The results of the economic and nutri- 
middle class families conducted by the Society and balanced diet 
of Dr. Chamanlal Mehta attracted much 


Department 
tion survey 

prepared under the personal direction 
notice. 

The public meeting was inaugurated by His Highness the Maharana Saheb of 
Porbandar. On arrival, he was received by the President Sir Harsiddhabhai 
Divatia and introduced to the office-bearers. To see the Bronze Statue of Dr. Pandit 
Bhagwanlal Indraji deposited by this Society at the University Library, he was 
taken round by Dewan Bahadur Krishnalal M. Jhaveri, the president of the Library 
Committee. His Highness then went carefully over the exhibition and then assumed 

his seat. 

Messages regretting their inability to attend the function were received, the 
most important of which were from Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Dr. Hariprasad 
Desai from Ahmedabad, Dr. D. N. Majumdar from Lucknow, Prof. K. H. Kamdar 
and Dr. M. R. Majumdar from Baroda. 

Sir HARASIDDHABHAI DIVATIA, President of the Society in welcoming the 
guests made the following speech 

t much treasure in welcoming you to this Conference of Research 


nr 
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I should be excused if I make a passing reference to the past work of this Society* 
The formation of the Society was agreed to in a meeting held on 30th August 1936* 
The first two years were spent in spade work building up the constitution and mem- 
bership of the Society : and the newborn child had a delicate life. But after the 
teething troubles were over, it made its first impression by the issue of its Journal 
in January 1939. 

The Society’s first achievement was in the field of archaeology and history. 
By celebrating the centenary of the great Gujarati archaeologist Dr. Bhagwanlal 
Indraji in Bombay City and through other learned societies throughout Maha- 
Gujarat, it brought into prominence the achievements of Gujaratis in this field and 
gave a new impetus to field work in archaeology. Two years later, a bronze statue 
of that great antiquarian was placed in the library of the Bombay University. Re- 
cently, the street in which Dr. Bhagwanlal was living in Bombay has been named by 
the Municipality of Bombay after this great scholar at the suggestion of this 
Society. 

This Society lent a helping hand in the formation of the first Prehistoric Explo- 
ration for Gujarat under the distinguished leadership of one of our members Dr. H. D. 
Sankalia. It is regretted, the late Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, the then Director 
General of Archeology whose guidance and inspiration were of great help is no longer 
with us. The work commenced by him has been continued by the Deccan College 
Research Institute with a magnificent grant from the Tatas. Some of the finds of 
the expedition in the Sabarmati Valley are exhibited today. 

After archeology and prehistory, anthropology received the attention of the 
society, several anthropological expeditions have been taken to various parts of 
Gujarat, including Panchmahals and Rajpipla. c To the keen interest of the Dewan 
Saheb of Rajpipla, who is one of the oldest members ofcthe Society,, we also owe the 
formation of an archaeological department in that land of ancient antiquities. The 
work of the State Archaeologist, Mr. A. V. Pandya; which is also exhibited today, 
covers a wide field of archaeology and prehistory in the Narbada Valley. We hope 
other States in Gujarat and Kathiawar will emulate the example of Rajpipla in main- 
taining archaeological departments. 

Recently a racial and health survey of Maha-Gujarat was conducted by the 
Society, under the guidance of an eminent anthropologist Dr. D.N. Majumdar of 
Lucknow University. He covered about 2,000 miles over Gujarat, Cutch and 
Kathiawar and took weights, measurements and blood tests of over 3,000 people of 
various races and types that inhabit Gujarat. The specimens of the Racial wealth 
of Gujarat will be found in the photographs exhibited today. 



of Gujaratis at every stage ol file, eitner among giow^u^, 

children and also among infants at birth. Sir Purshotamdas, whose generosity has 
helped the society almost continuously, has given a special grant for the study of 
anaemia among Gujarati women and a qualified doctor is employed on that work. 
It is therefore, preposed to conduct further work by opening centres which would do 
positive health promotion and disease-prevention work on the lines of thePeckham 
Centre. This will be combined with a Biometric Institute which will provide not 
only for anthropometric measurements, but also a diagnostic laboratory with a 
clinical health survey which will include a study of food and nutrition. This bio- 
metric work will not be complete without measurement of intelligence, which will 
secure treatment for delinquent children and make provision for vocational guidance. 
I am glad to announce that beginnings have been made by opening such a Health 
Centre, with two highly qualified doctors, at New Queen’s Road, Bombay, through 
the kind munificence of Mr. Rasiklal Jivanlal Chinai. W e are also indebted to Sheth 
Ramdevji Podar who has promised to make a grant for similar work at Santa Cruz 
and elsewhere. 

Before concluding, I should like to mention that in spite of our expanding 
activities we have no local habitation. If the Society is to progress it should have a 
permanent building where its offices, its library, museum and laboratories could be 
located. With the new provision in the Income Tax Act, exempting from the 
operation of the Act any expenditure expended on scientific research related to the 
business, it is hoped that many business firms will be able to finance research on a 
larger scale than before. - 

I will now request His Highness Sir Natwarsinhji the Maharana Saheb of Por- 
bandar to inaugurate this Conference. 
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The fallowing speech was made hv Mr. PRANLAL DEVKARAN NANJEE.— 
It gives me great pleasure to support the remarks made by the President Sir Har- 
siddhbhai Divatia and the Vice-President Sjt. K. M. Munshi. J join in the welcome 
they have extended to the guests, particularly the Maharana Saheb of Porbandar. 
We would not have found a better person than His Highness to preside on this aus- 
picious occasion when the Gujarat Research Society is finishing its first decade. 
The interest of His Highness not only in Art, Music and Literature, but also in 
the fields of Archaeology and Research are well-known 
encouraged and helped several such finds and 
mapuri (Porbandar) and around there 


Ig. Porbandar State he has 
is always eager to do so. In Suda- 
are many places of ancient and archaeological 
interest and I know that many people interested in these matters have visited them 
and the Maharana Shree has given them all possible help. With these words, I join 
in the welcome so cordially extended by both the previous speakers to you all and to 
His Highness. 

After this speech, His Highness The MAHARANA SAHEB SIR NATWAR- 
SINGHJI delivered the following inaugural speech : — 

1. When my friend Sir Harsiddhbhai Divatia wrote to me about three months 
ago, asking me to inaugurate the first conference of the workers of the Gujarat 
Research Society, it was a surprise to me. I almost returned the letter, feeling it 
was erroneously addressed for I felt that this privilege and honour should have 
gone to one who really deserved it. But, I yielded to Justice Harsidhrafs renewed 
invitation, in the thought that it would afford me an opportunity of coming into 
contact with the intelligentsia of Gujarat, and also of knowing something of its 
greater men and institutions. I thank you Mr. President, and I also thank the 
Gujarat Research Society for giving me the privilege and honour of inaugurating 
the first conference of its workers today. 

2. Ladies and Gentlemen, we have just listened to the President’s interesting 
account of the constructive activities and the aims and objects of the Gujarat Research 
Society Although he has referred to the Society as an infant which has just past 
its teething troubles, I am sure you all feel that the Institution is well on the way 
to occupy a place of pride and eminence in our country. This is due to the untiring 
efforts and zeal of its President Sir Harshadrai and Vice-Presidents -Mr. Kanaiyalal 
Munshi and Mr. Pranlalbhai Pevkaran Nanjee and persons like our friends Mr, P, G. 
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Shah and Dr. Majumdar and other active workers of the society. They deserve our 
wannest congratulations. 

3 It augurs well for the future that more than half a dozen institutions are 
already exploring the fields of research in various directions. The thought of the 
Gujarat Research Society to convene this conference on this occasion to co-ordi- 
nate the research work of different societies is highly commendable and opportune, 
because such periodical co-ordinations not only promote harmony, but give a 
momentum to the progress of each in various branches of activity. To a student of 
research each solution of a problem is generally the beginning of another— demand- 
ing scientific investigation and study. Each step forward in the field of research leads 
to receding horizons and laborious process — the process of probing the original 
sources of knowledge, of collecting masses of inchoate material, of its assimilation 
and assortment, and of working out conclusions which would stand the test 
of time. 

4. Gujarat has produced poets and philosophers, saints and savants, statesmen 
and businessmen, men of high acumen and men of great fame and repute. It was 
befitting that the society’s first achievement was signalised by the celebration of the 
centenary of the great Gujarati Archeologist Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji, and I feel par- 
ticularly happy and proud as he originally belonged to Porbandar. Incidentally, 

I may mention the name of Dr. Bhagwanlal’s devout student and admirer the late 
Jaykrishna Indraji, who, as a Forest Officer in Porbandar State, has left a heritage of 
botanical research of immense value. His portrait occupies the most prominent 
place in the Botanical Section in the College of Agriculture at Poona. He has written 
a valuable book called “ ‘Vanaspati-shastra,” and I am glad to be able to say that the 
copyright of that publication has been recently purchased by the Sastu Sahitya 
Mudranalaya Trust through the efforts of my friend Mr. Manu Subedar. 

5. Ladies and Gentlemen, the programme of the conference is a busy one, and 
I have no doubt that you are all anxious, just as I am, to listen to Dr. Majumdar’s 
account of his anthropological and anthropometrical survey which I am sure will be 
deeply interesting. I shall therefore be brief. But I am very sorry that Dr. Majum- 
dar has not been able to come owing to unavoidable circumstances. But Dr. Kala- 
pesi, the Treasurer of the Society and an eminent geologist himself, is, therefore, 
going to read Dr. Majumdar’s report. 

The visit of Dr. Majumdar and his party to Porbandar, for investigating the 
racial origins of the people of Gujarat was as much a study for them as an education 
to our people. It was a pleasure to have had Dr. Majumdar and his colleagues 
as our guests at Porbandar, and I hope he found his visit interesting. If they 
desire to visit Porbandar again in connection with further research, I need hardly 
say that they will always be welcome. 

6. Mr. President, it must be a matter of no small pleasure to you and your 
rkers that you will soon have a centre at Santa Cruz on the same lines as the 
3 ; and for that, the grateful thanks of the Gujarat Research Society 

tafsk* *JL ac tivities and welfare, go to Seth Ratndevji Podar 

* ‘ . . ■ 
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for his great munificence. To his many acts of public benevolence, this will be a 
precious addition, which, I am sure, he will always be able to look back upon with 
pride and satisfaction; 

7. Mr. President and Members of the Gujarat Research Society ; I thank 
you all once again for the great honour you have done me today, and I would like 
to assure the Society that we in Porbandar will do our best to emulate the 
practical principles of the Society so as to, further the noble cause for which it is 
striving. 

The next important item on the programme was the presentation of the Society’s 
Annual Medal for best research article contributed to the Journal of this Society 
during the year 1945 to Dr. Chamanlal Mehta. In introducing Dr. Mehta, Dr. B. 
B. YODH, one of the Vice-Presidents of the Society said that the work of this Society 
on health and nutrition survey of middle class families in Bombay City was recently 
extended by Dr. Chamanlal Mehta to the measurement of the children at birth. It 
has shown some remarkable results in showing that the weight of these children is 
decreasing every year. He has done important and useful work in focussing atten- 
tion on this aspect of the health of the community. The silver medal which was 
encased in a velvet case was presented to Dr. Chamanlal by the Yuvarani Seheba 
of Porbandar. Dr. CHAMANLAL MEHTA made the following speech on the oc- 
casion : 

I thank your Highness and the Gujarat Research Society for the honour done 
to me this afternoon in presenting me the medal of the Society. I bow down to the 
wisdom of the Committee of Selection who singled me out for this honour, but I feel 
and sincerely feel that one person who really deserved the honour for the work which 
mentioned the medal was our indefatigable, enthusiastic and spiritual Mr. P. G. 
Shah. Though he advanced in age he is full of energy, bubbling in enthusiasm and 
younger in spirit than any young member of the Society. But for his continuous 
pressing behind us reminding us of our responsibility almost every day, inquiring 
repeatedly about the progress made, not sparing us even late at night however 
irritating it may be, offering help, co-operation and facilities we wanted, goading us 
to move on this work could not have been finished. The honour therefore belongs 
to him though the medal is awarded to me. Another person who shares with me 
the honour is Dr. D. D. Vora who collected the data from the records of the 
various hospitals. 

It was Mr. P. G. Shah who, sometime back, revealed to us that the Gujaratis 
were inferior in health and physic to the people of other provinces in India. It was 
again Mr. P. G. Shah who showed that our College boys and girls were in a large 
majority, below the average of health and physic. It was, therefore, thought desir- 
able to prove the subject deeper and find out where this deterioration started. Our 
scrutiny of the records of the Maternity Hospitals in Bombay admitting Gujarati 
women revealed the fact that this deterioration of the Gujaratis started right at birth 
and that the deterioration has been going on progressing during the course of 
last fifteen years for which the records were examined. This must open the eyes of 
the people and the State. 
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I believe that no individual Society or organisation or any prn a. wmi u can 
itnrfltp this condition It is only the State that can improve the condition. The 
and promotion of hoa'l.h of ,i>, pooplo i, !!,.• prinmry rooponaibility of 
the State and unless and until the State prepares proper plans and begins to imple- 
ment them systematically no hopes of improvement in the sum m i canoe • r.ecieu. 
The people of the Bombay Province needs lor the purpos. a Kimttc . ol He.iltn on t. n 
PopL Government, devoted solely to the work for health ol tin; prov nice ana free 
from any other portfolio. A very useful part this Ninety eim p..y m n.io .uk <\ 
taking up research in the Health problems of Gujarat which can be usefu both to 
the people of Gujarat and to the State in their efforts to promote positive health of 
the Gujaratis. These subjects have been fixed up ior discussion at to-morrows 
mnimea. Once again I thank the Society, for the honour done to me 


expression oi thanks to mis rugiiness uit* miumuju A 

of unmixed pleasure. I have had occasions to kimv. His 1 liglin,..-s since ihe last 10 
years and I must state that I have never spent a duh mom, mi ii iiis j>r< sem e. His 
intellectual interests are very wide and I have had discussions with him on various 
subjects in a most informal and yet sympathetic maimer. Ik- is » Iib-rHrukr in- 
terested in research and one of the reasons why he is in our mid-, b Ins m'nmr.- >1. sire 
for promotion of knowledge and research. The anthropological survey party, as 
well as the Bird survey party sent by this Society, have been gb <m even’ iacility by 
the Gvoernment of His Highness throughout their stay in that State. 1 1 is Highness 
has evinced his interests in research in numerous other ways. His presence amongst 
us is of great significance in expressing that this Society stands lor the cultural unity 
of the whole of Mahagujrat, including Cutch and Kathiawar. 'I his Society avoids 
all political discussions but stands for the unification and progress of the culture of 
this great land of ours. It is therefore in the fitness of things that His Highness has 
come in our midst and that we accord our thanks to him for having taken the trouble 
to come here to inaugurate the proceedings of the 10th anniversary of this Society. 

. It is a matter of great regret to us that this 10th anniversary has to be celebrated 
under difficult circumstances. The disturbed condition of the city has compelled us 
to adopt the hours of attendance which are unusual and inconvenient. It has made 
it difficult to get printing work done in time and our publicity work has not come 
rip to our expectations. Two of our stalwart workers are absent. Prof. C. N. \ akil, 
.the permanent General Secretary as you know is on a tour of the United States of 
America as a representative of the country at the World Food Conference, Prof, 
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An j aria is also away on longer stay in United States on the International Monetary 
Fluid. You are aware the food restrictions make it impossible to offer any but 
liquid ” hospitality on this occasion, while the curfew orders have imposed restric- 
tions in movements. There were, however, several reasons for holding the celebra- 
tions at the present juncture. One is that w T e intended to take advantage of the 
presence of Maharana Saheb of Porbandar in this City, to celebrate the 10th anni- 
versary before the sands of the year 1946 run out. Another reason is to attract public 
attention to the Health Centre of Social Welfare initiated by this Society from 1st 
November. This Centre is intended to make a scientific and laboratory health survey 
of healthy persons before they fall sick and to help them with information and guid- 
ance in the matter of health, physical fitness and personal efficiency. While giving 
this guidance we will obtain scientific information of Diet, Nutrition, and standards 
of health which will lay the foundation of Pioneer Biometric work in India. We take 
family as the unit of social progress and problems of health will be attacked through 
the family. The intention is to take up anthropometric and psychometric work as 
soon as circumstances permit. When possible the services may be charged for so 
that the Institute is self-supporting ; but large capital grants for initial equipment 
are necessary. 

The Society's thanks are also due to those supporters and sympathisers whose 
financial help has rendered possible the work achieved in the last ten years which 
has been summarised in a special brochure prepared for this occasion. Thanks are 
also due to the research workers who have most of them worked without remunera- 
tion and also the members of the Council of Management who have also shown un- 
stinted devotion to the cause of this Society. When this Society was started 10 
years ago without any resources, except the willingness and enthusiasm of the work- 
ers, there were great difficulties. We are thankful to all who. have, helped in over- 
coming these difficulties, especially our President Sir Harsiddhbhai V. Divatia. 

It is a matter of regret that Dr. Majumdar is not present amongst us today to 
read his valuable paper on Racial Elements in Gujarat and to show us the valuable 
exhibits collected by him and his party. Mr. Salim Ali, who has sent his valuable 
collection of birds gathered during his survey of Gujarat is also unable to be among 
our midst. To both of these research workers who conducted the surveys on behalf 
of this Society and to all other research workers who have directly and indirectly 
helped the cause of this Society, I take this opportunity of publicly affording our 
sense of thankfulness and hope this co-operation will grow in increasing intensity 
and fullness. 

In conclusion let me express once again our gratefulness to His Highness the 
Maharana Saheb for being present here and inaugurating the proceedings in a spirit 
of helpfulness and cultural unity of Maha-Gujarat. 

Dr. J. F. BULSARA, one of the members of the Society in seconding the vote 
of thanks said : 

■ ■' ■ • ' ! '■ > : . ' '■ ' ■ 

The author of the paper, ‘ Race Elements in Cultural Gujarat, 3 Dr. D. N. 
Majumdar was to have been present in person to place his paper before you, We 
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would have loied to welcome him in our midst. _ But it would be fai 
conclude therefore that since he is out of sight, he is out of our mind. E 
absentia, we would like to convey to him our appreciation of the excel 
he has done for the Gujarat Research Society. By his anthropomet 
gical research and survey into the ‘ Race Elements of Cultural Gujarr 
the Gujarat Research Society under a deep debt of gratitude. It t 

me very great pleasure to propose on our behalf a very hearty vote 

Dr. Majumdar for the Paper and the excellent worl: that he has don 

the Gujarat Research Society. 

He has been singularly successful in using to great advantage^ tl 
Lie HicnAooi hv Anr indefatigable Vice-President and the life 
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. These are no startling findings. A man of common sense with a scientific bend 
and trained in proper methods of analysis would perhaps have come to a similar con- 
clusion even from external observations. But Dr. Majumdar has taken the obser- 
vation deeper by a thorough and scientific approach to the problem of racial elements 
and purity of communities. 

It "would be a great advantage to follow up this inquiry with another equally 
intensive study of the cultural complexes of various communities inhabiting the well- 
marked region of Maha Gujarat, such as the communities of Kathiawar, the Jains, 

Bhatias andRanias, the Bohras and Khojas, the Bhils, Robaris, Nagar Brahmans and 
Parsis. Such a cultural survey of communities will afford some extraordinarily 
interesting anthropological material. It will show us what part of speech or lamguage 
has played in the diffusion of culture , and what part contignity and similarity of eco- 
nomic status have played in the exchange of not only cultural traits but even religious 
beliefs , practices and customs. One would find a wealth of detail which would throw 
immense light on the methods and mechanism of cultural diffusion , and make us 
understand as no amount of arm-chair theorizing or moralising would do, how 
shallow and superficial is the idea of distinct cultures and their inviolability or 
distinctiveness. 

Culture and cultural traits have been from times immemorial the common heritage 
of man , i.e. } of all the species of homo sapiens inhabiting this planet. He has freely 
borrowed it one from another without any scruple or obligation and has been the 
richer for such discriminating exchange of cultural traits and moral and spiritual 
values. He has thus left a richer cultural heritage for the whole mankind to enjoy. 

The slogans and dogmas for separate nations and the sanctity and inviolability of ; 

cultures sound somewhat hollow and amateurish and can hardly bear a scientific 
or sociological scrutiny. Such an ideal seems to the students of anthropology and \ j 

sociology somewhat ante-dated and against the spirit of the times. 

Sir Arthur Keith, a great physical and cultural anthropologist, says that the 
earlier" and extinct races of man, such as the Cro-Magnon, the Pilt Down, the 
Grimaldi, the Rhodesian and Java man seem to be different species such as re- 
presented by the dog, wolf, jackal and fox in the canine family. But the Australoid, 
the Negroid, the Mangoloid and the Caucasoid all represent races less marked 
than the modem breeds of dogs such as the Bull dog., Greyhound, Spaniel and f; | 

Sheep dog. J : 1 

Dr. Majumdar has referred in his paper in eulogistic terms to the achievements , ; 

of the Gujarat Research Society in the field of research in various directions in such a 
short span of 10 years. The Society deserves our compliments and warm congratu- } | 

lations on the steady flow of work that it has been turning out. Prom its past record f | 

we have reasons to feel that it has a very bright future before it. If it cotninues its .[■ j 

systematic and scientific efforts we may soon know the region of Gujarat much more f 1 

intimately with regard to its peoples, their culture and their environment, as also with f i J 

regard to its geology, archaeology and history. While it is thus unravelling the past l\ J 

and the present, it is laying a sure foundation for obtaining the secret of a better ' | 


I future, for the concrete and intensive study of the past heritage of man has always 
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I led to greater understanding of the present and a better organisation and greater 

I well-being of society in the future. 

| Dr. Majumdar has also referred to the active help rendered by various persons in 

I his somewhat difficult task. One of these helpers was our worthy President of this 

\i afternoon, His Highness the Maharana of Porbandar. It would be but fitting that 

I we express our sense of appreciation of the part His Highness is playing in fostering 

| such studies and research — a somewhat rare phenomenon in the princely order. 

| Let us also hope that others will follow such enlightened leadership, for, young and 

I old India stands in need of such support from ail quarters that can best give it 

| particularly to the proverbially poor domain of science, scholarship and research, 

ft 

|j We would be however failing in our ‘duty if we did not refer to the sterling services 

that our Vice-President Mr. Popatlal Shah has been silently rendering to the cause 
| of research and scholarship both through our Gujarat Research Society and through 

1 various other organisations, which are fortunate to secure his membership. Well 

| qualified to encourage and appreciate such research, Mr. Shah is himself no mean 

j,j student of science and culture. He has further the rare gift of peaceful persuasion, an 

I efficient marshalling and canalising of young talent and ability. By his zeal and 

Ijj' enthusiasm and love of science and scholarship, he has directed the work of the 

|| Society into various useful channels and his efforts have already born rich results 

1 in furthering our knowledge of Gujarat, its peoples, its fauna and flora, and its geo- 

|| graphy. He has collected around him a band of enthusiastic scholars and support- 

ers and now that he is free from the worries of having to supply the food needs of 
the city, let us hope that he will be able to devote himself more to supplying the 
literary and cultural hunger of the people. 

India affords a vast field and unparalleled scope for anthropological studies and 
research with its multitudinous varieties of peoples, various stages of culture, from 
the highest to the lowest, rich linguistic lore, and its varied natural, geographical, 
regions. No field of study is so rich in results or emancipating in its discipline as 
anthropology and we sincerely hope that Indians will seize this opportunity offered 
by their rich land and contribute their outstanding share of scholarship in the domain 
of anthropological, sociological and cultural studies. 

I have great pleasure in joining in the tributes paid by Mr. Shah to our President, 
the various workers in the fields of research, to Dr. Majumdar in particular and I 
would request you to join me in according a hearty vote of thanks to all these persons 
as also to Mr. Shah himself. 

After Dr. D. G. VYAS had spoken, the vote of thanks was passed with loud 
acclamation. 


His Highness was then garlanded after which the meeting adjourned to Uni- 
versity Gardens where refreshments were provided at the At Home given by the 
President, Sir Harsiddhbhai and Lady Jollyben Divatia. This part of the 
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As announced, the Conference of the research workers interested in cultural 
and scientific problems of Gujarat was held under the Chairmanship of the 
veteran scholar Dewan Bahadur Krishnalal M. Jhaveri. After the opening speech 
and general discussion, the Conference adjourned till the next day when it had a 
full programme from 11-30 a.m. to 5-30 p.m. 

Dewan Bahadur KRISHNALAL M. JHAVERI, opening the deliberations 
of Conference, made the following speech : — 

While thanking you all for selecting me as President, I want to refer to a 
personal matter. More than ten years ago when Mr. P. G. Shah, the party most 
responsible for founding this Society and after its foundation, its life and soul, had 
come to consult me in this connection. I wished him God speed and helped him in 
framing its Constitution, Rules and Regulations, but refrained from joining it, as I 
considered that I was not enough of a researcher to be qualified to become a member 
of such a scholarly body, and am still of that opinion. But as fates would have it, 
the Society roped me in by conferring on me the singular honour of electing me an 
Honorary member on January 11, 1944, and two and half years later put me in this 
Chair. Out of the feeling of gratefulness I could not refuse, though still conscious of 
my shortcomings. , 

Research is the handmaid of history. Unless one discovers what life was like 
in the various ages of old, one cannot write history. Lhiless one discovers what 
men thought and experienced in former ages, one cannot write truthful history. 
What Dr. G. M. Trevelyan, the well-known British historian says of history, applies 
equally well to research. He says : — 

“ Indeed, I know of no greater triumph of the modern intellect than the truthful 
reconstruction of past states of society that have been long forgotten or misunder- 
stood, recovered now by the patient work of archaeologists, antiquarians and histo- 
rians. To discover in detail what the life of man on earth was like a hundred, a 
thousand, ten thousand years ago, is just as great an achievement as to make ships 
sail under the sea or through the air. 

“ How wonderful a thing it is to be able to look back into the past as it actually 
was, to get a glimpse through the curtain of cold night into some brilliantly lighted 
scene of living men and women, not mere creatures of fiction and imagination, but 
warm blooded realities even as we are. There is no difference in reality between past 
and present ; every moment a portion of our prosaic present drops off and is swallowed 
up into poetic past. ***** The patient scholars wearing out his life in 
scientific and historical research, and the reader more idly turning the pages of 
history, are both enthralled by the mystery of time, by the mutability of all things, 
by the succession of the ages, and generations. 

<f If we calmly study the past from as many angles as possible we shall all of us 
gain in wisdom and understanding. We shall acquire a mentality which when we 
.return to our own problems, will be less at the mercy of newspapers, and films; trying 
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to make us take short cuts to truth, and to oversimplify the tangled skein of human 
affairs.” 

[Extract from the lecture of Dr. Trevelyan at National Book League Annual 
Lecture for 1945.1 

We are living in a mechanical age, where wisdom and understanding would he 
at a discount, but for Research, which makes us pause and look on the past, for what 
it has given us, and learn from it, and after so learning decide whether to follow it or 
profit by it to avoid pitfalls ; we have to judge of the work of the Gujarat Research 
Society from that angle. Its objects are all embracing and most comprehensive. 
It aims at " promoting, organising and co-ordinating Research on all branches of 
knowledge with reference to Gujarat, meaning Gujarat, Kathiawar and Cutch. It 
further aims, in order to implement the above object, at training, advising and 
helping qualified students in scientific methods of research. It is further interested 
in promoting the cultural progress of Gujarat. A very wide field is thus laid open 
for workers and members, and thus anyone interested in any of the many objects 
set out in the Memorandum of Association can help it. Because the object is kept 
so elastic it can be stretched to cover any minor or major subject for research. An 
amateur in the line has as much scope to pursue his line of research as the pukka , 
seasoned and hardened scholar. Because of this foresight in leaving the door of the 
objects so wide open the results have been encouraging and commendable. The 
achievements of the Society during its life of ten years are to be viewed from this view 
point. The ground it has traversed is extensive, though it can’t be compared with 
the work done by such Institutions in, for instance, America, where there is an Insti- 
tute for Research in Biography. I may say incidentally that even in Persia disturb- 
ed as it is, by its political and economic problems, its earnest minded scholars and 
savants have been able to found a Research Society, called the Anjuman-e-Iran- 
Shanasi for finding out by means of research, and for collating and publishing every- 
thing relating to ancient Iran, its culture, its folklore, its festivals and its fairs, its 
literature and its manuscripts. Prof. Ibrahim Pour-e-Dawood, a brilliant Oriental 
scholar and linguist, who was Iran’s representative at Shanti Niketan for several 
years, is its founder. 

Let us look at some of the Society’s achievements. Literacy in Gujarat (P, G. 
Shah), Bibliography of Brahmanical religions and philosophy in Gujarat, Fisheries 
of Gujarat, Agate Industry of Cambay, Research in languages spoken on the 
borders of Gujarat, Archaeological researches at Sopara, in the valleys of the Sabar- 
mati and the Narmada and at Rajpipla, Researches into the health of Gujarat and 
the physical conditions of boys and girls of Gujarat from dietatic and medical stand 
points (P. G. Shah), the physical structure and geology of Gujarat, are a few only of 
the accomplished facts. The Journal of the Society and the Proceedings at its 
annual General Meetings speak eloquently of what it has done till now. But then 
it is still a drop in the ocean ; much, very much remains to be done, and if past 
experience is any guide, there is every hope of the Society doing still more, and still 
better, work in the years to come. We can strike an optimistic note with confidence 
and courage. 
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The Society is conscious of the fact that it has not yet been able to handle certain 
subjects that it would like to handle. Birds,* reptiles, insects and trees, in short 
the flora and fauna of Gujarat, still have remained out of the orbit of its action. The 
Gujarat Natural History Society — The Gujarat Prakrit! Mandal, — a still growing 
Society, at Ahmedabad has undertaken this special work, and both this Society and 
that one can co-operate in carrying it out. The activities of the two Societies should 
not overlap, but supplement each other’s work, as they both are working for Gujarat. 
This is the only subject, on which Gujarat can contribute much original material 
hitherto unconsidered and take her proper place amongst international bodies. A 
museum exclusively devoted to the collection of the medicinal drugs, the plants from 
which they are obtained, the birds and animals exclusive to Gujarat, the nature of 
their habitat and their habits, fishes and other marine animals and under-water plants. 
Zoological and Botanical specimens, all exclusive to Gujarat, is a desideratum, and 
I am sure the Ahmedabad Society, can help this Society In carrying it out. 

With these few observations which may or may not help the deliberations of 
this Conference, I take the liberty of wishing all success to the work of the Society 
and give It my blessings. 

Before concluding I should like to contribute my word of esteem and regard to 
the two departed scholars of all India fame, who have done so much for our Province ; 
Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit and Dr. Hiranand Shastri. The former who had done 
so much for archaeology in India, and was a protagonist of the founding of museums 
all over the country is specially remembered as the inspirer and helper of young 
Gujarati archeologists like Dr. Sankalia and Mr* Pandya. But for Dr. Shastri, Baroda 
State, would not have advanced as much as it has done in uncovering old historical 
places, like the Sahastraling Lake in Patan, and doing other valuable archaeological 
work. Mr. Gadre who has followed in his footsteps has much to thank him for. 
Mr* Smith of Bhuj, who passed away only lately, had devoted his life to research, 
specially in Bird study. His contributions have been very valuable. We deplore 
his loss. 

a. «U. $M^€U€WUW«ll CHMiSJ ■'M M&HSrT SM* 

£1 qUantS* 1 8U€U«t®Uji*' ^ rtl 

cR*tl 

§. 3HI=U y&SfR foil $ $R<3{ % 

d. m H?cft § m<sj aSiiN&'Q %f*«u 

giqH <ft^ H^tl @«ft m $. SH’l MlSl ^i- 

qqi^it ftajR »R6l c U$*fl ftV-IRHRt «Hl SR 

5RclR •y&l 3 

5R $1^' d. M[i (cRt 5HI -t *tl5. Hafl aRSiqtS'-ft 

*nm yovRldl WHl, SiRcftH RsilOm 

* The Bird survey of Gujarat was recently completed under the auspices of the Gujarat 
Research Society and Bombay Natural History Society by Mr. Salim Ali Ed. 





€$? hH\ h[H hi ell hm H&l ^Hn %ii\ «UH, 

9^1 =h 3 ftsA w 9di did. *ife ‘HHi PuA “til a **u5U«u 

S{cfl Siir d'filHd dRR ft did =>-Hd M d4tl& ? -d 5i«/yrld* tt'UlHd Sid* ^lo/dldl 

aiK Hi &H €UW $, ^Hd S<£1 ddQ} »tl ddl ^ ^ft- 

Slji'“l*fMl ^Hl?0 ani =ddl aHR«l *mdi ^fl^Cl *11^1^ 

S|i & 

SllH%«Vft MftHl SWjfo %W\ml *ft fid did ? =HtH%* »u<n 51 

^mdHi 0 sfl 111 ? #Hdl i& if i=4 *H will'd ^dldl ftdd &. 

y’ruHd (flwdV sid'3 $Ua Jou^di *nmidi shih^H, difl dfcefl 

^Ic-fl 5 h HI § % ^^dldi %i*Md3l Ul>H<V dH^l S. ii^v'ddHl vjRt- 

(Sjiy <St\J*H Hi d&RlH 5?dl dMl Hl-d %ll«l ttVHlddl il^lddi ftsil^d 9id- 

hVA-m h<h5u &Hi, mwk I «H*»u<ai s?dt d**|d fteudi sm* ftsjdi a^wi 

mi d J -(l, anH dHri?d d’ftHld' y'-u-m^oi @H«il »l Ml*-d S<di d^ldd'l 

§d^3* ^ §, shri ?j&, PU^rdid* Rsu^d. §i e u*ft w 
H^-lld dvdftftrdidi y'HlHdHl Ml'-Vd 5Hl^‘ 25 'Id dl^ dWRl Pft'H d«l §. 

o(lS5 3^|jfl tft *H I^Hld § I tt&SRdl <Hdl d ri tfd Sid' s^diHl tft I 
SHldid '-Hld^ldi <HP*W svtdldl 'did a. *Hl hRmtfl <^2l ®$Sl dTictldl 'dN'S 
msr d<Aca H !iw ^[i sid mi'tl HRKitdi »uh<2iH ^di d<nc{l ddt. ^i 
wlePilHl "nftt ilftd 5HIM& fld^d Sid Hi smV S. ell dlRdi sw R?lldi 
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d s -ft, *Rii'dd sT^dl^dl ARitdV:d svtW 5 ! ci d'^R aimi ctdR &cfl d*fl. -! 
ci dl2 -uid* 2R«t l *1 ddR d’-ft. «d d'Sildd JRld^* §td cil $4dUd 

S<1, d*IUdll3 »U2?faM ^a* ^ iV «imi d'^itdd d'crdt 5 !! 5 ! ctdR d^‘ «dfeJ*d. 
^isvRlrl dTlldd di^ldl RdlRlSdi nRi& ddl 5}n! 5K§1 §<$ ddR 

IRcll d<3i dVtt ddl £W§ki d ^iLMcfl ddl. Vl^d dlH<iSU<H 
$, SRdl~ »ilHl RdlRUsd'l Hdi did d^f § ! ^ovRKftSlWl «?Hl =dddldH. 
ddl<Vdi $lSRl diddl'd £WIS ddl m. tvdl^ MHlfl/ Sidl'd, fasA^fl, $R- 
M^l'il kX <dl?<Y ciddld'l Sid JRdt'il iRl 41^. mdi^tl ddd dlSlS 

d‘$S l % ^fildtrj' Wdld SHlMft 5Hi ! s f l?i‘ cdi^Ml S?j' <V Sid d® did. fe'SMlddi 

d'WlRUS dftcilRs U°° ^ftdld’ S. SHIHQ} Hi Ji*dS dl2d Alt ^dl*(l 
»UMcll d*(l I dli^dl 2r§ §5 ct>l H'ftcil dl§H% *H>1 ddl# VilcU'eMl dM 

-qjcj* ?j( ri?i aR cdidl HIM sfl »Hldl ($lfcl ^cvddHl § ! 
=HIM^ d5j,d JtlH HPfty’ cHi^Ml S?jV SlH ddl^’ ddl. H’Rdid dlldl 
Hd •'Hd'dldl cy^l »'. 5i Hd JjsvRlddl c-HlHl^Sil MlAldl d^dl ildldl &. 

ddl ^’dlddl dl didt*! b% 1 % fasilHd vdlAl 6 dt edit dd H'SJl*, 
%S{ 'nddidl tt=ii& aniMl &fl. msj f* cti t&t dt[i§|dt, IRlu d 

ndi adlfc). %{l. 5ld. n^l. 1\&U §ld dl °lc| ^ ?il <4 ^ 00 -coo ^Rldldl 

?Usd ! ^HdSldlS^fl D ivdd ddis^ ?IRIH^ ^^Hl. ®l i=li Jt’dW 
HJtl^U kX SI Sidl JtRl^l «c4'el iHl ilV'lcd'i' Hl^’ 41^' d'Hcj' d^ft ? 

dl^ HT^cild ^iM^ddl oll'MdUlvi'Hld 'HsSl MAHfdHl i<<! cvtli^i. 

(cl«UO.^ri *Hl d'^'dd W'Hldl 5Hd' dH'MHdi k% l ^tl 

d"%d ^dldl Sti §(J d’lilddd" sw' SMR ^VddAl dHir' 

\ 11 tftt and kiMi m&m q§'d^n, k\4 1 5? 5 -fl w^ftd Rdica* m* 

did 3H«t dl&& ^Ml 41H C Ml'-SCA ®gfl <^Cl ild dl did* 

^'chWHI d’^dl y,(vyd ‘-HACfl 5Hl = PH^l aH^i ^Rl&^lHd @MU^t § ci SHPM 

HHl^, ^Rli %t*<H*^l ^Ud%°l kX and ^ddl% sHl^J d’|^cQ dMlddldi ?*^i 
Wfal (^ild kX. (ld C d ddl ??dl d'tdl ^(cl^lRUr w'lllHd idH, QiRcfld 
Rdioidd ^idxdd’ std s^idl «3, u^id ddl*^«^ <HidRu^idi an^idd 

5^1=1 »rI ^idtddi Cd<HPi 5?di ? (4*€l %i*t^(cl^li ^^did Jt^dtdi y5ii 

anid, il^fclH i<A ^Idldl ild'^l HdR ^ S^H d'^lldddi d'i^l RRd il?U 
i^didi did did. 5 h ttd-dd *tR=u di^ -did^Tci" ^Aanidi ^dd ^<vd. 

5i h dH^d di'A 5?di lXk d'Ardtdl XfclPl^^l §ld d ci d**dl«fl. 

ild'dlUAd dll^ Cl^^l dl§yi »il %<Vdl ®HdSldi yild dl 

5HI y*^4ld<{l ildHl d^<Adl d^ld. Si oddArdl SHldiRSldS d =HH dl^l dH dd & 
5lil fosiR§d dAA ^13 an^dl^ %<adi ^ 2i<v^d 

d'^llHd d i'Adl SHRRI §S C A dd^'di ^Hlvdi d'^l'dddi ^ "il^'Hl*^ ^ d k d^ft 





g <$U <|* VflSK 3* $. =dl *U«Ml '■ft™'*™ » al ^ 

m' gf 5 h «ud«(l ■UH* ?lfc) ft^d ®. ^ HvA <HlftHi »U dVd *W R«W ^ 
ScQ ^<y* §H^P(1 41H* *0 «?J ^ ®l 4K* 4*<tt^*fl ^ drft §lc{l 

nhjSl $ dlM Wt ^ Wi* Sfcl dtfHl 

^SlKl ft^ld d#S SU&IVU d<r% ®! =°& ®l ^ 

* ft «U|' ^a. . __ _ 

^Id H|(ci HVa-awants-Sftt ^ t* ^ 3’-*u «^ il!#l ^ 
Hdd'ft'd WdtKl yiW Hlfl M* ftcflj =dd ^ Hi^dl ^RlPlfa- 

^ 3u*i«u4 H^i »R<V 4$ ftrtl. H|Rl HA^ldl d'dl^l 5 ! SSll^Ht R=Hl^l H3 
%>H «l*U 8l«U«a 31 .* <^l WW ^ *0 $*• 

“«V*lCl H|£t HA'Artl 

“«Hl dVd^ Ji^ld, StfcUHlA 5Hd i a ®di Mt^fl^l, Wdfcl 
o^vti wra, d%dd »£l tfsift mid’ S. *vdddt ^iPts ditoni ItW hoj 
ftwi 4 *vRtd 3 t y3U «il^l «4W dH §IH a: a 5HI *<$ ft^Udi V 

sHMl^i, ®1»U%' dld'i § Sl^ 1 »U RWdl «tt*U$, &dld ^ 
SHcil ftdl'll ddkl’-ft shSiM »Pt I'Hdl sUd^H llW ^ 4^- 

Rldl IdlFtil* dt&S d%Hd “>j^ldd* WMd” £: ^tdd M€l*l' ftatd” 
5ldi a5te liW aw d’-ft. ma *‘^tddi ni^ 5 *.,” «2i«vyd<a 
eid^Cl%” “^Idd* ftStdV* ®Wl 3Ul&4 dHlSldl^' >J,<V\idi H^Rl^dld 
(V^lddl Rdld-^Hdi ^Hdl ^ ^dld ^ {/ l e ft <1? d»l §. 

5li& ani Rhh-HL 2i«/Uddi 0? dTudd midi 5Hld ct V-l<A yv^lddl ftfe3l<v 
d^ H^'a s/dddi R<uddl H<ai d&xHd 4didid* 

dlda & »lldl ddH^ddi %.«iV syi^lddld* S d^<in o^dl R^ll^l 
dd^Mfct^Pil d'd4 (Herbarium) =»tl ^^ld*l 1 H^ldi 

snftdcddi d^. 5 4<v^id ?l^<vdi 5? § ci dW ®rR =i^id ^i<v ddlftd 

S, Hdl'fl ilS^di ii^dd-fl dd^dfcl^l ddd^ d^U, cid<v <HRd 

Hd'dl ^l^H dMdc(i C d’d^ 5jqi S^Urdldl ^IH'd %^PUf aili^ddl ddV-lRl %t3t&di 
M<3J 4^ld^ll dl^l A d^ft. 3 Hl c tl<V €«l Xl'itl^il ^Hd ^^d^dl 

“»ll UlA 5H*d Sltddl dl^ -^H^l MHcd mi ^l ^1^1, dVa Addl’d ship's 
C$ l(ci SHcd’d ^ §l«il«n ^d«V • s idl : Q Hl?l dd'a ^®ld ymid” ^ sl d d §l c U s 0 
yM ^di4 <hi\ ici'ii §idi «di dtsj 5Hdiy«(l d’d^a* 

«Sia’ d*ft. ^iV'ddl ddldi 3H$l 5? SllXl HQll d5l6 S 5 !! ^dl cl H<^ »ll«? dPl 
: Ml^l 4«y\ldd'l Xl^fl^Hl, dddH^l ^dd^ dl^ ^idl^ ^Ivdl »ll 3ldl^ 

\ d:-Wdd, 5lClHl«UA h^'MX ill^Cl%, dd^rdtcl »A ^dVil 
yaift h\^x. »ii dMdcft' dd&tdid sHdadisdi d’dS*- 
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srs-Jiav^lcMi m*-H »llii «t&H*l M^ mi'll ttR^RRl 1 

chii JU^RlJr RRfedR XHl«iVU4 »iMt?U 
^:-»U =HM6dl 5?4l m4 ^'Hll m«-H SSlSTlldl Rtf^H H*3t6- 

*nmi 

1 %l‘jl4 mi HO. IdRs md m^tdRs HH&Sftl 11SMI. 

ar:-mldRs nR&riR sail 4 h 4 Rtdidi m^-Hindt fiwi d^dl^U 
«dl' nR&imn mO. ^wu. ■ ■ s 

^:-'h a5i ^idwi mmiisii ustisiR iu/R R^i $dni iwt- 

^ISlCH^l »h 4 n4mU<Al 

d\4imi4l **1(4 Mdlldl m^Hllt =h 4 VQM R<S|R =>1*1* il%>l- • 

*l«U m4 W|* JildSm RtHdi. 

%T3t<§*SU«t 

d*3l^<H'iR, x4ri« 1«U =yR ^IdSldM Hii dm d«il li'Ml4M4t sftd VlZ 
Rjlcft dHmimi HM&imddl MSld4l IPlMi Hm4l. 

SihRcU^U ' ' : 

SVUH ®Mlld M^^t S# H<Rs d\dl4l **t(ct mif£4l 

Risfn miy R^Ri m4 smRu&^Ii 41 nm. mn4i h'^hi mhi smRi 4 m41 
m\ nmR itR §. 
an^ 

»u sih' mi<s mims $r (i) n®%dl swi^m (i) HRlwi sw »A 
( 3 ) dlStl4l HSS Sail $&* m‘- 

4’*U$t«1 

»U JtWRl dRl^td Ml2 5 h& §HdRR4l R41 Sl4 ml @MnGlR a>lt<Hd[ 
H«3J | MR HM'Ri ilHRM HW'l S^ m4 44 R4l Rlim M<3} may S^L 

SHa 5 *' M* . ; ' : " 

@Ml4l mi dlcSlRs ml UMl^ mi'H'SJ Sl4l. 

sm mi 4$ hhi% Mi<si%4l 4i$maj si<l. 

( 1 ) 3lS H^Ud m-%S (l) 4 H&lH3l ( 3 ) ms kMl'a. 

V- Jftid m*%s4 d^di^i mssi sidi4l, Hdimi4l =*mm4l m4 
HMt&U d^dl^lldl M%^41 M&R 3 ^Ml ^mi9l£JS4l 

5?4l d'RiMi mimMi miai Rs mm 15 mi^ ^is^^i. 4 dMM 
44 4dd MlRlS Bt. TMo) lim^‘ md d @Mlid 44 MlRs \[. &e) 
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wlvjSl. HiH 1 <§ a HR<2Hl PlH^ clHl 

i an'^l £9HH <3fi?4* 3 cl ^c/ 5 !. 

*% ou^HnsK* a)5tH$u$t *ij§cu: hri ^in m' 

h\%‘ §IH ctt hTuHsI, Rs^t <§iWH »HlH=U HHi Hill. ' W*R*l 

feYm 4 ^ld H«itdH 3. ?|«YHc{t Hftll S§ § “hm H 3 * §IH cil 2 HH ^%u aHT 5 !, 
H<3J wHi ?lW ilH <t/ *i s -fl b\$ (Hi =HH 4 * ?” Ht=t MH-ft ml 

H14 clliSlKl s /35 5 § '3 aid =Ht Hl 3 Hi^ldl H^l^ HlQti SUrii miH HHlfe 
anl^fl. H i<A^ <r/dcl£i ®H$lR(l %-(l *H«ttcH& W*U% ctHl? hf[ *13 mi'fl dH®/ 
Si H& Hi'Adt dl^i midi StnVl HlHt ^Ididl H&&R 

SHlMHlH W^-tet o^U4* '€■ f 

id, $tirQ; 4^1 nni ft&Rlt and h'IUHIi d ? -(l *»{ Hid 

nil d&ft. 4 <v 5 ldHi & 3 an Hid '"{(l 3 H«l =AIM^ °i&R*il 

5ll4Ucft Hldldl^l ®^il ill 5 } ^aT{ Sj 4^4 3tH^ dl H^* MH ill StilH. 
Clr-H^aHl 5.41‘Cl dHl itlAl^-ft d’lllHd MH u fl'4 < H3‘ *iWY =H<£T £§Ht*f 3 

? WIK&l yRtel* d'HlHHl'i' ilH ny «&«i* d®, HSi SIH*, camiH r RlH 
Hi^’ ci«ft 5/ H4" d^. dHl <3d5/d aHi^ oHhRhcI Hd aiH *l| illaH 

cil 5/ HlH. nTidtdl SIA22II “U'Hddi <|* $ft. dtdisust H&ll %U«l 

dHiTl HA cil Hi®' 


The Chairman then asked Mr. P. G. SHAH to summarise the discussion on the 
general question of co-ordinating and encouraging research. Mr. Shah stated that 
he recognised the point of view emphasised by each of the speakers. If articles in 
the journal were not paid for, it was due to the low subscription of Rs, 3 per annum, 
for a journal of 250 pages of well printed and valuable reading matter. The funds 
obtained were also limited and utilised for encouraging field work. The Society 
has to wait till the public support it with the funds it requires. But the main point 
before the meeting was whether they approved of the suggestion of Sir H. V. Divatia 
to refer the question of co-ordinating and co-operating the research work by the 
various Research Societies in Gujarat to a representative Standing Committee. 


This Society was founded in 1936 with the ideal of a comprehensive scientific 
research work in all branches of knowledge pertaining to Gujarat. It hoped to 
encourage and co-ordinate all scientific work on the lines of the Royal Society of 
London, or the British Association for advancement of Science or the Indian Science 
Congress or the Asiatic Society of Bengal, each of which covers at present a large 
variety of branches of knowledge. The establishment of newer bodies like Research 
Department of Gujarat Vernacular Society (1938), Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan (1938), 
Gujarat Natural History Society (1938), have made the necessity of co-operation 
and co-ordination all the greater. He, therefore, supported the proposal to appoint 
a co-ordinating committee as suggested by Sir Harasiddhabhai Divatia, 
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wiw<l*U *U. nlnl*usi nwi ^ ^ ^ - A _ ~ ~ A 

MH «V S<ltf $<* ^MhWI ^Utt ^ ^Idl^it HtM SR 

Hfe 5L«UH. *HM Mirttfl ^ica^l^' 23*1*1 HHliH 

^IcfRt fal & sHtH^l^. 

m apit Bflwi {«=$ WWl “U'ft ^ ^ ^Rl&^UW 
»*U ^ rt*Wl *««, *& 

ylHH ^ suiiei *lft*u *«%*ft ^ nftfo *foWRi »ii*ft &ft' ^ *Kl«i 
4-^4 ^ mt Stbwwi wil'd fcfo— 

\. &HW HUg (j^W 
tiil Rsu^iiCl r 0as*4 
3. *R (Wl»U 

V. ^ ^fl 

M. HW'flH 4 *1$* 'll#* 

\. si. »R&R Sl^l^tl 

is. 41. ‘h'^R 

c. «fl. ^iHisusi sii. m 

(^H tf^Hnstfi ' \L *Hl. Sl^ClHR A(lw wfl ^l*i‘« «l^i IhS 
«llH4Rl m <1. *H. *1*<$VR CHW25 n^«a %wm\ =Ht*% fell. ckl 

SH^tH^i 41 . fflp yis€»u, ®fl X'S&ii.m *tl4 ®£l' «ft »Rd q4n M*s*u3l 
m^mmi WWtH R<U«U n’SilHn &* ^4% =h 3 S*lt* (ini. 
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«t$l, <H-d R&id ^dd-cMlRMltdl R'sdt RHm 

JJ^/dddl Sld'H <Hl3 ;}5fdld H§i^’ £ H4 HR 9 & 

5Hd 5{ddl SHlcdtd dlPd dH. d dR M®} dR Mld'dl Q>. 

sj^lcMl d'HlHd dHR, Wcl^ d>*uSU ddl <USd d<*M dR d4£R 
d‘HiHi M*RRid dWdHl Yi ddRi dfiSiidl W%di ^issid 
b\m\ dli«ft 5HIMI 4dt. ddd d. dl. <l®ia Hldldl Rdld tftd Yl /W^Hl 
<5U<H SHlRl RRdlM' ^RRl dldRdR i<l°'d,' 43* dMl #1. € dl^Rd 

c&Sd d<*Hdi <&d =hH R*R iRd Hl£d »iH M^ld'l 

^ISiR Sd'ftd Wtlddl JllRld Wfcfeld Mild MlAdld dRHl H«Rl *HlYl 
6cti. Si Mdl§i ^ R^lR 5? jja/ddHl d'icd<{l %ll t H 3v t c £l £ M ^Hl d>H'dd 

dLVm'i HR H § =hH Si JiRi RUd *HRMMi dddt <§M* 

shI<i\M =Hl »iRddi HH' d'ddldi d« d^lS 5 Hl d^dd-fl 4lR*£ dfcl^R 
oh id JRdRt M-H ( H°{i Rl&ddl dR ^dd d'HRd Hiddl dldS dYlH »hR!sR 

shR 

»il RldHi »lld%H!fdl s/'Slld.dl dlH Si ^ R^Ri RlH HlRlr MRdH 
§. *fl. 4Um «itfl *R *' »i* 3 rt HRmdi shio% d§Ri Wdi 
ctd^ Sl%Mk =Hd ^vdddi ^UMlRM^di sM &RRi 4’ dl<HddR \g‘. 
jj^dddi ^ bm iRH shRuum. <hNu &di HHi su Urn. Hi =h. d. dRtndi 
RdlRiSdi H<51 y>MRl 6dl. ddi d4cdHl did Si 4cft ? ^“1 g^dt ilddl SsRl<Hc(l 
dH<ld *Hd m<& SvRii § HR ni?i hR‘ M<‘a Ri^ «uh § Hh 

SHH^R ilRddidl ^ ^RiiR snidHtd §Ri' RWR. Sld^ =»A ^Rl 

5 ? shh d^R'd d<niH, H4 shR d^^-Hcfi dsSWi w/i dtM 

d§^ S>M Rl^ld’ dH%‘R5 ^ iR'di d wdtH ^d 

<H*iRtHldl '4tdii% dMd.l dRdl d Slddl @SHlidRR HHl <HR H ilcd^l MHlHl 
Hcr^li ^cll. 

d. di. €i®R4 dR Hi i &^4i hr hhYi Ydd MRdHdi =hiRi 

<kdi 5idH di^di sHimid <di. W. dl ‘^dic-d J di Sld^ Ud^tdiHl <s>yUd @M^ 

R.’wi wR^idHi ^Ydi m iHi diddi di^ld HdiHi d&Hdi Rm 5ii Rs,di- 

mY dd H" mrHi cHR«fi did dddi @cMd dHi ^di. SR<ai? lidisR-s iid^i. 
ddi ^d Jid^i di=di HiHi^d dH M<3i diddi dii^* 43 * s^ «i HHldi 
dd^dH diHiH R-sHi wR^id 4rd «i<iflHi ® Hdi iRdi H’sji Hi=ftdsi«i ^HlHt 
d&id. dH. aRdHi 5 i>h di^di M4A Sii40 dHi^ 'him! MW ?^Hdi«a **Ri. 
d^H i<lH R vilSdd SdY SlH Hi suaftd WRlAld Ml 5? ^d ? dlHHl did 
& d M<^ y,d Mlil dSIH. Sica -dldl MHl^-fl ^WRldlSdi dl 

R¥d<di SitftSi^ iRiR-dd’ snRHdd M'd* dil^ "ft *t»ft** 

sn^* dl Rdiddi <mi di^ H* «Ju=ad R'-sHi wRUid =hH dHiHd 




iiliilnsi 


:.i* ?jLlU&c1 2j 


M ” (Ancient Indian History and ttesearcn wmiw ™ — 

SRt $M dudl HP-^l ^ Hl ® UWl _ ,c, R<M4t4l 

W* aftdl dfA44t4l §$4ldl Ji4l§}PU*fl ^ ^ ^ h[l ^- cH ' 1 
WWli' 314 HR 441 k'W'VA 4441 4<l &dl a *UMl«£U 314 

£yq dv R<3it44*t 5s^ 3^1 fedl. a 14441 =^4 &t4 41&S 

* &m 51 ^4tdl OSHdl dMldld %>H H44U SKI'D «€U^ WHld* *M *HlMld 

nm weft o&i tfb. MVd $U « *w^t dll’. 51111 ^ ^ **1 

■H*4°\*tl HU5g4 <HL dtHi4U'=t ( 4t , cIdl ^441^(1 4 i'Adl WW^D- ^ 

<< ^*> / 4d4l iiio«l4®Clit Lr l*il Vj[to4l -dlddl” (Material for the History of 

Gujrat of the Pre-Valabhi Period) 8H&*« §4^414 *iH\VSti ^ 

\{. ‘HI. Cl^Clrl and it. oU^l tiK ,H4c446R i^d 4lt«t ^twHdt 4&JrPdl 

m auft'sitowi >Hidwi R^w sw'^tdl 4ss*ft 4TO4dldl 'hi'sri M&mi 

5u WI ;h kimift b< i. a hm % *m and *mdi m ^ ^ 

^ 5^5 few* **£*41 HW Vl '3. 4'dl Old'll it. %us<dl*Ht *?4<d 

5} %S314 dtdtdl dl 5 ! »td 41. ‘HI. £$lddl 4<44fi dlR «&3* 

d^l 5} PR % dli’ ^db mR'K b>i '* 3 =Hd *U«Hl ftHlfiUrti 
Q-yq \jijj t^iRl 3. 5HI HC^^PH *4Wd *dl*4 I'Mdt anRillH 3 ld dR 4% §14 
aiH^ *i\i at shKiuh *h 4% 3 i a^«a m<h «pft4i fe-wt wRtewdi 

54 =4 @1341 iiw 4SS 4cfl 441 =>md ^4t $i4 »U%?1 4 °, = 00 ^44* §H4dl 

Ml ctq y*^(cHt 5? atlil a*4$Rl »it®»U <^dl 441 3l>l^ Hiyt 443 

illid-sn-^l'tl ^t4iPPdl 'H<ft4l 5H1414 t» = = (W. 4t. H. )S°»o) 4^ <§H4dl 
d’^fctdl »i44VWl 4B4 4W y^isdl 4i*4r^dl =H4t4 3 ml R^Sdi \«i 4i‘4r|[ct 
??4t =44a'1l 64^1 mk g*3i4 (Rl^dt il^ld* Ki 414) =Hd 4«ft =Hl»*lt ^ 

55 and 4*41 d*tt HlJHldt Kt^Hl M»3l 4^44 tdt 4ti4dl 544^54 

dl4il4fl4t R^td it. 4IR \4f3M 41 4tldld id d 4t*4r^(cl^* '^4 

4ltdl adl H<4 dbki 5=(1 adl and ^I4%l^dl 4=Rdl 5H«4 ^ilSi 344ldl % 41.441 
S^l ^dl a StnVt =41 4t*dl fc t4dl 4££ 4W 3 R4 4t*at4 4ldl ?UtlH 3*4 4^1. 

■q 0j ooo 44' §H4 4U t H44dldl 4l»^4tdl 44c(l ^dt Ka H ? -444i 4dl 5 Hl4 

<H4ldl 4l5s4t fffeetl 4i4*4-'jd 4-Hl 4dl Rdl 4tl'dlcfldl sy^4®/ 4^t<Jl. ^HtM^t 4St 
and )£4t§[l it4l^t =H4*dit4dt RmR [%R and 3lHH 4HW K d it4<4l H^dl 
31 44<3tt4V,3. ant^Ri <^4d4R«U *>ik ^dt^lRm H4t^ 4^ =4t Vdl §M4 
3,00,000 44idl >tt^idl 44rcft §tdl sd’klSi 5i^ (d^d 4 J 4’ 3 

^ ^ ^ il §. dtH4t4* 3 a 5i 1 <vDid4l m ^ Ml=dl44t 4t=ft4 4t*4r^Rl 

dtil 4tit ^4t!,l4 4.R 414, 4§dl 3 adl ‘ aH 14* 4 i4t4 ? dl 4% &§l ^d 44*1 4 a3 t 
qad 34i 341 ^141 441 &dl »ld 4 J4ld hdH *>ik «i 0*1 i4<dld did, 441 4 
and »? iua(l4 4t*4r|(cl% 4^ 4W dt4l »dt ^41 *4441^1 and aqgqtdl 

d^-ft OS14 3 andl H44H4 4*4*4 ddt 4dl 4 4iK &441 4t^ &-S aqd ^d 


' 
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Ml&cft Oldl OHR $. Ml°RMcfi, M<H, OmRi ^d 01 Ml ^ 

3|«vRtddl M6l*ifRHld m^UHl 6*00 HmI M^cd 6dl ay 0<£l H* $J 

d MMHdi M^dl 60*1, dM6t "RMld* »id ^H^R Rd =03^ aHlS^il ‘HMl 

601 *>id dd ^(dVd HMl Mid 3% w>(fc*i XHcd HO M6ld 4<l ^idl 

601 nd 3<d«{ls [mR.% ?ICA<1 *UsHl 601 H^* d M-dl S'R’-ft sv^tH *d. °?M 
<MlW MiHUHlH Ml°RMc{ldl JlsUld OHRft ^d% 601 OM <HlW HaiO'Ml’H H6HIH 
OmRi o£Ml HsRlML OMl'M aiSUcQ 6c(l Hd Hh<^ M^tl HlHC-fl aH(ct6lRlS ^IMHl 
H 1 ^ SH'ddl HS?l c «iMl OtRMl §. "R’d W*-lR M 'tHldM’sJ HlH^ 0 66HH$l*il 
9^4 SldRMl MlC^Hcfl § HH WiMl Mlddl R tfcl G«W @MSU 
WjHdl Jll^On'l MSS k< *d«f MM 01 SHtd* dMl. »i«g ? «i SloRlH* 3 .Rsdl 
M'-M'S^t c/HSRdldl HHSlSfld HO WMl*i 601. Hi<=U 34MOO hW'il M ^Rdl 
a^ldl cMi«(l H^ 3Hl°Hl & Hx M OSlA HHl Hid CdiMt Sl^dl HO M8rM 
MH S. m OW 01 “Rd RlSSlH HIMMIHI OHIO €l$d 5? MRlWd 

hwt 6a* ommi m M to*s $0. M *«i mmi§i M^iodi 

%u tied OMdl HHMld Hid "MS MsRl'd Hldl, OMdl %lldl did 3didi HO 
OMMi MMWoi H<R M6td^R '-OSO HMldl hRsR HlMORl RIM S? V 
qpfl M*GiOU"-dl § 0 shim Ml OMR JRdl Hdl Rddl &dld R^3i • 

01. ivs Ml «&*°R UX's H fRR MHR 11—3° 'HIM O'+MmOOI M^l 
5t<l Mtet mWi ^MOl ©HlMl ^l* °il» M^SllS 

?i<vM00t M*%l'OSlOl RlMl MM! K^lMl Mljl, iCl <^dl. ^iM^ Pl'lso 

^lMl$t 6jJ*: — 

ms) m 3, tfSiiHooi RhMi <§hi piomo mint *Ht=-*T Ag* o 

I|>/1 Ms/'OOOl illMlO Slfcl^lM 5HM d MUOi MlHdld <HMOt m'IIiHO R.101 Midi 
Ii3u ^ 'sMlMl ^ik c*W6ll ^I^Ml i p MlMOl 5HPl«l ^ 

hoi ©nfido %\ 


4 


Ml. -<i- 00 iP.o Ml fe-SOl S)fcl4lO MlCl M§«fl MR <H^dl 

cMR d^ ddl ^R=H10 W. o. Hd' 3’4 *ft 'idl 3R^d d MlMMl MMldldlsHWl 

«§«-Ullt^ andiMPid HIH°M Mt-0 *00 (mRH <3M1 MdlW idl 6cfl OMl d MROl 
i'Mff? SHI 601 HVsJ d aHPl^l 0 HMl «sdl dlMld 'Kid Ml'dt S.Ml 601. ^HO 
MMdOl 1RH Midi 060134’ idl dlOldl %0=dl 3^1 odl 6dl ^idl 60:SO [Md^dldo, 
Sj[\a HO Mod SriUMl^HlOl ^vil^MiMl ^id M^l ail'd 6c(l. d HdiOlOl R-SOl 


1 | 


S)[d 6 lOdl 6 fkd Sldi MMMMl Midi §10 dl m€ MSO H<‘a d MldOl OR-ldt anlH^l 
34 M§|l 60 i and d aHtd^HodlH »ifdodlfMl 6 ld<Hl Hilo's M-dl § ^Hdl ^idl Ml-HOl 
MW 6 cfl. cHR H«d W*tJO MlfecHOl ‘-MlM H'^l M-d.Ol 2 ? ^d ^dlHdl WOI 
Oil'll adl Ml Oil'liodl HHL 60 i 01*3 d OH* M-dlMi J 4 <Rtldl MMIH ?1 MHO l Oi£l*. 

5Hm. Shm. Raid Rh^m^io’ ouhroi sdo’ h’o omi ^R6iRis RhhMI 
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\b\3 *[ yifo'R SMStlHl Mi tiW 3li*«tt <V»* 

~A “sSMsitfldl dlsv'H’IU” (Dynasties of the Kali 
h R-fld y'ilCHRctSlMdl cl ¥IHV*l M§4U ^ 
j ^MMi y^HHMidl ^un'dlMi c iifsctt 

(dddld a^y^d yy*-HH Ml 'did ctHR s("t sdl &dh 
~ t ftfa&Md <*ii*A m »lld*U Midi 

silcUrft %ft <i*U Ri.ldldl M&SRdl 

a yd'dl §M&Rl ifld dlMdl Mi Ffdd 

*1 1& , Uf>li 

‘ I. ¥. ^ *«* ■'HI %\ MH^l d^lld 
ajilQ. 5U c %ilM d^ldld Ml&^iS ^1 ^l^t- 
:<ld “Ml=dld fe-64* M^MIPid 
dlMii’ ^RrctS dd Vrt* -Hi 
Hh' and dlfdlRl*’ (Encyclopaedia of 

; ^i<|i” §M* Ms Rs,tu<h^II tby <h^i &dt. ant 
yiHdi^' sudlfts *dld °l£ h[H 
yid&tyyi fiwi Ml&'i? li^ldl MM-MM 


yyi hH( 1 Mil & 
lids ^l§lldl 
Age) M dlHd’ MS 
ya&yi y«¥ ddl Sl'-A 
ytyy nil cHl cHl ay^S ( . 

ant (^t c llH ftal lldoS dlddt Rldlddi *Hi 
CHPHLMi 4lM:U <Hl& MrMdi OUMl-dM "... 
dHR S’O. SHt* Ml 

[yft[M “fe-fcdl' Mfdid yftfcia” (Early History of India) ad 
JAM.I Ml.ddl yyHdt Rl^dUlH 31 d 
<MR s dl fe-sdl felRl&a 3$ sdi Ml. : ... .. 
yi?d ¥41 antHcd y’Miaf an[cl4l(%S Milled aySM 
clt*l” (Ancient Indian Historical Tradition) an 

A hi m ^ 

Religion and Ethics) Mid 

=¥l?l §MplMlldl WRMH 

dT^HHl fMHHHL S^’ M* M' «* . ^ . 

yid4 sd* <&$}*. M y,Msyi Md ¥41 ayiddl yyy anRl^iRls yti&dl, and 

g^Hl and eu$t^ldl ci'ytd'dlM 1 «/ ¥W ^ d ^ 43*3 M ® a ' 1 ^ 31 
^yiJlldhlM M^HMtflddl fe-sdl ¥ 6 l<HRd Sl¥ %'dldl HlMH W^t=H S^'Aiy'l 
5^ (H^ydlH ytH<i rids ly @h%h d s^dt M"d H^?dd ^ s^l 4dl 
and ddt ytd 5? ani^di sr-UHi ant^i 4di ddi ^*hi d 5 dl Mol liais Plndt 
H& i[{\ ~<n SHl Ml 3 5?dl o^u? ^Htd dll and ^t^ll, oHiy and dic-dlftdl 
40 siodl and Ji^l, dMt H^H^, "Aray Ml cHR (Mid 

R<% Md a*. M d>HS yid yd Mid *d and Mmi liwlidi dHdPMi 
del ^ 31^1 il€. MIM Mdl Mid < 4 * *RMM y?a ndl Ms MlMdyl and d MUM 
ludldl 'i'A MSsddl M'ei ^k/dlMl MirHSdlMld a>j sSldl 7 .<=-M° MM 
snd Ms c/miM dt «w' aHldld ^Sl<n W. ¥. Md' <SM° Rid & d d. 

<?d sj^yddl iltaftd wfct^ld dHR sMl dlH dl d Mid M J 4 
and ^d and =MIM dMl Ml&Hlfldl dUsuM filMlM =HlHdl d ? -ft SR^ 1 ^ 
| L y RlMldMl, ^IdMdl, dlUMdl, KlSStMl and ^niMcHdl d^dlMl CM^ftyl m 
anicMl & dd anidld MIM ? SIA M^'didl W^iy @M? MSRl Midi d€ M^'jJ ¥«Y* 

^ y.dRi dl dssun -yy'dl, and ! ands y^ddidl ^ftsd « dsft §, and anMt- 
d<v dyi lndifds and yR|(ds ytiddl M^ anld^iM®/ &. M Htfecft Msm s<ld 
d §Md Rmr s^d yw <ia/sdH widely dl mVsJ yields Wfct.^W MMl mMI 
^iStM and e^cPRim, -ydlMym, MdMMRlMl^l Mdd ayds MIMlldl d^l(d3td. Midi 



ddl. Rdl 5HdS H^dl svt SR H me-/ a tl C1H31W 31M S\i 

$& tS-S^l^di VS >H*ll & cl M did *HS dRtfwU § ft ‘■Hi ^ ( - & 

rtiSU di^Ud did StdW dl V dlHdl tdlRt Ml. 625 d dl'ddt <§H%d 4=0 «h»t 
0HdRll dl dRd*/ d<r*tl d*fl. ^Hld § d«ft % %SSd § 1 il *t ^ 
yVu^V m^dPim dSUHddi liswefl ?mid ddt&3«R ^kuh^I 
9 ti;rfta fasti <Hdd 5?eft y-tm.ii d’didlim w&i*i$(H wspi Hw Hi m 

y <H^l til S^‘ H’-ft. d^fl ^ HlAlH«Jt Sin'll SR 6 Id Ht $ ddiUl ll^ 
»Ryid Hid cil H<51 SR dl^, t%* ®dfc|Si »A d Sjeft H'trdl®/ dt$J t u il c d til. 
<Hl*RSt W-t/U^l H6l<HRddt 6td5t% $Ml «J6l «J€l HURdll <§Mt fadR S& did 
Asi I faddd fddt HlSRdt<v di r d«fl Hd ddR Stdl^ dtH «fl&‘ &. eft tvs dd' 
dHl d£<2lldi did HR Hdl ^d 5RS 5HA^' S^yi*/ H fate. S<1 tlS&* S. $U<3Jl- 
yfai Hid RH iitcfl dftl sfl Stdt stdi M SHdldf^SlSua/ ddR Stl<l tlSld 
dl d Wdt o? y‘t|d d ^dtidl §IH dH H^i @hHr( 1 HW Hi. Ussi«Ml 

yifaRrft, d6l<HRddt, tldlH^Hl H l(%ClHl SH^RHlHlKl *hH £<41 SllHSQiHqfRftdl^l 

cleft aH^H(%Sl% dHR Hfcf Hfate *ftl ^Sl § Ht‘g «Ml4 dUft &. 

ysilHd SldVl llSlHtfl ?i<vtlM life) d'tHl S{ Sid* Sttl dl d'5i Hsy<lddi«y d£T, 
yytd d*£T, Ht’a ddtd <vdd4 %U tffl d^tSl. **i SR nil 6td- 

gfaft qcaddldl d 5 -fl, ltd'll Hfate H%i Midi §. Hid ddl aH<Rlt(lSu4 Hlfl 
yVdl SiRH ddd =dlHl Si 51H Hll ll'/l dd SldMl 3HlRl «llil Prh HHM<1 
3HR*6t Stlddldlsv* Rd'd S. and'dd d Hll ■' j k 1 3 '< / Mt 5 ^ d’tHl 

dl. dldlSi dH Sii Rs,ld^i SdSxllHi HdRH6R sflH 5? SldHl 

w(cl6ld Sis y't-Hl dt^ dRl'l *iw d% § dV SlVlHl Rtrld trd^HHi dRlddldl 
HRl C 6«'«i dll H^H \[. \ooo) wilH til d<i HRl d^41^ SRldl 

d §IH. cHR t'Cl Hid W 5 -^. d R §IH dl dlHd SlH°Sll °{l^td H<?1 § dH 

2ie/tld*{l ll’eJ HtmH lH d ddl t§ ? 

5HI Sid' 6Rdi Sis, t>ft«£i 5HliSdll 4H<M H^ § H d Si % ^ y'tHl Si 

@.Hia 5i M ytliHd Sid'ni lisid«fl ytHiSiini dfd«i q?l. SyftSi^y 

lR?tVd disl dll 5Hltll \H dd'^l d'd*^ § d StRld n%l 8Hddd §Ht*fl ^ 
$ 1 625 fe.Sdl R^l^ldl dddi 5 41 H61 HRcflmM d'^Rd # dW d^, 
d^d d«U tl^tlddR'ft Sitsii %VSI fam iRSt^ddi rddRidH^i 6l ; v : fl ^Iffl § 
1 d«d liw H>21 ^ddl ?i«yyc(l fd^id^n ^iiHd Hi'-U dil^' ^tdRS d'ddt n (vdl^ft 
ttSiaV d?d, wdl^ 4»d dt-dldl (df.RU d Hui ddddi dim tl? =»U Sld'di 
tisv-tld d'tllHd H4<A ti6ld S=n til Si Hgtl^ URHRstl d’tlldd §Ht ,H<21 
tll%(ld dtildd 5?iCdV ^ aHHlddl dll d* H^n dMd Hdcd S^ «vlHI H6J cj 
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(Wt &. SlW HU| <ISHhI Sli W%*u Vte •lU’ftHrtl m\ -tR 1 

aai <%m <m a *®wi *w ^ ** 

*vu (Ha a a h ada §a* *&a ^ aVu%at sRW% s? ««* « a 

sih @Htii aa at a?a ^ aa at *hw*s * *& 

ycto^ta WdU Hs^ feHta®> MWR lio 
w-<tn^i ^tam *$Wa *C * «Kl~i Ufa s*ii 

3i ^ ldH i &wm' m- &* 4 *• 51 Rwh1 w 4841 

^• s tfruHasm' «ia‘ di M<3i UtmfdeyfiR wadi atHRtRt *fa «fcfa 

A- 91 JI 1 j?n ul 3 -i "u 500 54 cf) <-[ I 3]cy v I ri^tl WfoltH ^ISIH a^l 


*n*fi5R SHI fount fo RR ad &. h*i«i H^aai, h^l 
df-foai V s tn«(l hihhi HtH^Hcftdi MiHt*ft H^at a^vtl &RaiR 
o^uhI ^ai 6(?WRt Herai §, aa HHdi =hR ^ ? 

q^U aHlfoKH 5 ? a*ad 6(*m HiHi =Ht *t»RH<ftdi MiHi«(l 

HoiO, HM*dl 

*<t. HI. 3. Rd. £lf&d!i* Hid (hHhRI H<R$U JU*ftd 3 

^Rl&\ *Rdl &R Rfotl a 

HtHSfl ©Hit'-H aW §. M "14 dH c £l 

?? ntHut a 

m\i 

5R& ■Jim aa' 

noiat ^i’Haawt anta mh^I aw si? S. 

SHpl ’HI^Uh an^ 

diktat «u*t<q«* hihhM anls^d Htaa =Hfolat Herat d. am 
nVani It. hi Mi, It. 54 <m *hR at. mM' *<ih § 1, ^ar< ^ftai, 
aTu'dRat data aiaa aHRliaiai ant »iHtrai ^atai ^at & aidHsufciai 
onciQistrii shi RtH Htn avmdHt afe. atH . [4‘f.nt afe ant^l sPiatHi 


aKial ^tHat 
qf ^1 wRifeta ^ «mh aic-ft 
sna cdt'sjHtai ^atatHRd wiiRHiaaai 

qq Q Herat § a H'fo H. °il d®ia Ht'H^Hdlat %t HiHi $llH 

@pj d ant a a ad ^EUaiRtai 300 a^at^t Herat S. sh h° 4 «*R«fl 

a^atal a^jl mia an WHiH^fl ^tM ^a wtiKanWl. 


^ ^l s 4la anfai 

M^ai °{l«t RaaRl 'R^hi ^h. h. hi. a. ^la. d^dat ^hhhh hi 2 
^Rl'd mtat ^taa ^atsa *HiHdi It. Hisun^Ht^R ^t HtHdni &C m ? 
tat wta^iHai H'atHdsta'at hoi Rhih h1 9: m§Su, *0 M)S o ^.Hl; 
M^o ai \&°° ^5 ^a H.R>a \&oo ?d ^30 ^a 1^30 ai i^y« 
Hataata W'*s 3 *R sr ita'at a§at hihihi =hivh sat. ^«» «fl uz° ^-fl 

« •* ^ a’ «•• a s ^ u <tbm *m 
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W 5HH -*q. Trim's *d. 

StVsft RUMl^ft RRi&^fl Rl& H&* S> 1, ?J,<vRiqHl HPl W(ct6lRl 'HtS *4. 

M<Rl q^ RR4& §. ' 

^h%Hh aq^cuSU 

VrUMH <UHHl(M &.. JJsvRlHHl anfct&tRR Rl RitViHt ^ HMl 

eviySi. {\) H'mRRiRR 5HH (R.) Mt&1 MSRHt RHU'MHMH' Mil M 

ru^Qm d^int «t<a|MR iin'idl ^ fa^iHi ys/Riq*u hmr jRqi < sv iy 5 H. ^niqi 
RM'4(tI% wiFril »iMHl 9U=ft Mil »U Rt 

sr<H sviwSi. 

siRmihumi <$<ii iHtVit =hh tei h&(cIrr| mm «V«*u| 

Hpfl <t*\\ §. aqiqi StH* M&RJ<vRlHHl Rt*M£H ? -ft<V H’d RlS. MRllVUlV ^ MiU 
bD. RISIH: MMld MR^' siV 2HH MM*. Qi?l<H C «il wiMRlMlri M RtlVt ^.ISSIM 

^ y toil 5* «? Mi*ftH *|t£i ®S| Wm |: 1| 

®ii5it[5ut ^fcteiiRRcu Ri^ srmimi *him qi mp/rwh rTmRh yfcteRt R^qi-fl 

y^aCl hctq aniqi siM srmi Mil ^ fosA hhp him q'*A MRqi 

«i^4l umi V £ty*H. «il StV Mil 5* M&RtSU RMl<ft ^fc)5q. f^HlV 

yRifci =hh wftsp hh Srm &vu suqqqqt'-Ai =Mq^i3 MH'Cl^idl =tiC5\fci. ^vricimi 
»uqi stV sd $«Q »fte> mrtHRhi MM'-q^l wmr ^VU ^y^ qi 

SIM ^HilM H® H RU| HIM. .„• . 

eft. an’-id ettTcl M‘4*USl 41 . Mis^l M^l »iUA ®ll^l®4« 

mV 'sift* w-flani RiV'(lH a u ri«h »$ cHl shr-imirmi Pirhirihi JiRWc'i 
m*$uHh mi! *hi ri<*hmI ri^mhi "mV sw s^qi ^ ^niqqi 

.shcMR ^HIm'i Mid a<t 5? iw" «ia’ S qq q^ Rqumimi q§=ft M i>. R 3 w 

^h41“ ^ h\' V- ■• ; .;;;v:P, : : : ; v; 

('t) mm c si R^qRq, Mtq'iif *h^ 'M'H^cii-Cl ScmIjI sqq 

Miqi^ MWq wiH^U 

(gSMl (Jl^Ml SHlilWl HidWl iuV^i il'-AfeMMl h^i 

(Secondary Era) HI *H'H s -ft ^1. =Hl ^ ^ l ^RlHMHt 

HlH^ft 3U«IVUM S. kVMw a 9 W‘l m VHK-MHi =HH *i\&hl ‘SiiiHMl 5i-V 
HlMHl MWH^ m'HiVjU (4HI. 41^41 HlMHl sR'Hl 

^qqql fedl. =Hl MMHHl Mil 1 ?? VliMlHl q 3 lVi MMIH § H ?i^lHHl »iUl^ 

HM C Sl u [l<^Hi =HH Slil@lu^ q*L«l ^• laY ^ 1 ' ^ 

Miqpid i‘ 3 RV H^idMi, y^ m^hm'i, siCiMiqiiMi ^ VinkiMi 

5 H 4 !s=-'<5Mi <V«UMi *HH 5^lHl Me HR ddl ^' u McM M€ ^IM 

SHI -Mill ,J l*MlHl q MMHHl Ml^l 3 HH qHRrMRt^HlHl €iW«U 


i « ; ,; Ji ; 

j||lM wmm i 




m-m 



mmmrnmmmmm 


'R ev'dl =HHti H&t »il4l ^ & (V^HRS*, ■Wldgil =»kl %NiU^ (h(^H Hli) 

»U XfclVtl % 4xm HH r di § »m <t*ft VW iM* *smm <& (Faults) 3 

\ V 
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sHlStlft §lW Mh'<U (Fault mountains) 8 . <te e U u U 

■vHliRi RHlWftS Hd RtlHl H&RU HRIHcd HfRHl H§Hl <HPt 8. «m*Sl »&. <11^ 

»n=n hsirKI hCI^hi 8. HHiSl (=KHm, ruh^i »& Rt<?uR HH'cii 
5HH dlMl «t€l% d>ld\ x 4U%RW^ 3 Wl ^Hd 

ilR*<St Sl$ R*UW tied. 'f'Q, SilSldA, HHH, «l<lHl WcHtfs HA^Hl 1 ^ *Hl *HS 

4l«n»il @*H Mill'd <§cH(xl atdl fowl HR H^Hl Hpft. ^ Hi' ^RW, 

nHHirl =HH >K4RtHHi RUH^l'A SHl H'=A wtl H SldHl 8. 

feWt StR&oyR &d; «l I MH ' *Hd sgfSl ^l^Rt 
ciHl aHH^l WU--HI 8 . fiWt XRWHRlHi &HlHH-d «l ^ 

=t§c{l StlHlcd *t&*l£l W-ll^t&ldl HlHH«*W«U wiRetcHHt 5 -HHRM cHt 

HcHRdl &®HlRl 3 pi Q^MRRU^fl ll. A. ^HH. HllNld 111 H§<Hi H ,J ll =Hld4ll. 

»tt H«d ^SR^MRuI »U Ri’H'Hl H& HMlRt H«M ^HlSl 

Hm Hli% 8. *il HIR*&S HSRHl *(fctt*t HtA-tl Sl«Ml HlHH*HH^l M*«l«Ml 
^liHlR HSRPii aHH Sl^RH’F-d *Hl°Hl 8 . *Hl &HlHHdl § HlW &SMI 
SReti SRiS MR %l %tsd 6 cd. cldl Hft£2 &R I 5? RtHl&S HdPclHl'At d<l^ ^l^l^HlH 
8 B ^dl 441" *HH d«il RH^t S§Hlcd W-ll«iS»l * 6 W€l °d&> HA^ll &ft 3 

a^-tl ill \H*'Hl ,i ll'3|Sl v Ml (Palaeolithic age) H^ u -U HRlcll Ml. SRHlR-d u ft'2l 
Slit >ft£i Hl^fl-tl RRIHR d^l 4cd ? ^ *Sl^Hl RtRlHR’ *il -tlH^^l^VHlH *3- 311 
Sl^Hl RRIHRHl bit HHl HldHRRW HR&l Ml a*} d«tt atHR'Wl H'Hl »tlH 8 
Si 4111H HH' H^hWI 5J il Hid. 8 . <3tR fe'cHl aJll "HldHRi Rr^fcl^HHl HcHRdl 6 («lHRl 
^isHH C (Flake division) -U Ml. fe'^i HSRIH WHRIHI ^-tl^ <$(l 

dcHSd-t Rl*Rr^(cl-tl SRHH (core) HI ^(^Hltl m =Hld 8 . =Hl 
■iuSf R'shI HliHl d ^ RlH J d" H ? 4. HH 5 ! @xlR ^RlH 

s^ 5 t jj y'j-^fclSl jj^toi clR-t oifcl iCl RH-l cl^l'Rldt SRH Rr^ ©HR HR?;: HHl. 

<h *3 ri>^!hi feVni hh'si ^d hw ^hhi ^h^i hh^si. 

HMHWHl =Hl^Hl 8. -Ut'si ^d^Hl ?i<vRlciHl RotRlHl^ ^ 

§ d Rdl RtHHHt M'UhM §HRdl HR^RlHl late Soan HH ? Hl HIHH ^[UHl^t 
SHIOHI 8. Hh'si ^ Hll'^dH MR<31 5H 

<V<ailH 8 ? d HrlH^t H^HHirldl =«H RivRlddl ^HH ^ HH'si 4cd. ^r 

HWHl'fll HH'si ^IH^R HS5S dlHld H<Hl <vcd »Rl JiVRlddl HH Sl^ RrHd HH^l 
yy^ noted. ildHIHli s*Hl RRPi S^HlH^i M‘- Ih"H H«l sRHtHi M*. H^RIHHI 
HH'si-d ®HR 3U« C *at, HU ^ Rll'HRH'ddl Wl^Hl =Hl RfHHHl RtlHHRt*R^(cl«U 
anHRlHl IRHhVi §lW S^lcH 8. ^l ^ HiR-fl mbV&'i «U^HWH<d Rt"Rrj(cl-ft 
<3H[rHRi Ri<v<ldHl aHlU^H ^ 8 ??d ©iHldi RtHH 6tl 3 Rl. 

^ nMKH^l-tl an'cHsl^l (^HlHH H 5 RIHI ®tH SR “MIH “t-Hl. 

<[H' <ieHW RR Hd". hPr^IH S§Hldl W-ll^ H^t-lfl HIRl HlHl Ml Hit §‘*4 



§£1 &Hlfe V<MtW 3 Wl. 

epfrft <3At(jt MW. Srt*fly‘ SRHl HI* MR&' =^4 M %M*<*tM- 

H=l'rl MR §’% MW 5 fe. ^IM'^l 3&MI HM^St *THlW3 

Sfcite Ui<{l 0 t y. »ft«l M<3J IdMli RMlPti =HMcM4t *lHt. 

Mt^M *Hd H'RUU, Ml-fl dMR HMt$i, @tR feHM,Mdl MR<H Mdi ^ 
Hlfifl »# a/n&l'tl 2H-C9M M<Hl CHRft. ttR cRl$l M 
^cn HIM 5 , Ml M1*U wM dMt H$Rl MM, 


H&l'Hl MMilMl MRHl 

HlHrli MIH’Mi SHIM^I M&l H< 5 -Ht ^ 

aHH oRM MdMl MP*U. Mf^^lM MldMMcdSi =Hl Mil'll cl p flHl. ci^Hl will'll 
SHi <VCll pi 1 M $$r ^WHpSpfft Mtjjfcl SHI MMRi M&H Wt*| 

fc’wMl MMd ml few MW. 

(*) dH^Sl nVjfcMl tUH 

@H^ %t*'C|(ct H'iWi 5? Hd H'Ml *Hl-(l § d <#t ®4St 

MSR'ft §tW < 3 H 5 ,Ml Ht-jfeu M<rli §HV(t Sife 5 ! M’ijlv did &. d'H Si iil 
-<WMi ?tW witfld %t HMdl feii MlMiP-Hid! H^l M'4 ^H'.MHl =Ml 

M^il HR^'SHi dd'si dHR ml *Ht ttVfcfr M't ^P'PRl $#d 5RUML 
^'4 shioHU %H% f M MMlMdl <vMfe <|* W’SR V-JiHl dH SI ill M§R% bl 

SW d'pddl Sti %il HMMl wRtftMt dd *Hl'-M! J? ^l^iRdd dli^Hcft 
HM 5 Wl ^ MMl. 3HR &*€dl ^IdcMMl WRl6RMi M§dRR MRl(i|i tirfM l 
aHMliMl. %UHiHt. 

HH^I ^UH'Pl'Md! =»i‘ci <V^l^' 4 ^il M^fcl 'MijfaR-dldd 3l'H 

(Zhob) «lM yi«l dlslR M^lcft SHIM & P -Hl C^|- 

RdldHI %d §tw W ^(cl iwi ^>RS MM" 

M4i HM^ld^^ SJH 3U'H til ^H<RRM<4ft d’-H^l y’^fcl 

cidl i^di MRld (R14 MW d. ®ll MHl$! MHIMI dH^l w'^Rl 

^dlMl ■•HtdMd’tjUl (civilization) '5. Ml[^ ,j 'Hcft <l 5 Rdl =*Hl 

y\^fcl«i! §lt) cl S'Mldl del ^'cvild =H^1 & 5 , x MHl Muifni^lRli 4 3 RL i^d'i 
H«H<V ®ldi S. QiiMdl M^ »il =H*Mr^GlHl *i 5 R*il i?.R wife 

HHRl d’^Rl Mld<fl Sii y'tlfct i 9i W[cl4RiR Hl'4 ddl 

SHHbdl idMii %M«l dH^l Wl^Hi Md M«U SHIMMI d. 

( 3 ) Hc/ 5 lddl Wtd^RHi MMl 

Wfcl^RiWMl aHiMdl MMWl %Ml lildl <3c^' MvMl ^MiMdl 
an^RlMl 9.^1 =dfed ^Hi ^’ 5 R M 5 , wucHl »il^Pli llsydlMWl^' dlM 

d^R §. ^dt Ml=0d dt^l dif?4 5 ,, d*^^, «UM$ M?R RlMlSt^Rt wild S. 
m Sl^l WRlitW wtl^t »il d 5 R wfeHR MR '(S^ 

pHld) 1 MIM 5 R RC &• Mld^dl RitM'iM^tdl iiH^i 4UMI RMd'M Hl^i% 
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>1*1 =HSll^dt. %»Wt R*H Mlf tiy{ 5HI aiMldURU M 3 l£ HH 

31 % 0 , * 

<HUdl am ®MSid % Mh' MMM4{ld Ricv"H*?lt HMt 

tllHlHl §. ■ ■ 

SlV%MtfU Sr^i <§MSld M&HIS, «1^%AI, a^Sld^S, HtS ^ 

sUt MSdl Sl<v%Mi W(cl4lSt ill'll MSH a>iMSl% $UMl IsliHlMl am*Mt &. 
-«il H^tWl 4141% 4rt%dl WrmPsdl »W1« WWl 8 Hl 6 % - 

Sm 4 t|S S. Cldlddl aHMSUddl ^SlMdl %l4td*l HX. b%\ 

; 3 i«vStddl Mtafld WR41SMI @&IS Md SlM^l^S I. %i. Cl&R anMn' * 1 % 
RHI^I §. ®«s JA^siddi MtdRteiRt* w.^ 1 % vd cWsJ 

%% Mld'ClSl StH JRl^SJ* d% R 3 ld It. 4St^' 4 H S®5 ^ &• 

■t|’ nisi 3 i«/Sld sTSiRd mVA ^Std StlRcMSt<Ht nHSl'itS dSk% %% 

MAt% 4?.l ami M l -Cl am h[*f ^d Md St. ft (ltd StSM# JiSldcHMldlMi «£l% 4%. 

dM*4l% ^(liSl 3 a$\i %=H% <Ht 3 t ysYSlddU nid^l § d^' Ride'S 
RHiRd £Smi d%l Histl W'dWS 4dl. St. °i. Cl (lid MMtSi Sr=0, 5?di 

HI SS$lA4U4l <U% =ml %. %Mi4U4l %. Slt4% M<51 SUSt $1% 4dl Sts/%H''U 
RtoM^tSl ^Side'S msj* %l4tls>^* ami ani Sl«H and dH*Sl MlSHL Mt 5 -Qd anMSidKl 
SUH%CA >i£ ysmCl ^StdcHntdt dSk% cHt "dd St. H. Cl (lid SIM SSHt 
%S4%. 3 lW M4WI m MSI Hd'di M%lt StH'% %* ?? 3MSmt S<^ § 

rl <h%* bM SI. «H, Cldlddl PlH'Hd d«l HH.‘ S. d%l <W?i Slv'-tlM'dl nt% 
f.4tAl%l Si% ^IdtSlt SsI'HStIsy' dMtSfl 3 l^l4U a>{d ^151 Rldfdl'+li "H^t 

rl>i% SlV-flH'dl aniH'Ht'il ^IVdl 4%. i'ddS(l% d dd^* annstld 

nw 3 ty". ant ‘Hdt't’-ft ^Slddl T 1 *}£ & 51 S^HtKl <Hl^®/ 

«v^S 4SI. ft%l d4lSt^ §1=11 vs«U 3 J<r/Sld Stl^l Cdld^fl HSWdt ^ =Ht 

il^swi d%l i»pt %?«U. yvstcfl Cdim MSI ci%t SttMtSSlM^ %l% SISdt 4dl. 

Ji^SldHl elMdt Rl^t% St'^Hl %C1 §. (4*Cl SiSitSdl JiSldMmdtdl Mil »t(5lst- 
<ldl 141%%$^ MlM Mdi M>^ dMdl ^ MtHltfi cl% MW* 

; anStS 4% d4T. Hddl ^1^1 mdldl %% 

d% MW SlMdt. 

3iVSlcl Vli SMWUicll 

3j,<vSlddl St'SllHddl 3-S3.M MMSM M4ldM4SMW Rdl R4l‘% SMMM Ml^ 
•5il. rU*ilSU<H 'H^dlSl SW1 and V&U Rdaid hi 43*. <1m% 5fi ? M41- 
3|!VSlddl MMSM Sl*M4SMld Rd an^l d^t^ivSld^ St'sjfcWl 5? SrH^t aniM^ 
^cfln 4A3l } ctdt wtlMlS =Hl StsMt <§MS <v aniMStl SM^l M4M &. ^vSlcfl 

-MW<1 4‘^St anWiA 03 % §, Mt^tA «dMl% %% tR SltlCl %H MRtR- 
3 
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61®S Ctl qRRcft Wi>$l %'l c Uli. 4. 'lR4«U<H' 

■?u6d m yql'aflm 4q6m svifej^i &: q?M$ ! Mii 'Htcfl qiawllqi 

'. ■' ■,;■ ■$(£. ■ 

q*«mi q?Ui 4|4 q& sv^wi 6di. ^syiiddi 5jqi n'm s! i cti «tfe. 

qsyllddt 6*Ud ft'Wd^Rl qltRlrf *qtd aHR'A q^* §. SlCldRlidl 
'I^o ysv'^^HWl 3|mi *U$aj[g* 4-Ud «t*Q. Sl&Uqiil H«l StCRl<Hts4 

<H6R Rll 5|4 «{jcl 41$ &. llsylug* fc’^kSW %IRI'H slQg §. Sfr 
GlPUdi dd cl «vttl «?i. Mqi *m6t£$i cti siRqtqiRi q<ati §. qig tt'q&c-R 
an ‘“ill fin ^rrh , qtd d4. %fl iqdi dll dt/l isq «dfc]Sj, qiaj u«*RKflSitd 

aniqi *m6i#Ri <h§ *&i d4. s* cti § I qH mil q-t4 qq&tqid. 

■^OCl *tst$i. =»i4' did )i° did'flSli $ ! 4dtllt4 d4 1 ^ 4*44 cidi SRst®/# 

dlSO Ctl ® H'fictl. SR& ^dt aHlll ctl SR did. 

®hi s«tdi ?jsyqd3 tH^Md «i cur ct4 #3 a^R^fl 4*$(cl3’ *t'q6*4d: 
14 =Qd Mg' ? 6=1 «gdi $>i liu 4-0; gqqsrli »u=-% $. ant SRdi ctqV.i 
dSS Sl§ SR dtdlil d&. SHR6SI »i(ct S, qSji hQ. d«PR. 

6dt d& 4 $ M6t dfe. %Mi dt6>i ctl *2i4 MlH Rll V MdlH. Hc^S 

y^tcf!^ ®l'R^ Ul Sissy- S/lSt 5 h 4 <Miqdl ani M=U ^i> 41qq4 

Si =fld 141 S *rWmiSH 4 qilMl diddO %£1 S 5 /4 svtWSi. 

W'Ummi ^d-^dd= w’^RiKl «R3fl “Stt<i” ci4l 4ll4^ <v aVW*lW *4 x (i 

«SIH. ^mi SHRsy q^’ §. 

^il SRqi aqq^iqis ^l aqi^l S^cfl. aqi ^r>q|{i *tfe. aqqsiqiS qi yq^ct. 
^«H*l 3i«ir*ltWi- 8ft* &. °i6l<4 4l svtq ctl sy Rl -^iSq gt4i” q'^iq ! 
siiti anq^qisd ^ ssuq’qs «tfe «uh. ^wqi liw cum ms% 4-0. 

^ |Sll Ml^ «ife Miot MR4% Mt^l §. qqi qSil (34tR 


Si §. qtl aniqi Si*q6tuq ml SjSf q'?-qi ^qiqcft <qq qq'[ Hi. 


liqm Ciqi q^sr<ui d 6 SR Sm. Si ^q qRqiq qtqSii ^'^61^1 ^qi.4. 

?tSR. S t qi q‘y(i>qiqt«-fl aniqi^q q(of!^ oyB5 §. . 

&M ^4 ^ 1IU4 *ftSllHl Sj S qu"qi q'^Sd JWRSft QiRcflH 

^HR’Qi^O d antsy ^44 ^d< u'idqi qW «S^’ dt ysyRld 

qil ani SM 5H?tSH -U4, M6t <R c l 6 l| SR S^" ^WSj. q 6 Rsyqq 5ii § 5l4 
«W«tl ^HR^rI 41$ Ctl sy 5HI SR nw. 41. ItMiqR «l§ 6^1 4RU iRR4 
4q ii. q=,ooo shi §. clic-fl ^sh«( 1 cti q'qeqqqg’ Sis aq’q -o 0a4. 

«StH dfe. 

: shR 6 | <fq <^dsi<Ad sq4q qq c 9 i« 0 Si 4 ^(<{ dqi «fc) 6 R^ Rliu 
4U6i qiH. anlsydl S4USlll4 d4 £USl!t4 »U25^Stdl RqR Siqi4 sy 3 ^ §. 
syq^m i^Plsqi ilWSlig q^q qqiRH 6 g‘. ct oiW SK4 H<sy Mid d§ig" 
a-HRd* qei amq4 Sia4 suddl q« «Mdtqq’ aMiq* 4a 
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^HMSlMlSai Ml<il%3 MlfetHHt hZ\ § ct*l §Sl&M2| ^m3 
a r tH*a ^Ht4U<H b&t l <HW M% &Ht. Hm3i 3‘ aftMH =Hl X 3l, 

*h wa i|‘: ‘ant gk<hi m*&, <atf <mi\ m 3 a§3*ft v sll %* *df 
3 ? sHlig,’ Sdi^, Sil$lHl4 3ft tadl ? S^hHI Ml?i & IW^l | Mf'Hl c fta 
HMlM ?R*U ®ilMt &l !’ SHIH^I SmWHt WiMStMlS RlHIH »{l»»l SHI 3l§*3 Mm 

S<1 «il*l HH § ? MM& H dH3 &, 31*1 a s -ft. mRhIHU 

3l M|9#l &. 4lW "Nl Mt2 <3Wcft <§'il .$& a Hl’H*^P Hl?l 

a'C ys/ydl^i 3 «/ 3 w 3 §aw s§ &, a^j 3 aw ■a#, 42 ft. mi^* _®aw 
3l @rft fe’?. &. Mt%* MIMH ? Hi 3p*l»ii &, %3 MlHMMHM }££il VI 

* anWR m% Hi mw«/ a& h3u Rsatoto aw aHai »icaRai ?i^w3 =Hi| 
s^<Hi«-ft <f/\\ &. 3m Hi MWl HlMi 3l§^iai HlHl Malawi *aiMt 

=m 3 M^Hta MM&WH MwHM^ 31^3* «3W*H. 

4u &♦ ss* e.aw: 3j,«*aw mi 2 MH^a M&iMM^aiaat smh 3 § =Md* 

3lSH 5H13* MM&WH 22H*a §13* *aW*H, 5; 'M 3rd l a aGL ^Hl ^MlMl S3ft Mvatii- 
%rQ /lit aw &, vi$ Hm^I Hi i*W3 $f §. H<a fat^l 

ail&fl%3i alKi Hint wli HiV sfl 3 i&ai a«fl. =&>3 =h3 wV 3wHwi3t 
Xiafta ^ ■ ^^at JsaWfll^Ht 

iia a® hi Hi wum'a a& a'aia. m^hw awi aiai M'adiaat^O. h\^ »i3 vaA 
MMM 39/MC13* MH^a «3'. -Miaai m'^ 3 ^tWH *HU ’ 

: 3 fr^r ^3 fe| 3 l «iat ^4 mi3i 31 ‘smw* s«u m 31. 3ai m sal 

aW « sawiM Si 'Hlaaai <mpwi aunt, 3 ? -ft Hi Jrsuii^wi 

| iHtW 3tHl v 

sai «'>s3i Rmi 0- ! sna' [=^m, filp-i, *aiHcH, aia 

I oit^cfia h'Aml 3j,^w3i 5a«u %§i a ? -(l, H »uaai Maiaai smW^h, 

: sat%ai Mattel, «i<a, *uih H <$z\ aC^ aai %a3w S, ^'m\M S.jjHcatf H 

i HW J a W i §. SiraiH^iHl mi 3^ ai«ft a ®aa H mi^ ?3m =h3 mi@-4 ?M c ’m4 

f ^ a? /4 ^ yi a<l <v^ §. ^ih^i a^m ^Vaitnisi?i3 a^iil^H ^ 

; ^ gcu^i aul^i 2 A^h. aVa »u<v 3^1^ 6^1 aat«ft <vaaw' aa^Va 

I g, Hm3 mi 3 ^i^aia ^apaiHl §. aiwaa'aHl ^ta^ <ai . 

• mimm! § aa] sHia^i Hi ai<si acHiai aa'a^ mHI 3iai yH^a. ^nia^ 5? m a^iaa 

; tnar-ft 5 ! H3 ©aa mi 3 Rii3i aftaa §iHi «3wSt. Hai m'm'H 5?3 at §ia H 

|.- M*M 6 wa m^ aviftsu 33 ^“ i^^aia mHI ^aa S. ^nai Hi (S ml aeii3 

S, Hai aHi^i s^aiHl a 2 ^. ^la^i Rl 4 u 3 ^i aiaaiHl =h 3 »icaR 
a^aiHl aiaaHl mMI ^HrmiHI <v^ S. . | 

jatiwai =hi^ ^ <mpi d: a^3i m%3i iaisw =m 3 »HlA s^iiu. 

saiiui aiM <H%ai raiiui m ^^1 wdi »n^ <m^i3i m^i 
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Hta =4§ =4W?i 4? 8. 3 i<^* MW V W MJli Wfo 

HU&m *3*&. 42*3 =4cHl$ §3ll<V ^ 8.,=4l<H4l=4 4*44l WMHl 

*«1 8. 5H‘9lv 21121441 44*41 il«£l «l& H<3{ 

“£t<ni£t<4” £<ft£i‘. 

girt'd [§§ <4 44§ S* # . »UH^ft && ^ ^ ^ 

SHUI'A 4VHft 8. §41 3^21441 52443* >4144.4, 44 5H§ 

5^141 4l§l i=fl% &m. ^ 2ll=HV £4l£l%4l =41461 =4446141 

eft. 2l$U (**»): =HIM^ 5? 4*462414 3*41 ^ 

d4l 4424(cl, ill'll »H§ 42l(Sl c £ 2tl4§l§l 21*46 £2§l efl. 4141414 4§4l 

-H^SuVt M«M«tt *$Ul5tfl 21§l4H £§ § H2*3 $ M‘«m*tt 4§il%l§t 4441 
<§T^ 3i<Y2l4*U Ml£% 8 =»i§ 44 41*4441 21*4624144*1 % £4414*1 ^l^l 8. 

442rct ^44 4l§ %£ Sdfrl 21*462414 2441$* *& ®tl SWi ' 1 

#>pt £*8 4*14 Itafll $2§l 2t6S12 5HtHH<V. 

%u Sid, ift, Otifeft: »tt §214*1 2t*4624t4 r Q $4t£l4§l lim *§ t/ l c UH *H4 
o/44l4 441 §4 4§ 44 43* 441 . $%4, =4^514*1 fit *Hl4l J4 § t A44l4i =4t§ 8, 

4 4i^ evtllcd 2P14§1 H6| ^HMIH 8. %£ f^444l 4421 & «*t »Ut 4l£* §14 §1 

^(6^141 4§2t 2ft 414 461 4l£* 2m4t4i- =*Hl§ 8. 4c§£ 42$4l §4441 §4l 
%44: [§£12141 4\4l^l =%4l 4*°ll6i Wfcl6t4 41*1 % 4 46441441 4‘[cl6l4 '4^14*1 
sumwt =»tl4 8. 2i*2il4ll§ 4l§ (4*1 M%44*1 4H2lc(l 4l43ft4i«/ \24*1 41# 

441 <H*l4\l4‘d 44341 ¥1*44 4W «hMI 444i £=ft =414414*1 »Hl§ 8. <4*1 §1 ‘=>H4§ 
24$!’ 5141 «Q(ct §14 8, <nrHl? sHtft* ‘£41 £=ft =4412141 £2 §§l’3* 20 §14 8. 
=41 4l(cl4*l "§2^12 £2§l 'dfcJ 5 !. 42^2141 ctl ^“441 21 g^Rt 4*461444*1 4^1 

441 42354141 <V44l4 ‘4421 aHl^Cl, §414*1 24^(jl ®c4«-4 2(2414*1 =414 8. =41 
=ft§ 4*4614% 4l4t^*d 4 61211 'Al 5} l 4<d <=44 8. =41*11 2il*(l 444 dl RRH 
423%141 2146 S2l C 4*ft 4l4«d fcH-4 £<41 =»1§ M^l §4 ^U4l2r =414% § 
4*4624143* £14 8. 

4^l»j6'2W4l (4^41 ! *Hl2ll < V4 

^5^214, £lft5Hl4li =H§ £ a, S*d 4 3 lfcl 5 -H§ [§£1214*1 24 5dl R^ldl =»ll 
421*51 wtl 4§4l §l4l*ft §§l 4U4 4fcl§ =41 4§?l4t (§£!2l4t =41%<Y4§ 4l§ 4=41 
%<V 414*1 mil 6§1. 22i (4i,l4§ %dlHl W a «l 44l§! 3^2ldl =4*5l254i %1441§1 
=414414*1 =4l<l 6cfl, §4*1 ?tW 4 >21 <Hl4l§l 5HIS2 ? =H41S2 £24l§t W2l§l 4§l§t, 
42*3 RsA'ft §wt<d 244*4 W a \Sl§ §R4 2414 =414414*1 =41^* 63*. 

§2i[5l%, M(§<V, ;=44 22ll4lC§£ 2t\[§ R§41 4§4t [§44§l 441 4*i«l4l 
^c21l4l 4U »H2.§^12 213 i=ft 6cfl. 
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MtfHi 3. MMl M M4;J -HMl^ ^ ^ "'S'" 

^<HfclHi tlfiAWi MRMHl 3«H Ml^Mt <*#<« §. Ml Mil ^MMt 

■Hi m 3 Hi ShHpi MW 9 % Rd4l <hM1 mm Siifi i^°Cl ®mWm. msmpI 
Ml$ Wi<^ttet mH fofcftlHHt mi 5?«U Pl^ldl & SHI Mil rfUMt^ 

d-cMt^MR MHKapte hi \ «$ MM^S; mH M 

M^ll Mlfecfi M ill ifl MlH^l <tsi Pl'^lflt Si Ml^Hl 4*WM ciMRftH °3?,l 
«gsi Ir Pmej Mil 3as £&«a ®H%3mi ifcuril *1. ^iM-fl £m m&Mi 
jRlSlHi Ml^Hl Wfl wwt *$i n’-fl. MM « ? -fl ^ ft «wi ** 

slynisi mh' mih Hi H 5tltM%3fl«v itn' ^ili. »u m* McimRi =0« }&* 
s-yil -mitt *§[li MM* i*ll Ml Sr M<5J «t*ft. M*mH[ ^di MP# m’RMI Ml 
ilH C H^(l (H«il <Y£t£M * 13 . 4$ AM §• 

ll. MCHlHHl M^l <§€U 3 ll r fl MlHMQfMl %<V*il H* lt» *^<jU ^ ^t§ 

41H mi^ &&*m h£' 

5H^l(o\ls m’M ^L4W*l HlayHlSU M^M *R4R, MlRti 

*ft*R MM*/ °(l23 M>ni% mH M6K MliHlMi MtH §, HV<3 MMlHl 

5fi ^rl M6Pi**RlcMl ®iilHlHl Mlr-l^fl M* MR Mil*t MUdl M ? -(l ^MW %R4lVft 
MiaiPUf ?ll<rv"U MS MHI(cMI %t*H <*(11 mH «? 4 IV) ^Hl M<r*i § ct 

an'Sl <|* HIM sliil% *W«u5U mpMI mm$i ^ &V %. 

5h<MR<U 3W’3l MRlH Mil MR iftH MlH^l l"°iW W*UM MM<V 

MM3MUI 1 »? aHrH t c MlW*{l M»d«U«U SllMMlH S (Ml* 

MIM^ Mil %M&Hl MXH °if!V M^cMHi M^IH. M^lM,«v'Rlcl*i 1 Ji<vMcl 4*vs 
»tH ilOMlMliH Mi H%iV Hilt fHl^l 4U^9l § mH Ml Ml'tSffl 

MSiMlHl Mi Ml^MMlMl Mil cit M-«i<{l Mil ^=fl MiiMld, Mi 

MMcHjJ M’M MIH^ MtM i’ll ^-tQM. MR iflH MlM^lMHl 5? ^McftMl MlMl- 
■41^1 d lM-Q %Ui m'M H^fl ^QmBi MlH mH ??Ml MiMltilfl M ? -U ctMl 

M«i MIME! il?i (MlH^lMWl H^l aiil^l^ Mtei-fld* ^ W'lh MpiM <w\\ 

: fei S) Ml ®hHpi 4-Cl M'l iill Hi iiv) MU. MlW'-OHl ctMl n«H ®HM<1 

M»V cl<ll ®HHlM Ht) $. 

^l "HcdilHW § MM MHlfScl 'Hdl'fl UHl. 

^IS MHiImI Mill MMlV ©M-M JRHlH tPiM Mlcl^Hl ®MHlM Si MtM% Mil 
Miaiis/ m^mHi mm msjih. lilni ©nsjHi mim= d^llHi ®hHri mih %tl ? <mq|i 
■ %[. Mta M^RiivMMMi MMcUSJ Mil Sitiil mH ?R% ^tU MMl^Ml «t*(l 
, MlH^l MlM4l%Mi |Q#l ^ ^i^Hl Hilt <Hl 3 l Sft MMMRl <1=0? ®M%MMi 
■&<m &. 511 RlH[i|i MWllll RMR i^ll c/^ MW Ml ©. <MtH{^4 

MRRril ^ {JtauHl Mill -yilH. 
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(\) (l) (3) HRRiqi«Al 

q^Ml^ 3HI HSR'U Mid* dft? ®M^R 3R% «vlW3l 3$ 

MR MlM^fl s/Hld m 3 SR *&ii dcdldt MS-HIM 4<\- eidl 

't&qRRl R<Hl3ll MtVHl svtfcfSi, M M0-Ml*kl >H*cl ?? syMldMl 5? eUqg‘ MMU51 
«U$* €tt5i cfoli <3M< <v^SU M&lt M3Rdl MS$lg* ^dt MM l ^ Mi (3l«i^ k\$ 
•^itiS}. *mim[^r m^Q mini M&ijmid'd «/>ftd<{i ®j€i 

Ml^l^Ui}* <Hl(Rs »£l *MIH®13 MM£5R<St H<%V <V^=fl *Hd tM^RQ §. 

®iiR Vied 5 h qtjj 2 h*H @ai3t<v &-<{l »it MMH 3>kt M&cMHl ff/^fl=Hldt 
■§. VKUkU 3M qMRqi %it^ @M*<d RMtHl \<A «{i®5 cy^fl^Hld Ml<*M 

& 2J,<fy'RtdMt ‘Ml^MlM Hl’ifl HM MIt’RHcd, «tM*Sl »£l cltMl 5?4l dCl^Ht Wdi 
WUM^ <^i d§* s -0 Veliki Ml<$ J£* Mill'd %«Ydl ^ d s -(l %+l h£m ell MtS 
3,1^? ^i-HR^-d ^’<HW WSUiRU d§^l <H*lH c ltHl ^Wdl^Udl M&RR>Y 4U<H Sfl^ll 
§. yay-^lcdSllSl ell »il Ml'MdMi MM IS*/ g. q*MlS ®M* RHlMl* M^dd 

<Hi[q'if 5w 3 V Ml 3 s/MtdHlMl RmmMI^I and aHdltfedl MM^l d^JRkt <3i^l*i 
VHIMQj %d *t{R R filled tiR Ml Md eiM d*d. 4141MI MMcflg MMIMI qMg' *44. 

§ anTl q'qcft eyed q*rcd3 MR %U3, 3Mii, s/^/G^ildt =HlM^l 

RMtWl MW MHl WfR <M12, *i§2t and RMi »d™l* MlMdl Ml Mi^lW Wl 

MlRflHt vilMQl MS®M%M 3*3l<V Mill. MIM&3 9iR3R' *Hl«i* R^Md id! 
M3A QqRlld'l »W MmMIR 5HIM^ »il«tlSl; 

M&iy,«vRlddl MRtdl MR Oil hi Mid RRtH: ( 1 ) ®Wl=r (l) 3Ml« 

< 3 ) M'-HImI (0 rmii. ■ : : 

a>Ht<V«it <§cMR«i^l RMR 3Hl MWd Rdl ^RH @M%>1 i^Ml^‘ SIH^ dl 
iiavRin H'icfi §Mlil «£l^' ® ^ 3§Mld’ MR mR QM^lci Mg' MSfl. 

M^'g ^ICHMi 5HMl<v4l d*3[Hl mPiRmR^ =h' M ^3R eyMl«iMt H<3|1 MR! MMliSRU 
3^3g qiqqig' RidR 3j| S, «niq iMiMdl @cmR mrm- 

s^qM'd shiRR sft>M Mcie/ M^cqdl qtg $. 3Mi*wt ®m^ri &imA =-h'h m 4(. 
yc/Met'd ^d^l@ ilMidl MlWlMl $ and 5 h @&R ell M^ti M3l<M^ 

MmRm M^l S i Rd Rq q^ aqRlVd 3<qig* 5A**RleM ^§g* q«d. HIM ©MloiMl 

■wda? M'M^ MdxM^ll Me-^ldMl ®aRt &tM3M<5J ^iM^Udl 'S. ^iMM^li ^iMMl 
ell MiR3 Ml«Hl qiSjRMi«d 2|<vMdMl M^t M^IH ^125 M^l S. M M^l 
3d4l Mo^l 3W'l MR?d MIM q'g S. »Ht M^l-d ^12?^ aHl«/3iq 
MVifi § iRi^l aqi mRuM «MWg‘ %rR 6lMiidi2t }& Mlil ?Rg" 

«iMl =qq ^KlStiMi 3*di%* 5? mM «nMH Mug*, ct M^g' Ms'd^ °i‘M 

-dR ell |HR dl MW<V ai«i’ S. aHl'dl MRl ®MIM ^M<1 «131H I MR 
MR MIMii wMl (ilMq'HlU^l ®slRi MRl ^dRl §IM d Ml^l ^3 M3l<l ^R'5l 


M| - • 
t. ’’liteii,' 


I 


| 




ill 
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auefcfl di4 stfl Mi^l *4 (*4Vd) HRll Hi&i HR 3Ui=a M ^ *it 

i*dt%* ^dl =tR HR 3 UHdl H>3l4d3 PiH&d H^* *3 S*eft RHirHl 4=0 
£Q. =HlH HHlHl HtHitHtCl 4HRid Cdfcl Rh', ^ ^RiHl 

HIH-Udi ^rR Ht^‘ ^Hl^Htdt m^C ctHs/ HHH <44 <Vdl H<3tiHld *Rdl sC 

ill md Hl'dtHl SHI §4 dQiHld d *Hl<Htfti § 1 «*U 

^RiRdf S^ilijl H HlH cHl HlStl ^Hl tj.lHH'SlUdl §HRld ^HtHHll 

ilH^ ^VldlHl d ®Y 4C. 4R(5J Si VSi 1 HlHld mi ^d^lel ^I'cicfl dHL 

»UH^ dHMlHi mil HHl’HHl H4 c d s l /l% HilW H&U »Hl “Uni SR^ 
%{ iR&l nil «Ydi, 'ails) SWH mi Pl4Rl : «H*M Hdi =»ilH% cHl Ht^fl H list l 
(SjisyH^) oUi-Hiy m\ § md HtRftv €4 ^d Hdi diddiHl WHlcl 
4 <HH'i H&* §. m\\%[ kidi ^%uh(^4 hi^i^ =hhih cic-Mni 
S? %cn tM l5 /l § d -Oitcu dd$ HHH^t ill *$l &, md 

4 ^ 4 4 ^ 445141 «M'ti3j. *«Rl®>rH adlHdi =HtH^ 9\m 4 Cl HiCt 

1 =^ 1 ®% g(^5t d?MHi Vila Pl4Rl HlH H 2HIH^ HRRldH dHl. ^I«l4 
ddM <vldHld Sji«(l rl'ai § 1 ^ilH^i sndV d'dv HCkt 

HilHHtd* C|,V »it4 SHtH^H «dWdl % f d ^l4 mK d'd'Chi HlHHtdl 

©sitoi ■'HlaHl «4iCl. fe*s wmvft “d«MHi 44/1” Sj ml =hhcHcu *Hl4id 44 
£ md mu\ 5 H*%* [dHHd H«| HHl^’ & 

?J4/UdHi HI sell dHl^ H V H Hiddl «yW cHl4 sHIHeft 4d% ^ f^ClH 

<r/W <Hi4 aniHcfl »UHi?l «h’H 4r-fl HtH cil ml team H<ai 5HlH$i HHen 

hikl <v^Cl §. 4ildi ‘^iWrll Cld3dl Hid HH H‘wh 14 »1<CI’ ^HlHld 

id 4 il 0 idlHHl«ll <§ai3i 4v=ldHi Hdl H#l^l Cl25 H«tl Hiddt 

^41 HWHl Si 44 SUQi. 

iidi^ dHl H>^R4lH Hl^ R^r4 ^lH.1 4*41 dld^ld’ 3., HR, HR dHl 
HR-ildi’-fl 4R°i »irl “idlH-Tl H^lddl %il HlHl HVtt 4R > Hldl H^RVdrlHi §Qil 
id *RIH. mm 4dlHd =RIH m$ l HddS^ CHld § 4R>3i? Sj^i mZ 

%y> t <v|dsHld Si yv«l 4lHlH^l «UH &\ gsiRwl 

Cl^ RrHld d §IH Sj @£U5l iRt4 3Hl^4 gl^Sj «t 

§iw i&. dsindd fe*s 5 ?hI ndn s^w OsHd^’ ."idind Can si «v'^d a Hid 4 

43 d4 d ^HlHldd |^S{ 4 ^ «HdlHd i^d’l ^cRl® 4Hi*l ^HlH^d 

44 Hi <lH «. S \4 ®di «ddlH4dl dd<Y HlHdi RdR'dl SRtAdt 

t|Rl4 RliHdlSll 2 H 3 ^«l y'^lH’l @4 4d ^141H. H^Pi'Vlld'il <V^d- 

WlH^i §Hl%dl 4R>Hl*ilSli ??<Hl 1 HwktjJ* ^UMR^’, dldl Mic-tt 

=HIH ffvtQl H4R d«fl<V. Hl*3 =Hl '**1^ 4* wilH3* 

kt" ' 


1HH SfiWCddl 



l!sS*H 
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qjR^u ant vtPW m §? Hi & adinH % 

\©«u MPj* <§* a fcfoiti, %MTOi M151 =^1 ‘'hRo** 

i«i <§>g‘? Sin »ctin M«5i Ss-su litth «RM R IHmi H£iRh^>h: 

*4 wtRclcWt §. *>ilM<$ll ^P^lctdl 

hi?i ^w, o\M<\ ii^ »R w^nmi *hi mR*/ Mstn' *d<|v 
$iui «y**u*ii 3 hi«1 S 5h Hiwi HU'-ng* |i SttWtt (m%* »t?j& ^Rv 
Ha) <R shihqi qtR c i >liii sv^nmi •'hAshiHi *rr Rt *h HshPRI ■{li'Acii. 
opt opi ctRl WllHl *Hi *i c Cl*i SSiPl d^lrtd PHR &l s -fl M&dl <3<Hl 

(viR<V> R'a^i 4U=W*l 5ns Hi p «t$ %$* Mi SR% 

? ^rOh., Ha R. @H 5 4‘ d* ^Hl DRd ^ ilwR sh’R 

ei'py §IH 3} ^HlQtlRk §. *Hg* ia'HRd S^eft H^tH rmP-fl MllWhy H*lov 
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Speaking on the subject of a survey of the mineral resources of Gujarat,. 
Mr. N. P. GANDHI remarked that it was very curious that all over India and 
particularly in Gujarat most of the colleges that offered courses of instruction in 
botany and zoology did not do so in geology. There were three natural sciences 
connected with the three great kingdoms— -the animal, the vegetable and the 
mineral — and geology was second to none as a cultural subject, even apart from its 
economic value. 

The result had been that whereas there was some general knowledge of animals- 
and plants among the people of Gujarat, there was much ignorance about the com- 
monest minerals and rocks and the commonest geological processes even afnong the 
educated classes. Even a graduate in science was often found to have a very vague 
notion as to how the common rocks and minerals had been formed in nature, how- 
old the earth was, how the age was measured and divided into periods, how moun- 
tains were made and unmade, why fossils were important, what stupendous changes- 
had taken place in the geography of the earth, what was the relative abundance of 
economic minerals, and a host of such matters of common interest. These were taught 
in western countries as part of the geology course for matriculation. There was 
hardly a college in Europe and America that provided courses in botany and zoology 
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• ' i a parallel course in geology. The three wei 
apart from the three fundamental sciences— mat 


that did not provide 
Natural Sciences, i, 
and chemistry. 

Geological boundaries of land were not man-made, unlike the provincial or 
State boundaries. A general geological survey of a region usually preceded a scienti- 
fic search in it for economic minerals. Such a general geological survey of most of 
Gujarat had been made by the Geological Survey of India as part of their scheme of 
geological mapping. The results were published in their various Records and Me- 
moirs. If their reports were translated into Gujarati and. published, or if articles 
on the geology of Gujarat were got written and published in the Society’s journal, 
or if museums of the minerals, rocks and fossils of Gujarat were formed, they were 
not likely to appeal to many laymen owing largely to the paucity of the knowledge 
•of the basic facts of geology and their significance. There was also the difficulty 
about the translations of the technical terms in which geology abounds. If research 
meant extending the boundaries of knowledge either by the discovery of new facts 
+h P discoverv of a new connection between known facts, an effort such as the 
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The symposium was resumed by Dr. B. B. YODH opening the discussion on 
'Survey of Human Resources, with the following speech: — 

Dr. Yodh said that he was asked to set the ball rolling and wished to put before 
•the meeting what work the Gujarat Research Society had done and was doing in this 
direction. They had done very little work indeed considering the vastness of the 
problem. What little they had done was to undertake an enquiry on the nutri- 
tional and economic status of middle class families in Bombay. The work was 
done at the Sir Harkisond as Hospital taking the patient’s families for the enquiry, 
Gujarati middle class families were studied. The report was widely published in 
Gujarat and Kathiawar and created a good deal of interest. It revealed glaring 
defects in the constitution of these individuals and pointed the way to improve the 
conditions found. Sample enquiries of this nature require to be done in different 
parts of Greater Gujarat and correlated. 

A useful piece of work done by Dr. Chamanlal Mehta and Dr. Vora was the 
.survey of the health of new-born infants in Bombay. The figures were taken from 
various maternity hospitals and the results showed progressive deterioration of the 
weights of these infants. Recently we have undertaken work on anaemia that is 
prevalent in certain sections of the population. Dr. Jhatakia has undertaken this 
work and it promises to be of great interest. A small beginning of a Health Centre 
has been made and its progress will be watched with interest. Dr. Yodh hoped that 
all these enquiries would be co-ordinated and expanded in such a manner that useful 
data will be available to the public and to workers who may undertake further 
-studies. 

A strong nucleus for the future structure of social medicine in all its aspects 
should be our aim and he hoped that ample finances would be forthcoming for this. 
The main financial burden for the medical work done so far has been kindly borne 
by Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas. 

Dr. CHAMANLAL MEHTA made a substantial contribution to the discussion 
with the following remarks : — 

To speak on the problems of Health Survey in Gujarat which this Society 
-can take up is very difficult. I believe no individual or an individual 
society with limited means and personnel can take up such a responsible 
work and go through it successfully. It is only the State who can do it. I will, 
therefore, restrict myself this afternoon to present to you briefly only those 
questions which I believe our Society can take up arid which form important items 
of the wider problem of Health Survey. 

J* Health of Infants at Birth 

The first is that the work for which you honoured me yesterday should be 
carried on extensively throughout Gujarat. The record of the Maternity Hospitals 
in various towns and rural areas and from various communities of Gujarat should be 
-analysed and compared with those data obtained from Bombay Hospitals, Unless 
we did that it was difficult to draw deductions and lay down definite standard for 
■the whole of Gujarat. 
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2„ Extension of Health Centres in Gujarat 

Similarly the Health Centres like the one started by the Society in Bombay at 
Queen’s Road should be simultaneously started at various urban and rural areas in 
Gujarat. Mr. P. G. Shah’s idea about this kind of Centres and his efforts in bringing 
it into existence are commendable ; because I consider that the kind of work that is 
to be carried out at these Centres is of fundamental importance for any future inves- 
tigation on health and disease in the Gujarati population. The result of the work of 
these Centres will enable us to establish standards of various items in the Physical 
health of the Gujaratis. There are at present no standards existing for Gujaratis 
with which the results of various workers on health and disease problems can be 
compared. I found, this absence of standard, a great handicap when we worked on 
the Blood condition of Gujarati pregnant women at the Bhagat Hospital, Bombay > 
four years ago the results of which were published in the Journal of this Society.. 
To lay down standards for Gujaratis as a whole, it is not only necessary to collect 
information from a large number of urban and rural areas of Gujarat but it 
should be from the various communities as well. I would, therefore, urge on the 
authorities of this Society, that such Centres should be started at different 
places from now, so that data can be collected simultaneously and unnecessary 
time may not be wasted to formulate standards when the Bombay Centre is ready 
with its data. 

3. Enquiry into Incidence of Diseases 

Another problem the Society can take up is to inquire into the incidence of 
various diseases in Gujarat by appointing a small Committee. This inquiry should 
be carried out amongst Gujaratis of various communities and in various parts of 
Gujarat and also in certain parts of India where the Gujaratis might have colonised, 
in a big number. 

4. Education on Health Hygiene 

I would now suggest some items in the constructive programme for improving 
the health of Gujaratis. The Gujaratis, as a matter of fact, the whole country lacks 
very much in the knowledge of what is health and what are essentials for preser- 
vation and promotion of health, To improve this state of affairs and eradicate 
ignorance of this kind, the society can very usefully take measures to educate the 
Gujarati public on personal and Community Health Hygiene. To do this, literature, 
in abundance is required, I would suggest that the Society should appoint one Com- 
mittee who should undertake to prepare necessary literature of this kind and take- 
steps to put this literature widely in the hands of the Gujaratis. Visual education 
is the best means of creating lasting impressions on the mind. Ihthe finances permit 
the Society can take steps in this direction as well. 

5. Study of Hot Springs in Gujarat 

Another problem that the Society can take up is that of the study of the various 
hot springs in Gujarat and formulate schemes to enable people to take advantage of 
this nature’s remedy for certain diseases at a cost within the means of the people.. 
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I believe years ago some of these springs were studied by some scientists and only a 
few years ago various medical societies of this province were approached by the 
Government of Bombay for their views on the question of development of the hot 
springs in the Province. Unfortunately neither the work of the scientists nor the 
plans of the Government are known to the public. The Society should appoint a 
Committee consisting of Chemical Analysits, Meteorologists and Doctors to take up 
this problem and find out how best these springs can be utilised in the promotion of 
health of Gujarat. 

S. Development of Hill Stations in Gujarat 

A similar problem is one of the development of Hill Stations in Gujarat in the 
plan of improvement of health in Gujarat. Unfortunately there are very few hills 
in Gujarat, whatever it may be, for the benefit of a large population of Gujarat who 
cannot and who will not in future, afford to avail themselves of the facilities provided 
by other provinces or divisions of Bombay Province, It is very necessary hills like 
Pavaghad and others easily and cheaply accessible should be developed with sana- 
tarium or dharamsalas built and managed on hygienic principles. I would, therefore, 
suggest that this society should appoint a Committee consisting of meteorologis, 
surveyors and doctors to study conditions of various hills in Gujarat and suggest 
schemes on which facilities can be made available on these hills for promotion of 
health, 

7 . Medium of Instruction for Medical and S nentific Education 

I would now take the liberty of putting before you two subjects which, though, 
not directly, are indirectly related to the problems of health. With the schemes of 
extension of educational facilities in various regions of the country, the question of 
medium of instruction has assumed prominence. All are agreed on the necessity 
and benefits of having the regional language the mother tongue— to impart instruc- 
tion in the primary and secondary education. There are no differences on this ques- 
tion ; but when it comes to selection of a medium for imparting education of higher- 
type — the college and post graduate, in medicine and pure sciences the opinion in 
the country is not unanimous. Seme are in favour of imparting this type of educa- 
tion in students’ mother tongue — a regional language, others are in favour of having 
one common language through which education in medicine and science in colleges 
should be imparted throughout the country. This language they say may be Hin- 
dustani or any that the politicians and educationalists of the country might adopt 
for the country but it should be one language for the whole country. I am of those 
who hold the latter view. To deal with pros and cons of this opinion at this gather- 
ing will not be convenient for want of time. There is yet microscopic minority 
who think in favour of continuing English as a medium of instruction for higher 
education. Final decision on this question is urgently necessary in view of the pro- 
posed University for Gujarat taking shape rapidly. I would, therefore, suggest that 
this august body like our society, composed of people interested in the promotion of 
Science, should without losing time invite a small conference of leading persons of 
Gujarat, interested in the development of general and medical sciences to discuss 




The second question which is not quite indirectly related as the last one but has 
great bearing on the problem of medical relief in the country. Gujarat is equally 
interested in that problem. The indigenous systems of medicine like Ayurvedic 
and Unani systems have stood the test of time but they have remained static and 
has neither advanced in a scientific way nor absorbed the new discoveries of science 
into their conception of etiology, diagnoses and therapy of disease. They have 
completely lagged behind in the march of science. To make these old-time aged- 
systems of medicine alive scientific and useful, a great deal of effort is necessary. 
It is recognised by all concerned that vigour should be instilled into these dilapidated 
systems. Most of the Provincial Governments have taken steps in this direction, 
but there is a strong feeling that the method adopted by the Government of Bombay 
are not conducive to the attainment of the desired result. Their efforts are hapha- 
zard and their methods are producing the most inferior types of Allopaths and no 
Ayurvedic experts at all. The huge amount of money spent on opening the Ayurvedic 
schools in the Province is sheer waste. They will not advance the Ayurvedic system 
of medicine, by an iota. It is a different method if Government aimed at getting a 
thirty rupees so called physician for their services as was done by British Government 
years ago by instituting Hospital Assistant diploma. I therefore suggest that the 
Gujarat Research Society should convene a Conference of persons practising Scien- 
tific medicine and Indigenous systems of medicine in Gujarat to find out the ways 
and means of developing the Indigenous systems and decide how best they can be 
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but whose illness is cloaked because of the fact that the body possesses a great, 
reserve, a great resilience. 

In England in the Health Centre at Peckham it was revealed that there were 
only 9 per cent of the thousands of people examined who could be put in the 1st 
category of 'healthy.’ There were 32 per cent who were obviously diseased, the 
remaining large group comprising 59 per cent of the people believed that they were 
healthy but in whom there was something wrong somewhere and this deficiency 
or disorder was detected by a thorough overhaul. This group was designated as 
' disordered.’ 

It is with the idea of detecting this ‘disordered’ individuals during the search 
for Health that the Health Centre is started. The advantage of this is obvious — 
there would be detection of disorders at the point of its deviation from health and 
not when changes have gone on for some time and retrogression is not possible. By 
studying the healthy it is possible to disclose an insidious disorder at an early stage- 
to the immense benefit of the individuals. 

The second advantage is that the data collected in the Health Survey would: 
provide materials of comparing with normal standards of health and growth. At 
present the information available in matters of normal Standards for Indians is 
meagre, and therefore the collected Data may be to some extent fill up this deficiency. 
Further, one could compare the Standard of ours with those of other Nations, races,, 
classes etc. This knowledge would enable us to build up our Health to the same 
standard as that of others. 

Thirdly, the Health Centre would investigate the diet of the individuals, find 
out whether the diet is balanced or not and render advice in correcting the “im- 
balance” which is often present. 

The Health Centre would also offer anti-natal and post-natal advice. This 
care results in healthier and better infants and the health of the mother is also safe- 
guarded, further the Health Centre would even provide an immunisation service. 
It is a well-known fact that even the educated people fight shy of immunisation for 
the simple reason that in this branch they are ignorant. They do not realise the 
great advantage resulting from this immunisation. This branch of preventive 
medicine requires greater propaganda and the Centre could explain to its members 
the value of prevention of diseases by immunisation. 

Thus, the Health Centre would provide scientific help in matters of health pre- 
servation, diet, care of the pregnant woman, bringing up of the children and preven- 
tion of diseases. It must be made absolutely clear that this Centre is not meant 
either as a dispensary or hospital for the treatment of the sick. It is only meant 
for the scientific investigation of healthy persons. 

Having decided to start the Centre, the first problem that arose was where- 
with to get the material for investigation-— where were the families who if it were 
offered them, would take advantage of the service in keeping themselves fit and 
ward off sickness before they were smitten with incapacity. It was felt that 
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since the patient, especially the female patient, even when ill, would avoid going 
to the doctor. It was unlikely that families considering themselves healthy would 
willingly embrace periodic health overhaul How ever it was decided to put the 
matter to test. 

• So, on the 1st November 1946, the Health Centre was started at New Queen's 
Road with the co-operation and help of willing and highly trained doctors. Within 
; a short space of a fortnight we have examined sixteen families consisting of 45 
members. It has been possible for us to detect several disorders in various indivi- 
duals who were unaware of their existence. In a number of people though there 
was no manifestation of disease, the standard health or vitality was low. They did 
not appear to be buoyantly healthy. The actual number of perfectly healthy was 
•extremely small 7 out of 45. There was anaemia in 10 people out of 45 and one must 
remember that this high figure was obtained in cases drawn from the highest social 
strata — the cream of society — what must be the condition of the poor and middle 
classes ? Sugar was detected in the urine of 5 cases, only one person was aware 
■of it for the others it was a revelation. Unsuspected blood pressure was found 
in eight cases. 

I am just quoting these instances to give you an idea of what could be attained 
■by running a Centre of this nature on a permanent basis. The difficulties are many 
but they have to be surmounted. We need funds to run the Centre but at the same 
time we need more human material for investigation and I am sure both will be 
forthcoming liberally. 

Mr. P. G. SHAH speaking on “Survey of Human Resources of Gujarat” gave: 
•an idea of the work of this Society in various fields of research. He explained that if 
it had concentrated on a single field of activity it could not have rendered such useful 
and wide service as it has been able to achieve. Its membership would have been 
limited, specially because the number of persons interested in each subject in Gujarat 
:is so small : further, research in isolation would be full of danger while close co-opera- 
tion and joint discussion broadened the outlook and helped the avoidance of pitfalls. 
•Also, it saved effort, time and money in organisation, as several separate sub-commit- 
tees could worl£ simultaneously under a common voluntary union of research workers, 
■As long as competent committees supervised research work in various departments, 
there was no fear either for loss of effort or waste of money. 

Research could be either static or dynamic. Under static research he classified 
►efforts in the field of archaeology, prehistory, protohistory, social anthropology, 
-history of art and culture — as far as they dealt with existing conditions and tried 
to solve the past history and describe the culture of the people of thejand as it stands. 
Under dynamic research Mr. Shah described investigations leading to the dynamic 
"progress of the land and the people, and the present symposium gave a realistic 
idea of the dynamic research required to develop the present resources of our great 
| ^country. In restricting himself to human resources and biometric surveys, he em- 
phasised the great lack of the physical stamina of the Gujarati people, as discover- 
ed by various surveys conducted by this Society in respect of the adults, college 
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•students, school children and infants at birth. They have proved beyond doubt the 
great ignorance and neglect that prevails throughout the country. Research in this 
direction must be dynamic in design and planning as well as in execution. It 
must combine social work of a progressive character with research planned with the 
object of raising the physical health, social efficiency and also intellectual and moral 
standards. The human being must be envisaged in his complete social setting and 
research must be directed towards finding out the reasons of his backwardness and 
planning for the dynamic progress of society through the individual. Social research 
in India is at present limited in character and scope, but the biometric survey con- 
templated by this Society would cover not only physical health standards but by 
psychometric research arrive at normals of both mental and moral efficiency. This 
kind of research is yet to be developed in this country. 

Such work can only be begun in this area by a private research body, especially 
in subjects like geology, anthropology and psychology, which our local Universities 
have scarcely time to plan or think about, busy as they are with their own vast 
administrative problems connected with holding of examinations, etc. Several 
requests have been made to more than one Vice-Chancellor of this University, 
but no interest has been taken in any of these three subjects. The University is 
sure to develop on correct lines by the sheer force of modern conditions but pending 
such development, pioneer research in new directions must be conducted by private 
bodies. The encouragement of psychometry on correct lines will supply us the neces- 
sary data for judging whether the individual is taking the nation towards real 
progress. Just as we search for standards of physical fitness and utilise them in 
judging the progress of a nation, we must discover and use also standards for mental 
and moral fitness. While every social, educational or industrial experiment is 
changing the face of the world, science should judge its progress not on material 
basis but on higher standards by objective methods. Psychological research should 
develop a technique for measuring virtues like honesty (which includes a sense of 
fairness, frankness, truthfulness), the capacity to resist corruption and bribery, the 
.spirit of service and honour, and moral courage which include confidence, decision 
and hopefulness. While medical men are busy advising a balanced diet, the psy- 
chologists should evolve an objective standard for balance of mind for the growing 
child and youth. This kind of work requires time, trouble and immense resources, 
but these difficulties should not deter us from making humble beginnings. 

I would emphasise that if human endeavour Is to lead to a better world, the 
progress of the nation’s mind should be judged by psychometric and biometric me- 
thods, for both of which long term research demanding a number of efficient workers 
and liberal financing is necessary. But the enormity of the task need not deter us 
from making efforts on correct lines ; and if this Society appears to make plans 
.beyond its present financial and working resources, it does so in the hope and con- 
fidence that no good cause has ever suffered from want of support, if it is pursued with 
.sincerity and in the true spirit of service. 

Mr. K. S. VAKIL while' speaking on* educational planning made the following 
^remarks : — Educational Planning is a big subject. It cannot be discussed or 
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considered satisfactorily in a few minutes’ time. The first need of Maha-Gujrat is 
Universal Primary Education. Others come next to it. To meet them, however, 
we want finance and devoted workers. Unfortunately, we lack both. If we have 
two crores of rupees at our disposal for education, we can plan out and provide 
satisfactorily for all our needs. I am prepared to give myself to this work 
and do it as love’s labour. 

dMlttHl dc-fcPH &Hl. S^vii «ft. i'wH rlHlS&i 'Hill'd dMlttHt 
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• Dr. V. P. MEHTA referred to the activities of the Society during the last 
ten years. As Secretary of the Medical Sub-Committee, he stated that a -study on 
diet in Gujarati families was made by Dr. V. V, Shah while a study on anaemias, 
was being conducted by Dr. Jhatakia at the Hurkissondas Hospital. 

He then reported the latest activity of the medical, branch of the Society which 
had started a Health Centre at Parekh Building near the Opera House on the lines, 
of the Peckham Health Centre in England. He explained that there were three 
important factors necessary for the smooth running of such a Centre, viz., the 
finances, conscientious workers and a co-operating public. The first two difficulties 
were at present solved but the public co-operation was not coming forth to a 
desired extent. 

He made a personal appeal to every member of the Society to realise the impor- 
tance of getting examined at the Health Centre and requested them to voluntarily 
come forward and register their names for such periodic health examinations. 

■: The. discussion On Planning for Maha-Gujarat of Roads, Irrigation and Works 
was opened by Mr. G, D. DAFTARY who said 

It has been recognised that so far as roads are concerned, Gujarat is the most', 
ill-served area in the Bombay Presidency. In. connection with the proposed Post- .. 
War Reconstruction of Roads, Government has prepared an ambitious programme *,. 1 
afid so far as the planning of Gujarat is concerned, Rao Bahadur Kant aWala“ who is 
in charge of the work will be able to give ntore details. I would, however, confine 
my xemairks to '.the much talked off Bombay- Ahmedabad road; The absence of 
direct , road: communication between Ahmedabad and Bombay fias been keenly felt 
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and for the last 30 years, proposals to construct the missing links are being made. 
However, due to paucity of funds, much headway could not be made. 

With the starting of the Petrol-Tax fund, the prospects of making progress 
on the road" appeared brighter, but due to the objections raised by the B.B. & C.I. 
Railway on the ground of road-rail competition, the work could not be started. 
Ultimately these objections were waived on the representations of the Government 
of Bombay. 

The road does not go parallel to the B.B. & C.I. Railway as is commonly expected,., 
but in order to take advantage of existing road, it goes via Thana-Bhivandi-Vada- 
Manor-Kasa-Talasri and Vapi-Bulsar-Surat-Ankleshwar-Broach- J ambus ar-Chamara- 
Bhadran-Ariand-N adiad-Kaira and thence to Ahmedabad. (The alignment was 
shown on a map hung on the board.) : / ; ' '• \ ' 

In this alignment, the chief obstacles are several rivers and nallas which re- 
quire to be bridged,. In Thana District. alone, there are 5 such rivers, viz., Tansa, 
Vaitarna, Pinjal, Dehraja and Surya. In Surat District, Daman and Par rivers have 
been crossed by High level causeways and a bridge has been constructed across 
Auranga river at Bulsar. On the Narbada river at Broach, the old Railway Bridge 
has been converted into a road bridge. At Kaira, the Vatrak river has also been, 
bridged. . . ■ . 

Still, a good deal of work remains to be done. Besides the five bridges in Thana 
District, Ambika river in Surat District, and Mahi at Chamara in Baroda State 
require to be bridged. 

In order that Ahmedabad the Capital of Gujarat is connected with an all-wea- 
ther road with Bombay as soon as possible, it is necessary to move Government to 
give very high priority to works on this Highway. , 
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yjH Hllj yVH 8lHl*tl H^l G&l Ml J$ § 1 SHMSlHl&l «% idl tfft 
^HtoUt § ? f ml $’ 3fcv <vHl«H *HlJi‘ \S’ § ^«HW«ft aHHSlHR Hi Ml€l «/Htll 
H*cfo <U ^tgjt HHl^ft dHR<V S. HCl, dRRil =Hll cidi dfll ^ HR <vHl*fl 
dHl^l §IH ell life) d*U. HIM dll' «*HlH 1% Vr<ll cU 4®i Hdl 

3rW$. ci ^dmi H^l Jill JRHld’ £ld 4®£ clW HiJi* §. Hl^l SS^tdi ^MMl 
HUl, 5 Htit^ft HdR H4J SjmmiHt <vV d&. &W 25S-HRI HHdU’-U *Rd, 
<H|M 22C-SUH1 »|*4&*««ft <H|M, d«U HlliRl*ft ®U<sf$ <V« «HH Id 
d^ft. =MI<1 C^lRt ?i«vRlddl Hl£d 3 R *Hd«lHl€ <*Hldl ’^dl-fl & ®L H*dl4 
V{\W RM* i H ^till §. Hdi*tt ®tlittV Ill «ft H Stl4'^»U 
d&% *h! dMl HI Jill HiHHlll HIM Bd & 

=tRJtl 4l<a J^llxR Jid^Mdl Mil HR H»lMl *Wdl hi\ §. ddi 
viH'HWl RloHl &. dMi H*dt Mil «HI>Hl Hl-dMl ^ S^U ^»U 
-uR'Hldl d. IdM S^ldl ^ Idl ^Mk'Adl QruI \h<i % aft* ^UHt ^IH* 

Hid* &€ & *Hil R Hd' *HlM? \. 1 ° <HPH M,V<tddi 3 R'dL% Mil ' v H a l 31MH. 
*Hl <ld 1H iltMi 3 i«vRld4 IlVdtJMMHMi \iHl Mil vsH HH* 5 HRtSl ! ! “ilM 
Rotllldl HMl^Mi ?i9yRtddi ^dl%Hl Blfe RMH § ®l Hid H^lMl HW 

^js/ttddl Rtdl M'l ll^l <iMdl «vfc>lHlW d HIH <H*l ^HlHol ^l°vdl d^tldl 
HIH H'A^ll 5tWl<V MdlH Mldll Hlll l %' ^HRll yJd* ^ ^HlH^* M ^UHd 
SHI RHHH^ %R£Rd* 'Hid »il d^ldd -HIH M«l ^iHl HHcll 

*tdlSUHl 5ll<vdl H= =HRt m H^a 5? (HHH \\ <| Wil5? %HHl 
Mid’ ^* <i H^ 4l SHlg" ^*. 

wu«y4 MMIMi SHIH^ RRH a^l HH MM! i<l 9>. ^Rl(^i ^IH'ift 

d’H^fd sh! ^ **#«Q Mia, d'MMHlll, RlWl^l, fldld, «1<IR» %-«Uil<l 

(«lll H\ SHlH^l MlH^ll didoHL °iMl Hldl d^Md'Cl @Hfl Mil 

«y3Rdl &. HRI »ll®?, d^ld <v dfe, H<3i ^HlHl (4-|Mld Mt%, 

H4% d Bit IlMR <k<$ b^l d«tt. H HM <c 25Hd MH^’dt §. sHtH<ifl 
d'°*H oy^sHld 2?Hd iJrlHHl Mil Ji^dl ^Rli^l § »il <ll Mil ®dWg* sHdlsy £&*’|- 
HdtdMi 1^1 =(11 ®cHH 2 5^ antHil Idl ^l ©. =HlH^l dJi^' 

Riid sh! ®*-dfct dll M^]i (V^SHlll d Rild 1 @-d(cldl H*®1 

<Vdi H§Hi 2S>Hdl R5Ht4 <v^ §. “SSHlt d^ <HRl HtM^l” ^l^ll £&’ dt 
< ‘a»Hll d^ (clilM HlMl aHlH^l H^R MlH?l, ^dl^Hl H=R MtH^l, 

witH^l JiH'«l, H l HMl «idl Ml 1 «R4ldl, sh! HC-iHdl H^t ? 

MlMildl H% H^^dl Ml M Mlfedl d& . §IH dl MlH^, Ji 5 ,dl ’HdtV. H 3 R ; 
Hi«U SR SHIH^ ilA dfe. Mil =Ml HMdt ®ld Mil ^ 5}loy'dl% HW ^41 . 

cidi ^i^id, ii* ^il <i ' ■ ■ ■' ..: V' 
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SkOifcw 9. M <*414 %«UH § =4^41 ^ 4§43 
aft "Hid'd d, %M 5144*1 Hl4*4t »I^IH & ^‘l «l^f H&U 

&V-4 ®t-4lUR HtSjRl &Bl, 3 =41?? ^icu-^lav 4%-cfR =441<V^H^ 
HudR anasd §. =41 ^ p -flfcl*il 5R^t w&Sr 9. 441 @ Al 4 ®<Kd'l =41H«$ 

»Ml<y %l SMfl *(1 ^l«/4l^Hl r fl <V^ § 441 RhR S^l®! 

Reflet aniHR 4*dlS H^V 9. 4WIS <R H^dl =4^ 444%R Hi 4t 

Hilt dtlt (§d1. HV$3, 4}4LS«H adRnRddl, =441 ■#£ =44 ^ HMd 

414 $ d*ft H}dl HU %l 3<l «W?ll 4*fl. 4«Il 1*Rl 4*dl H«3l H^cfl *44 
$. nil R »UH^ ®UM^l ^14 5H4KV41 4l4d4*l 4414^1 &H 41 =414*$ 

<v4l44M a>U itHrll HU Hill ’M44t4l 'Hid 9. =41 3f^R “SUiU&fCl” 
§. =»R 4 ? -fl 44 %ft H^ -414 Mt4 =4tH4l«fi V3R 9. vft&rl, %^€»il ^4 
M 4iartl<l M 1$il4M Melt HR, H?i% 4l1 3ft 9 =4^ <*4l H#U 

44^1 4l1 §IH §. aniH^l 1^14*1 41 ^c[l4*Rl, =41H§| Hd^ldW dR ^H<% 

<"t44lldl HiSJ evbiHtW IRHldl §. (vHMhWI **l *ft 4<SJ HI It &41<V *4fci :u i 
SH)4 IRHl 4l1 <v%R Hl^fl Jft’ HU4t41 *U<v4l% (Irrigation Schemes) 4 
=414*4541 9. 


i 

. it 


^*4lW WdlilHi y,«vH44t <v4l4 **{1*4 <HRl 5*di 4% ^HJtHHRil 5 H'I 

*C^H 9. =%l 44*1 R4141-H <ft \° 4 Y» Wft HWtS Hi 9. ^ ^ 

4rI 4414*1 4&tlW s -ft m 9. »ll »R^ 4^ ?i«vRld4i. “Irrigation” 
R^ xm\ H^a* Mt4 ani^* 44. %m Hi § 5 i^ld4 ^lv4l5Hl 

Rd iiwit Rhr mini *hR 9. hri 4 ^ \d' ^h^h nmw h?. 4, ^id4i 
%{1 ml Hl<ift H^* HliHl’ii ^tff/4l4 «Vl^ 44, ^ 4 4<V4R-Hl HI‘cJ4 HW 
^ll 44 44, ^HHl iRQll adl 3 !^ 44 ^ltv4l^Hl ^\4^ °il4 1414*1 =hR 

^*«HW WHUtlHl =H4 4^314 (Irrigation) 4l1 t=lU 

| x ftaHl4l MH' iR.4141 aHl^l 9. 44*l4 to i^U ^.4aHl sdl^Ht ‘‘HHlHl 9 aH^l 
^.id tH Sll'H ^4»ll H^tdHt "HHIHI 9. 3i**4tW W«il 514*1 o/Ml4 ^l4 &=* s Ht45 
v Itlti ^4 =hi4 9. 4414 \ illi ^4wtt &**Rld Hi'd, 5?4* ^<n =41^1 
«141 h 3, % *ii\ 9. *>& ^ Rwh, 5?d 

-tiu stti «44 9. »di sd^4l dli s/SIH^H «h’^, 5Hl"4t 1 514*1 4H4U 

^H.V9 iil4l ItlHt HHl 9, =4*1 ^^1441 <hR \5d =v.3 =41^41 9. 4H. 
3?% ^1t ^ 1 orHi =41-41 44^4*1 ^5d 3 ^ 4W16 Hi 9, ^ ^41 

\h*l Si5<V 44 =4lM 9, ct, 45H ^4 4^4 ^l«/4l%^ 4^, =4l5? 

nlldtdl v^Ntctt ®H4d, a-s«U4«tt °ft«l =4*h^ 5£‘ HU4t4 =irljl(cl4t 

Wii4 4% 9. '**&, ?i<v<id4 ^4&H ^44 H# 4i1 9. tfTHni Hi 

RO’^tV 44 9, =4*1 ?i<VRld4i 414^44, 4^1, 4145, 44^1, dt^l, =4R 41, 

HR R5R *>tih 4^1511 mM §. aniH^ ^ HR4 4141 \Sd HMtV sm. 
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*$l § cl MIH »lH ^ 

4l4t *0 6wR %cu %fl ^ 

^ -3. ^ 4*11 @41 mini Ml* M* M ^ ^ Boring 

s^eimi bhK and M*H ^sMlMi =Hl* <U ?Mis £=Ll 1° Mt^ft HlfcJ 

i MW ^ ^ yi » 

fieuvtwi, ftSR ^Wi Hnht & <U ^ ** l<vrtt " HlH ^ ft ^ 

^4d ^HMl &\4i § H <u% H^ld* MW ^IH *1 H^u «l« «U*U 

4€l%4 m*-*&m*wi HhR>51 Rh £ *U|‘* s&u *131 §• *^Ml 
%a <HlSl &MU* ^ d, cUU Hl^l Mdd W <H4Hl « &• 

H ™ *iw stw tmci a H^4 vm*<\ m S a H M ^miswhw awiw m<$ « 

§ ^ dCl% Mlil °& *• Ml atdi ™ 

.*;>\a stoHi wwi §hRi %<^hi am. an *w wu muki 

MM «41 *8, ^ ias,n aa* w, a* ®>r **m** 

R3lt «iiHHt«-U V\\ 8W & *Hl M*l§ PtHH^ MS Sin iiw y§'4 dH 

a &<qn £ mm c mi Ml a, cMi*n.*wi «u5U «<ii h% «wi *m». 
^1 MSU* * 1 * *0® aioY a *w 

an 8. Ml<i£W-H cft<ytftl».«H«l, %{l Mil Ml<iCiai -$tl jh& PlH *«& 

MM miMi »u* ai a *«mi «ni «*«w &. mi* 

><UtU 5?cti (iaiMMia m* =hihr -<mai Mia. mwu » 6 

«u 5?ai aKvMi^Hi, 3 4<vMdai hm^i, ai x ai faai aij| *11 s^mimi 

:-aHia, 4<v<iaai m^mqi Rhm *Him. / _ 

§Ml, M^lddl =Hi<vai M4 5H-H M?l mi^l «Y^=a=Hld VlX Ml 

aai ofi.22 Mi.fa^Hia aiii Mvid mi^ 3 ! ^ <§mir a^iai », 

•a =Hi^ai m<mi b<m na ^aai =hru ^*. 

The discussion on Agricultural and Economic conditions of Maha Gujarat was 
held last not because of any doubt about its importance but to. suit the speakers. 

■ Sir MANILAL NANAVATI who led the discussion in a brief but masterly 
speech pointed out that there were very few studies of the agricultural resources of 
Gujarat Some of them were made by the students of the Bombay University 
Post-Graduate School. Some by the officers of the Baroda State, one by 
Dr. T. M. Mehta and two others by men working under Mahatmaji, t.e., by 
1 Mr T C Kumarappa and Mr. Babalbhai. They were mostly ordinary economic 
studies of a village, a few of a Taluka, and one for. the whole of Gujarat Some of 
these were excellent ones. This Society had so far published a few of these studies^ 
but had not undertaken any exhaustive studies by itself. For this the fault was 
- mine since the Society had appointed a small committee under my Chairmanship to 
. -carry out this research ‘some few years back. Unfortunately owing to my other 
. .p r e-occUpations I could not undertake this somewhat Very difficult piece of work. 
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I was busy with my activities with the Indian Society of Agricultural Economics— 
another Research Institution. However, I am happy to announce that this lacuna 
is go ing to be filled up by the studies we have undertaken in the Society one 
of a survey of a village in the Charotar area of the Baroda State, and another of 
a study of land economics of the Bombay Presidency. The former study is being 
made on a socio-economic basis — a sociological study comprising of every factor in 
the complex life of an Indian village. It is being undertaken with the full co-ope- 
ration of all the departments of the Baroda Government and will be ready by the 
middle of the next year. It is going to be a costly one — costing about rupees eight 
to ten thousands. Our men are working in the village since some months. In the 
inquiry we, have associated a young lady graduate so that social and religious life, 
specially the questions regarding the life of the women, may be properly studied. 
The second study is confined to the general economic conditions in the Province of' 
Bombay but we are trying to deal separately under the three districts groups — 
Northern, Central and Southern tract — and we may be able to sun- ey these conditions 
more or less in a general way. 

If this Society can find funds we may carry out further researches later on after 
seeing the results of the surveys already undertaken. If we want to raise the stand- 
ards of life of the people in the rural areas as we should, we should examine every 
aspect of their life — for to a cultivator agriculture is not a business but a way of life 
and this way is influenced by many social, religious, economic and administrative 
factors. In the reconstruction of the rural area on an efficient basis every aspect of. 
life should be carefully attended to so that each factor helps the growth of the people 
rather than Mnder it. 


As to general trends of conditions in Gujarat, I may mention here a few factors 
which should be taken into consideration when we are planning for developments 
and which will require a careful attention as the population trends are as under 


1 . Agriculture 49 60 66 Not available* 

2. Industry .. ,. 19(1881) 16 12 Do 

The 1941 figures are not yet available but as a result of the pressure of population 
on agriculture there has been an alarming growth in the number of farm servants- 
and agricultural labourers : — 

1881 1901 1911 1931 

306,928 366,204 495,050 499,540 

In spite of the development of modem industries de-industrialization is going- 
on and large masses of population are thrown cm agriculture and on rural areas. The 
consequences of these trends are seen in the diminishing size and the fragmentation of 
^qldit^s in spite of the fact that nearly 15 lakh acres of new lands are brought under 
y^jugh during the recent years. The holdings under five acres have increased from 
209,546 (with 464,556 acres) to 244,103 (504,478 acres) „ Consequently man and land* 
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is falling. But the most important phenomenon is the continuous transfer of 
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Some c omm ents in respect of each one of the publications will not be out of 
place. Most of the bulletins published by the Department of Agriculture from time 
to time deal with technical matters like soil composition and fertility, diseases of 
plants and crops, etc., and would not be of much use for om purpose. The annual 
reports of the Department too do not supply any valuable data because they 
carry a narrative of the activities of the Department during the years to which 
they relate. The annual Season and Crop Report is by far the most importa nt s< mrce 
of information on agriculture and livestock. It contains statistics of rainfall at 
different centres in the region, of cultivated and uncultivated areas and current 
fallows and double cropped lands, of areas under different crops, of irrigated lands 
classified according to the sources of irrigation, of the annual outturn of different 
cereals and pulses and of retail prices of important crops prevailing at district head- 
quarters. The same publication furnishes quinquennially figures of livestock and 
of irrigation wells and tanks. These data, however, are not satisfactory. The 
village crop register which is the primary source for most of the material embodied 
in this report is itself defective and incomplete in some respects. The drawbacks 
of the standard yield and the annawari method of calculating agricultural yields are 
well-known and they are reflected in the total outturns of cereals and pulses computed 
on their basis. The retail prices of agricultural commodites prevailing at important 
district towns are of little avail without the figures of prices actually realised by the 
farmers. The statistics of irrigation wells and tanks and livestock are comparatively 
nearer the mark, but they too are robbed of a good deal of utility because of the lack 
■of uniformity in presentation from quinquennial to quinquennial. The. annual Land 
Revenue Administration Report contains the quinquennial figures of agricultural 
holdings grouped according to their size, ownership and the source of field labour, 

• either family or hired. From the same table it is possible to ascertain agricultural 
lands owned by cultivators and non-cultivators. This publication also enables 
us to know the incidence of land revenue per acre of agricultural lands and per head 
of rural population. In addition to this, the report gives decennial figures of agricul- 
tural lands under different tenures. But these statistics only give a very rough idea. 
It will be seen that as the grouping of agricultural lands into holdings is on the basis 
of ownership instead of on the basis of area cultivated, the statistical material will 
give an erroneous impression. Furthermore, information about the extent of owner- 
ship in agricultural lands by non-cultivators will not give us a true picture of the 
tenancy problem without the knowledge of the number of partly and purely tenant 
farmers and the modes of tenancy. Similarly information regarding average inci- 
dence of land revenue will not give a correct perspective of whether the burden 
of assessment is heavy or otherwise unless it is calculated separately for different 
classes of agricultural lands and on agricultural population instead of on the basis 
of agricultural lands in general and the total rural population, respectively. The 
- material relating to the extent of different tenures has not been published since 1930. 
The Settlement Reports are an important source of information about markets, com- 
munications, holdings, tenancy, etc., but here again lack of uniform standards 
both for collection and presentation of data- reduce its worth. The sampling method 
. -which is sometimes resorted to in this cwnection.is hardly scientific. From the 
'Annual report of the Co-operative Department an idea of the movement in the year 
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of the publication is obtainable. Here also it is difficult to segregate information 
on the different aspects of the co-operative activity. For example, data about the 
number and the working of the co-operative sale societies for Gujarat are not easily 
discernable. The only additional useful information about agriculture that can be 
collected from the Census Report is about the occupational distribution of rural 
population. In this connection the lack of uniformity in the collection, compilation 
-and presentation of data has to be repeated once more. 

The above discussion relates to the examination of the information published 
officially and to assessing their reliability. There is, in addition, information on 
aspects like modes of tenancy, level of rents, land values, etc., which is regularly 
collected in the village records but which is not assembled and published. Its 
* publication would be of immense use towards the study of some of the problems of 
rural areas. 

Except perhaps for the Baroda State, statistics relating to the other native 
states of Gujarat on the lines of those available for British Gujarat are not published. 
Some of them are content with issuing the Annual Administration Reports which 
contain information of minor importance about agriculture, while others seem to 
be thinking, that even this annual publication is unnecessary. 

In addition to the Government publications discussed above, a few semi-official 
and unofficial regional rural surveys have been carried out in British Gujarat. 
They are — 

(1) Report of the Pardi Taluka Economic Inquiry Committee (Appointed 

by the Bombay Co-operative Institute). 

(2) The Indian Central Cotton Committee, Finance and Marketing of Cul- 

tivators’ Cotton in North and Middle Gujarat. 

(3) . The Report of the Bombay Banking Inquiry Committee. 

(4) Mehta, Dr. J. M. ; The Study of the Rural Economics of Gujarat. 

(5) Kumarappa, JVC. : The Survey of Matar Taluka. 

(6) Patel, A. D. : Indian Agricultural Economics. • . 

' (7) Shukla, J. B. : Life and Labour in a South Gujarat Taluka. 

(8) Mukhtyar/ G. C. : Life and Labour in a South Gujarat Village. 

No such study has been undertaken in respect of. territories covered by the 
/native states of Gujarat. AIL the above studies have been of great value in bringing 
out the problems of agriculture in the regions to which they relate. From the point 
of view of acquainting oneself with the picture of Gujarat agriculture as a whole, 
however, they do mot lead one very far because except for Dr. Mehta's work, most of 
them concentrate on the examination of the agricultural problems of the village or 
the taluka selected for the purpose. Dr. Mehta’s publication again besides being 
limited to British Gujarat is essentially based on the published data and as the 
information in the book is not supplemented by systematic field work, it fails to 
present Gujarat agriculture in its proper perspective. — 
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For a complete survey of the agricultural resources of Maha-Gujarat, therefore, 
the approach should be manifold. The existing agricultural statistics relating to 
British Gujarat should be improved and supplemented in the light of the discussion. 
The Indian states should also make available similar statistics relating to their 
territories. For certain aspects of agriculture, however, these, statistics would not 
throw any light even after they have been improved upon and for that purpose an 
exhaustive survey covering the whole land on the lines of those carried out in the 
U.S.A., Scotland and England and Wales would be necessary. For carrying this 
work successfully, co-operation of the Government of Bombay and the administra- 
tions of all the native states of Gujarat will have to be ensured because without 
that no headway can be made with, such an ambitious project. 

The hour was getting late and the proceedings had to be curtailed owing to the 
difficulties connected with the curfew order. Before the termination of the pro- 
ceedings by the singing of the national song, Vande Mataram, by Misses Sumitni 
Marfatia, Tripuri Niyogi, and Sunanda Koppiker, a vote of thanks was proposed 
by the Vice-President, Mr. P. G. Shah. 

D. B. Krishnalal M. Jhaveri, who had conducted the proceedings of the first 
Gujarat Research Conference with tact and firmness, was given a hearty vote of 
thanks and was garlanded. 

Thanks were conveyed (a) to' the University authorities for the loan of the 
Convocation Hall and other facilities connected with the exhibition ; (5) the 
authorities of the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay Natural History Society and the 
Curator Mr. R. G. Gyani ; (c) the authorities of the Health Department of the 
Bombay Municipality and Mr. Khan and the authorities of United States Informa- 
tion Service for the loan of films ; (d) to Messrs. Gyani, Sankalia Pandya and 
Drs. C. M. Mehta and V. P. Mehta for the exhibition arrangements ; (e) 
the organisers of the meeting especially Dr. D. T. Lakdawalla, Mr. T. B. Naik 
and the volunteers; (f) to the various speakers who had taken partin the 
discussions ; (g) to the delegates who had come from places as far away as Cutch, 

Ahmedabad, Baroda, Rajpipla and Poona ; and (h) to others who had attended the 
Conference. 
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individual groups of scientists. Great hopes are built upon the Report of the Bhore* 
Health Survey and Development Committee. But the action taken on over 1,200* 
pages of that voluminous report is likely to take years before any progress is realised. 
In the meantime, the funds available in Provinces for Health and Medical work are 
being frittered away in other less important directions. Although politicians and 
planners are talking glibly of plans of progress, the individual is being neglected, and 
there are definite signs that the human material in India is deteriorating. The* 
vitality and health, and consequently the efficiency and capacity of the average 
man and woman in the country are all on the downgrade, as indicated among others 
by the heavy mortality in Bengal and elsewhere during periods of shortage of food. 
A Central organisation for the study of human standards of efficiency is therefore 
overdue. 

4. The Bhore Committee's report on Health Survey and Development, and 
the previous reports of the Central Advisory Board of Health have already presented 
a gloomy picture of health conditions in the country. Witness the high rates of 
mortality, viz., death rate of 22.4 per 1 ,000 inhabitants in India as compared with 
9.1 for New Zealand and infantile mortality rate of 162 per 1,000 live births in India 
as compared with 31 in New Zealand. The incidence of infectious diseases like 
small-pox, cholera and plague, tuberculosis and malaria is high, and they are res- 
ponsible for heavy mortality and morbidity. These diseases are preventable and; 
their prevalence in the country after prolonged years of British rule, are the 
result of low standard of not only the individual health but also of sanitary, 
and public health conditions essential to healthful living, It is true that in the 
matter of sanitation and public health,, expensive departments are being run by the 
Central as well as Provincial Governments, also Hospitals and Dispensaries are being 
run by Government and by private charities ; schemes of health insurance and cash 
benefits are being considered' and the Workman’s State Insurance Bill is . already- 
published recently ; . yet the policy of the; State in the matter of encouragement of 
individual's health and prevention of diseases is still in a backward state in India,: 
while the independent measurement of physical fitness may be said to be non- 
existent. 


o. 


a i 
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Industrial efficiency . — It is well known that industrial efficiency in India is 
at a very low level for various reasons — ignorance, absence of technical knowledge 
and experience may be some of them, but the morbidity caused by various diseases 
should be considered the most important. Most of labour discontent in industrial 
areas would be allayed, if the men are well-housed, and if they are well-fed. The 
production and efficiency would increase if conditions leading to healthy life are 
assured by the provision of Sanitary conditions of living and of balanced food. The 
industrial disputes would be more easily settled if these primary wants are satisfied 
first. The healthy person is less prone to quarrel than one with unhealthy conditions 
of Jiving. The health survey of all industrial units is therefore a matter of great 
urgency both in the interests of the employer as well as the employee. The provision* 
of dispensaries and hospitals in the factories is getting more common, but the writer 
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has seen that in some cases their advantage is not taken by the labour owing to an 
unexplainable sense of distrust. There is a general apathy towards maintenance of 
health in Industrial population, which is of about the same if not worse type 
than that observed in ordinary population. To overcome this apathy and distrust, 
these industrial biometric surveys should be conducted by independent research 
organisations* . 

6. Continuous Health Survey . — The treatment and the cure of the sick and 
those afflicted with physical ailments have received some attention in the country 
but question of helping ordinary man in the street who lives a normal life 
apparently, has never been tackled adequately. The problems of the cultivation of 
human health and of encouragement of physical fitness are difficult no doubt, but 
will remain so until they are worked out in a scientific manner. The first essential 
is a regular and periodical Health Survey. Such surveys are rare in India and 
practically no data are available for ascertaining the standards of physical fitness 
of the various groups of peoples inhabiting the various climates and altitudes of 
India. Whenever we talk of the average height, weight and chest measurement, or 
lung capacity or haemoglobin percentage, the standards that are usually 
referred to are those compiled in America or England. It is usual to state that 
the normal averages in India are about 15 to 20 per cent, below 
those compiled in America or England. Some scientific work has been 

done in India in the direction of accurately determining the standards 

of physical or mental health, or physical fitness or intelligence, but the work 
cannot be considered to be adequate comprehensive or final. Similarly though it is 
usual to talk of caloric value of food being fixed at either 2,600 or 3,600 calories and 
though these estimates are based on the Nutrition Surveys carried out under the 
auspices of Indian Research Fund Association, they need to be supplemented by 
detailed and continued survey work, in various parts of the country to determine 
the standard food necessary for maintaining physical fitness in various 

occupations and climates in India. The connection between physical 
and mental health and the . inter-dependence of both on dietary habits, 
make the quantitative measurement of diet, physical and mental fitness 

the most important basis of the surveys of the human material A nation- 
wide biometric survey, providing for the measurement of these three and similar 
important factors of human efficiency is a matter of urgent and vital necessity. It 
should be initiated at a Central National Institute to be supported by Provincial 
Institutes and district organisations and small biometric laboratories in cities and 
smaller towns to serve both urban and rural areas. Such biometric laboratories, 
should be spread all over the country and would repay the expense incurred on them 
more than hundredfold, by focussing attention on the problems of the physical and 
moral progress of the nation, by cultivating and promoting health among the indi- 
viduals who are surveyed, and by preventing people from failing ill. Systematic 
efforts in the direction of promotion of health and prevention of disease are certain 
to reduce the incidence both of morbidity and disease and thus to help in conserving 
the medical and hospital resources for the really needy. ■ 
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7, Anthropometric Survey m England.— Bvm in richer and healthier countries 
like England 40 to 60 per cent, of the men who presented themselves for recruitment 
were found to be physically unfit for military service. As early ns 1904, a Committee 
on physical deterioration reported that an anthropometric survey should he initiated 
to ascertain the state of the health of the country's youth. The anthropometric 
committee which was then appointed and which worked for several years arrived at 
definite results determining measurements of norma! height and weight. The 
statistics which have been collected since the date, have established not only average 
but also standard and normal measurements. General height of population in 
Europe and America has increased at the rate of about one centimetre in every 12J 
years. There is, however* no adequate record available for arriving at any similar 
conclusion in India. There is splendid human materia] in India and Sir Robert 
MacGarrison was never tired of remarking that the Sikhs and certain races of 
Northern India whose physique and health, when they make use uf their rational 
diets in their entirety, are unsurpassed by any oilier races of mankind. Bin these 
measurements are not available and if available, cannot be made full use *4 in the 
absence of continuous biometric work,. 

8. Measurement of Health, — Three hundred years ago the average length of 
.human life in England was 80 years; today it is 61 in England and barely 28 in India.' 
Three hundred years ago, out of 1,000 babies bom. about 360 died normally in the 
first year ; today only sixty die in England ami 30 in New Zealand, but at present 
in India as many as 627 die even in large cities in the first year and many more else- 
where, The health conditions of students in Colleges and Schools a tv far from satis- 
factory and in certain amis, the average height, weight and chest measurements of 
students are falling, liven in the ease, of certain maternity hospitals patronised by 
a particular strata of Gujarati Hindus, it has been noticed' that tie* average wight 
of children at birth for. the last 15 years has .shown a definite downward trend. These 
figures should startle most apathetic of welfare workers and should call attention for 
continuous and systematic efforts for improvement in the health of the nation. 
However valuable may be the efforts made in this and another direction for 
improvement of health and fitness, whatever steps are taken to increase hospital 
accommodation and facilities, howsoever complete arrangements are made for 
physical exercise and education in sc hools and colleges, whatever expense may be 
incurred hi supplying extra milk to nursing mothers and infants, whatever efforts 
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not be of a routine character but should be conducted by determination of well 
chosen, objective tests based on pathological examination and Laboratory tests the 
continuous record of which will be of great help in detecting departures from the- 
normal and preventing the healthy men from lapsing into inefficiency or ill-health. 
These Centres should serve for the family as a whole, and replace child welfare centres 
post and antenatal clinics and immunisation or vaccination centres. The expe- 
rience for 18 years of the Peckham Health Centre near London where complete fami- 
lies are continuously health surveyed, has given abundant proof of the success of 
such surveys. The Peckham Health Centre has showed that 32 per cent, of the 
members was composed of persons who suffered from disease, 59 per cent, cases n 
which disorder was marked by compensation and who appeared to be in a state of 
well-being and only 9 per cent, were healthy. The ^experience of similar survey 
conducted by the Gujarat Research Society in Bombay City though for during a short 
initial period shows that the conditions here are worse even among the class of people 
who are expected to be able to take better care of their health. Eighteen people were 
suffering from anaemia out of 45, and unsuspected cases of blood pressure (8) and sugar 
(5) were detected. It has also been established beyond doubt that if continuous 
health survey work and if continued medical advice after the periodical overhaul is 
carried out, the annual cost should not exceed about Rs. 15 per person in the case- 
of Centres with 1,000 families. If the health surveys are combined with collection 
of data for research purposes, an annual expenditure of Rs. 60,000 per 1,000 families 
or 4,000 persons or Rs. 15 per individual cannot be considered prohibitive. 

10. Nutrition Laboratory . — Questions of diet and nutrition status can be simul- 
taneously?' tackled in these laboratories if they? are properly equipped and suitably 
manned. With the addition of a qualified health visitor who will measure the diet 
in each family under proper supervision of a qualified and experienced dietetician,, 
valuable material can be obtained also for diet survey?. It will provide a continuous 
and systematic check on various theories of diet and secure for the healthy individual 
proper advice to change his diet before he falls ill and becomes a strain on the busy 
practising physician, whose time has to be reserved for the sick. The Nutrition 
Laboratory will have a chemical section where all experiments on the chemistry of 
food and food materials will be conducted. 


11. Psychometry . — A healthy mind is no less valuable an asset than the healthy 
body and a small psychological laboratory which can examine the psychological 
reactions of the normal healthy? person will be of great importance in connection 
with the health surveys conducted at this Biometric Institute. Our schools and 
colleges turn out thousands of students from their portals after a so-called education 
which is based on a system of examination of the cramming capacity of the individual. 
True education should evolve all the latent human and humane faculties, and the 
survey* should bring out by objective methods whether our nation is progressing to- 
wards better mental and ethical standards. Not only should the facts of knowledge 
be collected during the scholastic career, but education should ensure the develop- 
ment of the faculties necessary for acquiring more knowledge and for utilisation of 
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the knowledge in securing the healthy evolution of the society. Not merely deter- 
mination of standard intelligent tests or intelligent quotients, should be a function 
of this laboratory, but it should by further research and investigation devise reliable 
methods for testing the ethical qualities of the modern man. The post-wui conditions 
prevailing in the world demand a much nobler type of manhood than ever before 
If our civilisation is to progress and to resist the forces of evil, of self-aggrandisement 
bribery and corruption, the modern man has to develop the capacity to be selfless 
and self-reliant, to be fearless and yet respectful, to possess a sense of honour and a 
spirit of service. Now some of these and allied faculties are capable of scientific 
determination by objective methods. Such scientific evaluation is essential and even 
though it has not been so far attempted on large enough scale, but it should be con- 
tinually exercised in the psychometric laboratory attached to the Biometric Insti- 
tutes. Such research would be of help in determining the methods of treatment for 
delinquent and abnormal children and also in securing vocational guidance. So 
much money and time of the students and the educational institutions is wasted by 
the drafting of the wrong type of students for studies for which their mental equip- 
ment is not fitted. If this wastage of effort could he saved, if students are given 
correct vocational guidance before it is too late, the money saved will be much more 
than the cost of this research laboratory. 

12. Financial Requirement s . — The minimum financial requirements of a Pro- 
vincial Biometric Institute would be at least about five lacs for building and equip- 
ment for anthropometric, psychological and health testing, for chemical and diet 
surveys, and for a psychological laboratory. It would require n minimum 
recurring expenditure of Rs. 80,000 per annum. It would secure untold benefit to 
at least about four thousand persons the recurring cost coining to barely Rs, 20 
per individual per annum. 

13. Scarcity of Trained Staff .- The supply of medical skill, hospital care, medi- 
cmes and even nursing is a part of the present profit economy which requires scarcity 
for its success. Dr* W&nbasse, the author of valuable study on co-operative medi- 
erne, in a well-reasoned statement complains that though in U.S.A. as many as 38 
per cent, of the population get no medical treatment when they are incapacitated by 
disease, medical colleges are still being urged to produce fewer doctors in conformin' 
with the economy of scarcity. The main principles that govern the medical profession 
at present are those of profit and scarcity of economy and these should be replaced 
by a definite purpose to prevent sickness and to heal disease in the interests of patients. 
Asm other spheres of life, the practice of medicine should be based upon the supremacy 
of the consumers interests and upon the economy, not of scarcity but, of abundance. 

he aim of the medical profession should be not "How can doctors get more income" 
bat how can patients get more Doctors and better Doctors.” It is both natural 
and essential that the people who use the sources, who pay the bilk, who suffer the 
pams* and who do the dying should control the business, it is the experience in 
America that when medical colleges in the U.S.A. were owned and administered by 
Physicians they w^e of a very low grade, and that thehigh grade medical colleges and 
aed, financed and controUed by laymen. The splendid hospitals there 
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which are the ornament of modern civilisation are owned financed and controlled by 
laymen. Worker’s control of industry in the present society, whether sewing shoes 
in a factory or wounds in a hospital, does not tend towards success. It must how- 
ever be recognised that control of financing and organisation either of medical col- 
leges or hospitals should militate against the medical control of medical affairs. The 
{physicians’ position is that of a managerial expert or superintendents or technical 
♦experts in other industries, and consumer control should not meddle in the affairs 
«of the expert ; but it must be recognised that the experts must and should be changed 
when the results are not satisfactory or can be improved by the change. 

As compared with the American conditions described by Dr. Wanbasse, the 
paucity of doctors in India is very great. Against the existing supply of 47,000 
Doctors and 7,000 Nurses the minimum requirements of India as reported by the 
Bhore Committee are 1,85,000 doctors and 7,40,000 nurses. With such a keen and 
chronic shortage of medical men for hospital work, it would be preferable to get the 
health work done by trained non-medical men working under the supervision of 
few Doctors and science graduates without a full medical degree and graduates with 
Physiology, microbiology, with training or taste for statistics would prove equally 
useful as Doctors whose services should be utilised mostly for the sick and suffering. 
The supply of technicians and other trained assistants will increase when Biometric 
surveys are made more common, regular and recurring by the establishment of a 
National Biometric Survey. , 

14. The Plan . — The National Biometric Plan assumes a Central National 
Biometric Institute with provincial and district units. But pending the formation 
■of such a countrywide organisation, the work of health measurement, health educa- 
tion, and health surveys must be begun, on however modest scale in individual cities 
•or towns providing their own health centres, either independently or by attachment 
to existing hospitals or dispensaries. 

Such health centres ought to be run on self-supporting basis — this has been done 
at Peckham — even though beginnings have to be made by charitably inclined per- 
sons duly supported by research-minded medical men. The prepayment system of 
medical relief followed in America by large groups of families running into millions, 
the Blue Cross movement there, and the famous industrial welfare hospitals run by 
Kaiser-Garfield on the workmen’s contribution of seven cents a day — are pioneers 
in the right direction. Even in India, it is well-known that secondary high schools 
and university colleges are run on profit-making or at least self-supporting basis; 
similarly, several good private hospitals and most of the mission hospitals in India 
thriving and prospering. A health centre can, therefore, be run on a self-supporting 
basis and should provide for sufficient savings. to repay back the capital borrowed at 
the start. The writer’s experience in running such a health centre convinces him that 
provided good, efficient and prompt service is rendered under conditions congenial 
to the parties undergoing periodical health examination and if sound and practical 
advice is available, the annual charge necessary to make the institution on a self- 
supporting and non-profit-making basis would not be too heavy for an individual to 
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or Special investigation or treatment may raise tlx- amonm to a prohibitive li-nire. 

15. Co-operative Medical Societies.- -Such health centres can also he run on 

co-operative lines. After the initial difficulties in formation of a health centre are 
overcome, its continuance may he. planned on the basis of a co-operative society 
While the centre serves as a biometric tmii for the collection of statistics for the healthy 
there is nothing to prevent its being continued on a permanent prepayment basis 
which may include flu- preventive and health protection work and iim\ extend further 
to medical treatment of the same persons when they become m, L Stieh a proa- 
dm e would combine the follow up plan lor the rich and also provide the continuity* 
of and health observation by the same doctor. The. family doctor can serve well 
about 150 families and on a co-operative basis should be' satisfied with a feed 
payment of Rs, 600 per mensem. For u monthly payment of Ks, 4 per month pet 
family for the doctor himself and for a similar smaller payment to meet 
the other expenses of the centre, the unit can be self-supporting. The Doctor 
can retain the functions of a family physician and command the diag. 
nostic facilities for X-Ray, blood chemistry, and other tests which he cannot com- 
mand as an isolated single practitioner. There are many other plans for prepaid 
medical relief which can secure for tin* average family sufficient help of a preventive 
nature to give timely warning of incoming illness 1 
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vincial Biometric Institutes cannot wait. They must be taken in hand immediately- 
and the building sites and building programme for National Biometric Institute should' 
be considered as being not less important than National Physical or Chemical Labora- 
tories.' Human standards and efficiency are certainly of greater importance than 
problems connected with Physics and Chemistry and Technology. If these labora- 
tories are given large grants and are not expected to be self-supporting, the Biometric- 
Institutes, Laboratories or Health Centres should not be treated less liberally. Once- 
these movements are started and are given adequate momentum, the Health Centres. 
which serve the double purpose of giving health advice to the families and of 
securing reliable initial data for healthy normal persons, would become self-support- 
ing somewhat in the following way. Ten to fifteen per cent, of the cost may be re- 
covered from the party benefiting, ten to fifteen per cent, from the employer (who will 
get more regular and efficient work if the employee’s health is kept in good condition) 
fort}- to fifty per cent, from the State as research grants for the collection of reliable- 
health data, fifteen to ten percent, from charity, and fifteen per cent, from the insur- 
ance companies whose risks of loss from premature death get lightened by the con- 
tinuous and periodical health check up. The income tax act of 1946 has made spe- 
cial provisions for relief of income tax to those employers who spend money on re- 
search on medical welfare of the employees and the family health surveys and Bio- 
metric studies would have a special claim for such research grants. Apart from the - 
financial contribution, the scientific contribution of the medical men for this kind 
of work, viz., health promotion and protection, and prevention of disease, will be of 
the highest value. As Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru recently declared at the meeting 
of Association of Physicians, the medical profession provides the noblest instrument 
of public service. The duty of physicians is not only to maintain certain ethical 
standards in their work but to infuse a scientific spirit in their method of approach 
to the life’s problems and to teach the art of living to the Co mm unity This em- 
phasis of the preventive side of the medical men’s duties as compared with the 
curative, by the Head of the National Government gives pro mis e of sound support 
from both the Central and Provincial Governments for the Biometric Plan which 
stands for the continuous objective record of the present state and progress of human 
life all over the country, as judged by international standards of physical, mental 
and moral health.' 

1 8, Conclusion . — Even after securing a priority for the preventive side of medi- 
cal work, the objective of the Biometric plan cannot be secured in a haphazard 
manner. The problem of utilizing to its best capacity the human material in 
India deserves immediate attention inspite of hundreds of ether problems waiting 
for solution. A definite policy together with a National Biometric Institute at 
the centre together with similar institutes at the provinces and branches in the 
Districts deserve to be taken in hand without delay. Sound initial record of 
reliable statistics prepared on countrywide basis under standard conditions is a 
great necessity for making the best use of the vital forces of the growing nation. 
It should be examined whether any supplementary standards need be laid down 
in addition to those mentioned in this paper, viz., height (standing and sit ting ). 
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weight, chest (with and without expansion) , biood groupin 
haemoglobin, white and red blood corpuscles, sugar and albi 
parasite in stool. Similarly uniform methods should be laid dow 
of composition of diets and of nutritional status of individual: 
Laboratory tests for intelligence, personality and mental litne 
developed by strenuous years of research. These 
worked under one organisation with definite and well laid 
It would be a complacency of the most unscientific type b 
statisticians or a statistical Laboratory will in course of time be 
random statistics for normal healthy 
busy city hospitals or dormant village dispe 
for woo be to the country that neglects its health ! 


ig, wood pressure, 
umin in urine, and 
■n for determination 
s. Psychological 
s have yet to be 
various Laboratories must be 
out plan of research. 
:t> expect that a few 
- able to pick up 
persons from the material snatched from 
usuries. Let there be no delay 
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HOSPITALISATION IN GUJARAT 
Dr. Jivaraj N. Mehta 

At the discussion that took place on 17th November during the Symposium on 
Planning for Greater Gujarat, questions of health and physical fitness were given 
great importance. Better health involves sounder hospitalisation and the scheme of 
hospital organisation through the instrumentality of a Hospital Society as envisaged 
by Dr. fivaraj Mehta as detailed hereunder will demand urgent attention. Dr. 
Mehta’s reputation and experience as the administrator of the King Edward Memorial 
Hospital, Bombay, for a period of over 16 years right from its commencement in 1926 
■adds special value to this practical contribution to the solution of the pressing problem 
■of medical relief in the country . — Editors. 

Name. —The name of the Society shall be the Gujerat Hospitals Society. 

Aims and Objects 

1. To provide medical and surgical treatment of all approved kinds and in 
accordance with the best possible standards in different parts of Gujerat, Kathiawar 
and Cutch and in adjacent territories ; and as a part thereof and a necessary corollary 
thereto, to encourage and provide opportunity, means and material for the study and 
investigation of human ailments, infirmities and injuries and the causes, prevention, 
relief and cure thereof ; and the study and investigation of problems of health, hygiene, 
sanitation and public welfare and promotion of medical, surgical and scientific learn- 
ing, skill, education and investigation, all for the betterment of human health and 
•well-being generally by such means and in such manner as may seem appropriate to 
the Governing Body of the Society. The object of the Society is to train Medical 
and Nursing missionaries for the service of India. 

2. To start medical institutions and undertake the management of such insti- 
tutions existing in the said areas and in other parts of the country which may be 
entrusted to the Society for the purpose on such conditions as may be decided upon 
by the Governing Body of the Society in each individual case, subject to the aims and 
•objects referred to in (1) above. 

3. To offer every assistance to private donors who may be desirous of starting 
public medical institutions in any area in any part of the country on such conditions 
as may be decided upon by the Governing Body of the Society , and to undertake 
the management thereof, if so desired, on such conditions as may be decided upon 
by the Governing Body of the Society ; subject to the aims and objects i ef erred to 
in (1) above. 

The purpose of the Society is essentially to provide medical relief, etc., with the 
help of medical officers keen on offering their services in a missionary spirit , they 
being paid such salaries and allowances as may be laid down by the Managing Coun- 
cil from time to time ; it being understood that the Society will give them adequate 
-remuneration necessary for the maintenance of their families in accordance with 
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their professional qualifications, status in life, and for the education of their children ■ 
provision being also made for pensions according to rules to be made in this behalf. 


4. The Registered Office of the. Society will be situated in 
Bombav/Ahmedabad in the Province of Bombay. 


General - i liminislnilioii 


5. The affairs of the Society will be under the general control oi the Governing 
’"Body to be constituted as per paragraph 6 hereunder ; the administration of the 
Society being carried on by the Managing Council to be appointed by it as in para- 
graph (7) hereunder. The Managing Council may apjxiint Local Advisory Commit- 
tees to help in tin*, administration of individual institutions situated in the different 
parts of the countrv. 


(i The Governing Body will consist of Foundation members and of s 
donors us have contributed Rs. 5,000 and above, either in cash or in property o: 
kind, to the Funds of the Society. Incase the donation is from a Trust or in the he 
of a Joint Stock Company or a joint family or a group of people, the said Trust 
Company or Family or Group of people shall indicate the name of the person to la 
nominated on the Governing Body. Ten Members of the Governing Body will 
elected by those donors who have contributed more than Rs. 1.000 and less tl 

Rs. 5,ooo. ■ ;y v - 

/Tv.'.vqi/./ C'.naii; 

7. The Managing Council will consist of Life members of the Society who i 
be elected from the Medical Staff of the Society and of Ordinary members of 
Society who will he appointed by the governing. The Strength of the Life t 
Ordinary members of the Council, may be 40% and 60%, respsetively. 

Every donor of a lakh of rupees and above, either in cash or in property or 
kind shall he a member of the Managing Council, 

In the Managing Council shall bo also representatives of the >, bridal S tiU f 
the Society to be elected us per conditions to be laid down in this regard. 

Working Committee 

S. The Managing Council may appoint a Working Committee for the da 
administration of the Society and may delegate such of its powers as may bo docid 
apon by it from time to time ; at least a third of the members of such Work; 
Committee shall be from amongst those Life Members who are elected on 1 
Managing Council by the Board of Life Members. 
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S. The Managing Council shall have the power :- 


(«) 


(b) 


To purchase, hire, rent or otherwise acquire lands or buildings m any 
part of India, or to accept leases thereof, and on such lands to erect 
buildings for the works and purposes of the Society ; also to construct 
hospitals, infirmaries, sanitaria, dispensaries and laboratories and other 
medical institutions as also to erect bungalows, houses, chawls, 100ms, etc 
for the officers, workmen, labourers and servants of the Society. 

To purchase the necessary machinery equipment, instruments, appara- 


tus, furniture, drugs, chemicals, articles of dietary, clothing 


(c) 


id) 


■ie) 

If) 


<g) 


■iM 


v) 

O') 


and stores 


in general required for the purposes of the various institutions undei 
the care of the Society. 

To let, sell, improve, manage, develop, lease, mortgage, dispose of, turn 
to account or otherwise deal with all or any part of the propel ty of the 
Society in such manner and upon such terms and conditions in all 1 ex- 
pects as the Council may think fit and to accept payment or satisfaction 
for the same in cash or otherwise. 

To improve, extend, repair, add to, alter and enlarge all 01 any of the 
buildings, premises and other things for the time being the piopeity of 
the Society and to expend for such purpose from time to time such 
sums of money as the Council may deem necessary or expedient. 

To advance, deposit, or lend money securities and property to or with 
such persons and in such terms as may seem expedient. 

To undertake the payment of all rent and performance of all covenants, 
conditions and agreements contained in and reserved by any' lease that 
may be granted or assigned to or to be otherwise acquired by the Society, 

To purchase the reversion or reversions or otherwise, acquire the 
freehold or feesimple of all or any part of the lands for the time being 
held under lease by the Society. 

To appoint medical officers, nurses and other staff necessary for the 
proper working of the institutions under the Society and to fix then- 
grades of salaries, allowances and other remuneration that may be paid 
to such staff, also to frame pension rules, for the individual officers join- 
ing the Society on a missionary basis and provident fund rules for 
the other members of the staff. 

To fix duties of the various employees under the Society and to frame 
rules of conduct for their guidance. 

To delegate any of its powers to the Working Committee or other 
Committees consisting of such member or members of the Council as 
it may think fit, and it may from time to time revoke and discharge any 
such Committee, either wholly or in part and either as to persons or 
purpose ; but every Committee so framed shall in exercise of the powers 
delegated to it, conform to all such regulations, as may from time to 
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time be prescribed by the Council. All acts done by such Committee- 
in conformity with such regulations and in fulfilment of the purpose 
of their appointment, shall have like force and effort as if done by the 
Board. 

To delegate from time to time all or any of these powers and autho- 
rities to the Working Committee with the power to the latter to 
sub-delegate and to make, vary and repeal bye-laws for the regulation 
of the affairs of the Society, its officers and servants. 

To delegate such of its powers as it may be permissible from time 
to time to the Chairman, Vice-Chairman, Treasurer and Secretary of the 
Society, or to any other member of the Council for any specific purpose, 
to Local Advisor}’ Committee or to any Officer or employee of the 
Institution as may be considered advisable by the Council for the efficient 
and smooth working of the various institutions of the Society. 

(A) To appoint local advisory committee, if so desired, for the various insti- 
tutions under its care and to frame rules for the working of the same. 

{/) To invest any moneys of the Society in Trust and Securities or in deben- 
tures or Cumulative Preference Shares of such Companies whose secu- 
rities are included in the lists of Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and 
Ahmedabad Stock Exchanges. 

{m) To open accounts, current or fixed, with any bank or bankers or shroffs 
or merchants or a firm or company and to pay into and to withdraw any 
money from such account or accounts. 

(«) To lend money, either with or without security to the members of the 
staff on such terms as may seem expedient. 

(o) To make advances of such sum or sums of money upon or in respect of 
or for the purpose of muchinarios, equipment, stores or any other pro- 
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ances, gratuities towards eitner oy way oi annual paymeu ts ui «. *um^ 
sum, and to make payments towards insurance and to form and contri- 
bute to provident and benefit fund, to or for such persons. 

s) To create any reserve fund, insurance fund, or any other special fund 
whether for depreciation or for repairing, insuring, improving, extending 
or maintaining any of the property of the Society or for any other pur- 
pose conducive to the interests of the society. 

{/) To do ail such other things as are incidental or conducive to the attain- 
ment of the above objects or any of them. 

{u) To institute, conduct, defend, compound or abandon any legal proceed- 
ings by or against the Society or its officers or otherwise concerning the 
affairs of the Society and also to compound and allow time for payment 
or satisfaction of any debts due and of any claims or demands by or 
against the Society and to refer any claim or demand by or against the 
Society to arbitration and observe and perform and enforce any awards - 
made therein. 

(v) To appoint a person or persons as Trustees to accept and hold in trust 
for the Society any property belonging to the Society or which may be 
otherwise vested in or transferred to the Society or in which it may be 
interested for any other purpose ; and to execute and do all such deeds 
and things as may be required in relation to any such trust and to pro- 
vide for the remuneration of such trustees. 

(?$>) To give award or allow or provide any bonus, pension, gratuity or com- 
pensation or convenience to any employee of the Society or the widow, 
husband, children or dependants that may appear to the Council just 
and proper, whether such employee or dependants, etc., have or have not 
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seconded at a meeting of the Board of Life Members and carried by a zf* majority 
of the total members of Life Members and unless after such election lie signs 
.a declaration to the effect that he will faithfully abide by the objects of the 
Society incorporated in its Memorandum of Association and that he is willing 
and promises to work according to the Rules and Bye-laws in force for the time 
being and unless that election is sanctioned by the Council and .unless he signs 
,a declaration in a prescribed form embodying the pledges hereinafter men- 
tioned. Every Life Member shall be responsible to the Council for his 
general conduct. 

Note : — (a) At such elections such of the Life Members as may be unable to attend 
the meeting may communicate their votes in writing before the final 
Voting. • ■.■'■■■'V ‘ ^ 

(&) A fraction less than a half shall be omitted and a fraction greater than 
a half shall be counted as one. 

Pledges 

14 Every Life Member at the time of admission shall take the following 
nine vows : — 

1. The interests of the Society shall always be the first in my thoughts and 

I will give to its service the best that is in me. '* ’ 4 

2. In serving the Society I will seek no personal advantage for myself or 
members of my family or my friends. 

3. I will regard all Indians as brothers and work the advancement of all 
without distinction of caste or creed. 

4. I will be content with such provisions for myself and my family, if any, 
as the Society may be able to make, I will devote no part of my energies 
to earning money for myself. All monies earned by me or gifts given 
tome in lieu of professional attendance or as an Examiner for Examining 
RhHiac; nr for Life Insurance Companies or otherwise will devolve in full 
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6. I will engage in no personal quarrel with anyone. 

7. I will not bear office in any political association or such have anything 
whatever to do with the management or conduct or publication of any 
political paper. 

8. I will not take part in any movement from which the Council may spe- 
cially exclude the Life Members* 

9. I will always keep in view the aims of the Society and watch over its in* 
terests with the utmost zeal, doing all I can to advance its work. 1 will 
never do anything which is not in keeping with the objects of the Society. 

Honorarium , Allotmnces , etc . 

15. Life Members would be paid an honorarium of Rs. 250-15-400-25-500-30-740 
and such Dearness Allowance as may be necessary from time to time; the starting 
honorarium depending upon : — 

(t) academic career, 

(it) the nature of previous professional experience 9 and 

(Hi) any other qualifications they may have. 

They would be supplied rent-free quarters and certain furniture as per scale 
fixed in this regard. In case quarters are not available, they would be paid a house 
rent as per scale fixed for different localities. 

For married Life Members an allowance of Rs. 50 pan. would be paid for wife, 
and allowance of Rs. 20 for each child ; the maximum allowance for wife and children 
not exceeding Rs, 100 per mensem. 

Provident Fund : 6J% contribution, 
subscription. 

Life Members would also have at their disposal necessary conveyance as per 
scale to be fixed in this behalf for their professional duties or for the work of the 
Society. If the work of the Society required journeys to be undertaken, the cost of 
such journeys shall be borne by the Society as per rules made in this behalf. 

Each Life Member will be insured by the Society to the extent of Rs. 20,000 pay- 
able at death, the insurance to be in favour of the Secretary of the Council for the 
time being, * i L L; :'L, L;' 

In case a Life member desires to be insured for a larger amount, the additional 
premium would be paid by the person concerned. 

Associate Members 

Would be paid a honorarium of Rs. 150-15-250-20450 and such Dearness 
Allowance as may be necessary from time to time, the starting salary depending 
upon their academic career and nature of previous hospital experience. 
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Rent-free quarters or rent in lieu thereof. 

Conveyance ; — 

Allowance of Rs. 30 p.m. for wife, and Rs. 15 for each child ; the maximum 
allowance for wife and children not exceeding Rs. 80 per mensem. In case the 
children are attending colleges after they reach the age of 18, such allowance will 
he continued upto the age of 22 at the most (and 25 in the case of professional studies) 
provided their academic career continues satisfactory, subject to the approval of the 
Managing Council each vear after the asre of 18. This would also apply to the 
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Dr. K. S. Mhaskar, M.A., M.D., B.Sc., D.P.H., D.TJML&H., etc. 

Among the many problems that face a nation, health problems ought to rank 
first, if it aspires to a place in the map of the world ; and no health problem is of greater 
importance to a nation than maternal and infant welfare. If took, however, 
thirty years for the best of western nations to realize that public health measures 
which include such environmental services as asphalted roads, water supply, drainage, 
•quick removal of night soil and street garbage, etc., alone, can not eliminate nor con- 
trol the high sickness rate or the death rate among infants which prevailed in those 
•days. Infants have special problems of their own which have to be approached in a 
different way than those of adults. 

Another factor which led them to consider maternal health and infant welfare as 
of prime importance was the shortage of healthy recruits for the first great war of 
1914-18. Healthy recruits can only result if boys are healthy ; the nations therefore 
considered the child in the school as the yardstick of a nation's health. The medical 
profession however soon discovered that the child in the school, in general, is the pro- 
duct of malnutrition, unhealthy rearing and unhealthy surroundings at home, and no 
attempt of theirs in the school would make this child a whole man, unless they too 
' shifted in part their field of activity to a still earlier age. 

From both humanitarian and utilitarian standpoint it is of extreme importance, 
therefore to ensure to the expectant mother safe conduct through pregnancy, labour 
and lactation period, and to the infant and the child, growth, and development into 
full manhood or womanhood. The problem has been solved in some countries and is 
capable of solution in India if we have medical and social agencies to carry on the 
work and the wherewithal to pay for it. 

Health measures are never so spectacular as medical measures undertaken for 
the relief of human suffering are, nor can they be computed in the form of assets and 
liabilities in a balance sheet. The returns are sure but slow, and often demonstrate 
themselves in an entirely different sphere and after a period of years. Good tarred 
roads in a city serve the purpose of smooth fast traffic ; but by allaying dust nuisance 
they control many throat and lung infections including tuberculosis. Good water- 
supply prevents many waterborne diseases like typhoid, cholera, etc., makes drainage 
and removal of waste a simple matter, allays dust when sprinkled on roads and can 
give aesthetic pleasure when used for gardening purposes. 

Such measures as these are usually included under public health measures. But 
there are many more individual health measures whose benefits are still more vague 
•and incomprehensible. The assertion of America that a child bom to-day can on the 
>verage Iive upto 80 years of age, is based on the increasing amount of education in 
its aspects including physical education, and on individual health measures that 
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are sure to increase in quality and quantity during subsequent aecaaes. mete 
less absentism resulting in greater production of wealth and there is more appli- 
cation to work resulting in its high-grade quality. The whole economic level is 
raised ; there is more freedom for recreation and for accomplishment of intelligent 
pursuits. 

Health work can be grouped into three divisions in their order of importance : 
Maternal and Child Welfare, Student Welfare and Adult Welfare. These are, how- 
ever, so intermingled with one another that it is difficult to state where one begins 
and the other ends, nor is it practicable to keep them entirely separate, if full value 
for the energy and money spent on them is to be realized. 

Mothering a child is not so difficult as the mothering of an expectant mother ; 
for while the former can be achieved by many of the literate and good intentioned 
persons, the latter requires specialized and organised medical help. Obstetric spe- 
cialists, general practitioners, midwives and maternity hospitals took up in western 
countries the important task of maternal welfare. Ante-Natal and midwifery prac- 
tice was at one time in England, in the hands of so-called midwives, as it is at present 
in India. The Medical Act of 1915 gave power to the Local Authorities to provide 
for the medical care of the mother before, during and after labour and of the child 
until the school-going age. The Welfare Clinics mark the beginning of a new social 
era for the uplift of the masses, especially that of the mother and her child. 

The desultory school medical inspection at this period showed a similar sad 
state of affairs and the urgent need for medical supervision of children in the early 
years of life. The child welfare movement derives now-a-days its powerful stimulus- 
from school medical inspection. The final aim of the school children welfare is to 
prepare the child to step from the school into vocational life with a sound body and' 
sound mind, and it is the duty of the school physician to advise parents on the basis 
of his knowledge of the physical development and mental condition, about the- 
vocation the child can take up thereafter. The Welfare work among children of one 
generation is followed right upto adolescence and reproductive maturity. The chain 
thus extends from the parents of one generation to those of the next, that is through 

one complete turn of the reproductive cycle. 

Enough, is not yet done for the normal child. Provision of milk and meals, 
teaching of physical recreation and games and instruction in hygiene are yet inade- 
quate. The best type of citizen can only be produced by a balance between sound, 
physical education, and and eye training and book work. A trained school medi- 
cal officer is a necessity in these days. Uncleanliness, dental decay, defects and 
diseases of the eye, ear, nose and throat, malnutrition and crippling reqmre careful 
watching. 

The school medical service has been the means of introducing directly or in- 
directly school clinics, school baths, school canteens, school nurses child puknce 
clinics, stammering ciasses. vocational classes for selected children, special schools 
for defective children, care committees, open air schools, school camps, play-ground 
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•classes, schools for mothers, mother-crafts classes, nursery schools, and sanitary and 
"health equipment of school buildings. 

This service is the greatest social development. Inspection revealed the defect 
and led to its treatment and amelioration ; disease is checked and death postponed ; 
parent’s interest is awakened ; the individuality of the child is enhanced. The teacher 
knows the physical and mental capacity of each pupil and imparts to him suitable 
education. The growth of the child, physical, mental and moral is now the criterion 

In 1937, there were more than 2,000 school clinics in England providing every 
variety of treatment, 4,000 school nurses at work and 264 school feeding authorities. 
The ever widening sphere of school clinics brought the realization of supporting 
Maternity and Child Welfare Schemes. Their Education Act of 1944 accepts all 
responsibility of the child and provides Total Education , — intellectual, physical, 
moral, ethical, aesthetic, vocational and spiritual. Their schools are essentially 
health education centres and secondarily for other educations. India is a. century be- 
hind in school welfare. 

' This welfare movement is essentially preventive. It is a work that is at all 
times more difficult and less attractive than the curative, ft was until recently the 
essence of public health work. To-day public health work aims' at. the ideal of 
positive health and a healthy individual is the goal to which all health organisations 
in western countries aspire. At the centre of them all stands the supervision of the 
school physician at the periphery are wide and small nets of health stations for 
mothers, infants, little children, adults, the sick, the cripples, and the defectives. 
It is a net from which few escape. 

Health Centres for Adults " ’ 

Another experiment which has been brought to a successful issue after a period 
o£j25 years is that of the Peckham Health Centre which started with a humble begin- 
ning and included at the end over 2,000 families. This centre provided health educa- 
tion,, health examination and health advice not only to individuals but also in rela- 
tion to the whole family. The family was the Unit of measurement and everything 
that conduced to the betterment of the persons was provided. Canteens on approved 
lines, recreations, gymnasia, reading rooms, social events and intellectual fare of the 
best; was provided and every facility was available for the individual to attain his 
ideal of Positive Health. 

% " There are now three Health Centres and those too 'Tree” in Bombay and 
Khar ^ or. rather in the whole province, one started two years ago by an Insurance 
Company for the benefit of any individual who desires guidance and the 
other two 5 by the Gujarat Research Society. They are still in ’search of 
encouragement and adequate clientele. 

Organisation ef Welfare ’ : 

the ilx>ve three welfares requires different ki&d&iaf orginfeationis but 
their evolution is’ihe same the world over.* * Them haw been^orfgmal 
hav6 devdopedlhdepehdeMy and with time have formed 
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and are forming a united system. All efforts are directed to intensify «nd to i econo- 
raize the welfare work and also to popularize the same among a class oi people who 
have no such help or organisation among them. 

Health Centres for Mother & Children 

The arrangements for welfare mothers naturally unite with those of infants and 
small children, so that these three sections form a homogenous whole. 1 hese centres 
can be classified as those for (1) Outside Welfare, (2) Semi-Institutional Welfare and 

The chief object of each of them is the waltare of the 
of medical advice and minor therapeutic aid. 

t or object to be 
ck aid in rearing 
as well. This is 
. It includes in- 
; classes, nursing 

careT^ first-aid classes, health exhibitions, lectures and publicity in the press. 

The Health Unit usually contains all the activities of a Health Centre for mother 
and child and has in addition the facility of a Maternity Home. Four such Units 
exist at present in this province: Sirur & Chakan in Poona District Bhilawadi m 
Satara District and a fourth at Palghar m Thana District. Each of these r 
in charge of a Medical Officer who has under her about four or five Health 
Visitors and eight or ten Midwives. The Health Visitor is mua Uy gn-en a c^rg 
of 8,000 people and a workable unit thus caters for a population ot 40,000 or 

less, according to the area that is to be covered. 

The Health Visitor gives free health and nutrition advice and directs the mother 
to the Maternity Home in case there is likely to be trouble. She hunts up assiduously 
all infants in her area as it is important to get hold of infants as ear, y as poas.Me and 
to get the mothers to visit the centre as soon as they are able to do so. This is 
indeed a difficult task where the mother is employed as a labourer and has to earn her 

living. 

The Health Visitor of the present day is a trained w 
education. She is chosen for her sympathy and tact, 
officer between the home and the health centre. 

Semi-Institutiona L Welfare is 
brings order, economy and expert aid. 
toddler clinics render useful aid to i 
the day. : 

institutional welfare takes the persons cared ioi 
lodges them in institutions day and night to receive 
Maternity Homes are outstanding examples of s 
rest, freedom from worry and a chance to regain h< 
few of the advantages they offer. The variety of 


(3) Institutional Welfare, 
mothers and children, the giving 

Outside or domiciliary welfare provides for those wfto can noi 
removed from the home environment and includes maternity aid, si< 
children, health and nutrition advice and at times economic aid ; 
the only way of approach to those in need of it, without exception. 
«trnrtion for women and girls, mothers’ schools, mothers’ evening 


a compliment of Outside Welfare i 
X Nurseries, creches, kindergartens, 
the parents employed outside the h 
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for the mother and the child. The feeble-minded, the cripple, the blind, the deaf,, 
the dumb, the orphan, the epileptic, the tuberculous and the leprous, all such can 
find specialized homes not to end their days, but to mend their way of life. 

Maternal Welfare in this province is making comparatively little progress in 
spite of the brilliant results achieved in foreign countries. Though 85 per cent of 
deliveries in Bombay are institutional, they are so, because, of sheer necessity and 
not because of their educational value. There is so much over-crowding and want 
of privacy in the homes, that Maternity Hospitals and Homes are considered a 
great convenience to tide over the difficulty. In the country, the conditions are 
still much the same as they were decades ago. Women seek advice and help at the 
last moment when all other efforts have failed and the free advice given by health 
visitors and welfare workers is still not meeting with adequate response. 

Adult education and new knowledge are littering slowly through the different 
strata of society. It is in cities and towns like Bombay and Poona that we see a 
reflection of western methods, i.e., a connected chain of agencies concerned in 
Maternal and Infant Welfare, like the obstetric specialist, the general practi- 
tioner, the midwife, the maternity hospitals, health visitors and social workers. 
Everywhere else the old order of maternity work still dominates. 

The attempts made in Bombay have assumed a determined shape. The work 
was carried out by two societies, one for Bombay and the other for the mofussil 
during the last 25 years; they have now to join hands and will work hereafter 
as the Bombay Mothers and Children Welfare Society. Government have through- 
out helped this effort liberally and have given their strongest support. But we 
hope that they will soon see their way to take it over entirely and start welfare 
centres of their own for every town and village of the province. Health clinics are 
the best antidote to Hospital service. 

An important aspect of welfare service and health clinic is the advice to. 
mother regarding the planning of the family. The artificial means advocated are 
costly at present, but can be manufactured cheap enough as to lie within the means- 
of the poor. Spacing the family gives the mother time to recuperate and for the 
children attention and nursing adapted to its requirements. The strain of 
pregnancy and lactation, increases in every pregnancy after the fourth, and is 
further accentuated by poverty, malnutrition and ignorance. Limitation is also* 
imperative in case of damage to the generative parts or serious deterioration in 
health. 

The amount of welfare work at present carried out Is but a drop in the ocean,, 
when we compare the people catered for and the number yet to be approached. 
Welfare work now requires skilled technique and is beyond the scope of the 
ordinary social worker. Co-operation here as elsewhere is the key of all success. 
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Jamnadas C. Patel, B.Sc., M.D., Ph.D., M.R.C.P., 

K. E. M. Hospital & Singhanee Hospital, 

Hon . School Medical Officer, New Era School, Bombay 


Introduction 

School Medical Service (S.M.S.) is the most important of the Medical Services, 
instituted by the local authorities or the Government because it looks after the- 
health of the coming generation of the nation at a time when delay or defect may 
leave permanent marks on the nation's health. S.M.S. should become the basic 
health service of the nation. 

Medical examination and supervision of school children is aimed not only at 
such children as are known or suspected to be weakly or ailing but all children 
in the elementary schools with a view to adapting and modifying the system of 
education to the needs and capacities of the child, securing the early detection of 
unsuspected defects, checking incipient maladies at their onset and furnishing the 
facts which may guide Educational Authorities in the matter of physical and mental 
development during school life. 

In India S.M.S. does not exist in most parts of the country and where it does 
exit it does not, at present, function on comprehensive lines as desired. In some 
places it is undertaken with inadequate provision. ' 

School Medical Inspection was first started in the city of Baroda in 1909. 
Since then it was introduced in many other places but was given up for reasons of 
economy. Elsewhere there has been a change of policy which seems to indicate a' 
lack of appreciation of the fundamental necessity for a S.M.S. and the benefits . 
accruing in promoting the health of Indian school children. 

In England the health of children attending public elementary school received" 
care of the State earlier even than that of adults. An education (administrative- 
provisions) Act was passed in 1908 enjoining among other things on every local- 
educational authority the duty of providing medical inspection of children attend- 
ing elementary schools. A medical department wap established at the Board 
(now Ministry ) of Education in the year in which medical inspection was decreed' 
bv Parliament and it has guided the increasing activities of School Medical Services 
through the stages of development right up to the present time. 

The function */ School Medical Service 

The function of the S.M.S. is the medical inspection of every school child on 
dmission to the school and periodically later. The periodicity varies in various 
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places. In England it is carried out in elementary schools, on admission mid at 
the age of 8, and of 13 years, and in secondary schools on entry at twelve and at 
fifteen and in the year of leaving. The Government of Bombay recommend four 
routine examinations of a child during his/her school career, namely at approxi- 
mately the 6th, 11th and 14th and 17th year of age. In some schools like the New 
Era School, Bombay it is carried out every year. The results of these examina- 
tions are recorded on a separate schedule for each child, containing such headings 
as to ensure the record of serious phsical weakness. The findings should serve as 
a satisfactory clinical record. The schedule may vary with the accumulated 
experience of a School Medical Officer in a .particular area. The. schedule suggested 
here will be given in Appendix I. 

The School Medical Officer 

In our country the School Medical Service has not yet reached a stage at which 
separate school Medical Officers are provided, except at a few places, the. task being 
entrusted to a medical man or woman who is usually engaged in the treatment, of 
the sick and ailing. They are engaged by the school authorities on a part-time 
basis. To such practitioners the value of examining apparently healthy children 
is not always obvious. The Medical Officer of a school must discard his 
pathological outlook and assume an approach which has as its aim in supervision 
and management the maintenance of the general well-being of the school child. 
He must keep in mind educational and social factors relating to the c hi id. 


Procedure of Medical Inspection 

Given these considerations let us pa-ss on to medical inspection. At these 
inspections the medical officer has the assistance of the school nurse or timber 
who ascertains the height, weight and chest measurement and reports on the 
•child’s state of cleanliness; strips it to the hips and removes the shoes .uni 
stockings. It should be made a rule always to summon the parent to the exami- 
nation particularly at the entrance examination. In case the parent or the teacher 
is unable to attend a report (Appendix II and III) from them about the health and 
behaviour of the child should be available to the school medical officer before he 
examines a child. A complete examination is made and attention is particularly 
drawn to the posture of the child and to the condition of the feet and ears. 


A pressing requirement at present is the estimation of the state of nutrition, 
so also the nature of the return should be standardised, /.<?,, normal excellent, 
subnormal and- bad. The height and weight are entered on a schedule at the 
inspection. Many authorities arrange for half-yearly measurements to be charted 
and the graphic representation is then a helpful indication of the child's progress. 

Any defects discovered are noted on the records either for treatment or 
,; db^vitkm m' 'accordance with the system prescribed by the authority concerned. 
iG^yeimaent j of Bombay have published a set of* instructions for the guidance 
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of school authorities and medical practitioners conducting the medical examination 
of pupils. These instructions help to facilitate administrative procedures. 

At the conclusion of the examination of the children who fall into the periodic 
•age groups the children who have been found with any defect during the different 
type of examination on the previous visit are presented for re-examination and 
further consideration. When the teacher or parent asks for an examination of 
or advice on some children not included in the above group, they should be , ( 

■examined especially. JJ 

The medical officer, then, should visit the class rooms for a survey of the height 
and weight charts of the remaining children. The attendance register may lead 
him to enquiries which might be most productive. Ideally, each school should 
be visited once during a term, so that the children may have the benefit of a 
continuous survey. 

Other Ditties of a School Medical Officer 

The medical officer is expected to make a report on the general and sanitary 
•condition of the school premises including kitchen, canteen or restaurant if present. 

This duty may not be agreeable but, if pursued with interest, it may lead to 
recommendations bearing directly'on the health and training of school children. 

For example, the medical officer may be able to advise on such matters as the 
effect of desks on posture and suitability of lighting. It is well to remember that 
it was through the efforts of school medical officers of western countries that the 
newer school buildings reached so near the ideal. 

The school medical inspection carried out as detailed above brings forth a 
number of defects. These are reported to the school authority who in turn 
communicates them to the parent. In some schools the report on the health of 
the child as found at the time of inspection is sent to the parent with the 
recommendations from the school doctor, towards the improvement of the child’s 
health. 

In England there are provisions for school inspection clinics, where a child is 
sent for. thorough examination. Certain conditions cannot be investigated in the 
school. Time, quiet, adequate lighting and opportunity for detailed enquiry are 
necessary for such purposes and can only be had in a properly equipped centre. 

This “inspection clinic” is an important part of a school medical service. It 
should be considered the ‘health centre’ for children of school age. There are such 
inspection clinics in England. In Bombay, Municipal school children are brought 
to the - school medical clinic conducted in the afternoon at- the K.EM. Hospital, 

Patel, Bombay.' Irt other parts of Bombay, no such dimes exist. They should be 
established.' The value of this section of the work cannot be overestimated. 
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In England, in addition to inspection clinics, there are 'treatment clinics V 
where the treatment for most of the minor ailments are carried out by the school 
mistresses under the guidance of school medical officers. Skin, diseases e.g. s , 
ringworm, scabies, boils, chilblains, bruises, intertrigo and other less frequent 
conditions are treated in this clinic. Errors of refraction are corrected by pres- 
cribing suitable glasses. Such children are to be re-examined at suitable intervals,. 
The names of children with these defects are notified to the head teacher of the 
school. Full dental treatment is given to all children in order to preserve teeth, 
from decay and to educate the children in the importance of keeping the mouth 
and teeth clean. Various other forms of treatment for diseases of the ear, throat,, 
speech, deformities and postural defects are also carried out. 


More than 40 per cent of the total school children in England take advantages 
of dinners (midday meal) provided by the school authority. Some give this meat 
free. There is no distinction made between those who pay and those who do not. 
The nutritional benefit derived from planned meals at the school is a preventive 
measure in regard to the health of a child. There is besides a ‘milk-m-school scheme 
which benefits 60 to 90 per cent of the children. Milk with meals is supplied free on 
medico-economic grounds. In many parts of India, it is the custom for children 
to have a meal before they leave for school. They have no more food until they 
return home in the late afternoon. Such children cannot in the circumstances be 
expected to have the necessary energy to devote themselves to school tasks. It is 
essential both from the point of view of education and of health that all the children, 
should be given midday meals, whether arranged from their home or provided at 
the school by the authorities. 

Even in the absence of famine conditions in India, a state of undernourishment 
exists in a very large proportion of people. This condition is consequently re- 
flected amongst school children. This state of affairs can be remedied easily by 
instituting the 'milk in school scheme and ‘midday meal scheme, or both. Both 
the schemes should be provided free by the authorities or the cost should be shared' 
with parents. By instituting these schemes the health of the children will improve 
considerably, but above all, the children will be educated to the importance of and* 
need for a well balanced diet. 


An experiment was conducted by Dr. W. R. Ackroyd, the Director of the Nutri- 
tional Laboratories, Coonoor, in a local school in 1937 of giving skimmed milk for 
three months to half the school, keeping the other half as controls. The scholars who 
received milk improved in height and weight far more than the controls. Later the- 
controls were given the skimmed milk for three months, first group being the control* 
during this period. They improved in weight and height more than the first 
group. This experiment demonstrates not only the state of chronic undernourish- 
ment that exists in children of school-going age, but also the supreme importance of 
- milk in childhood dietary. One can justifiably presume that a much greater improve- 
1 mefit would have been noticed with the administration of whole milk. None of the- 
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schemes outlined above exist in our country and it is obvious that the routine per- 
formance of periodical medical inspection of children will not achieve much m im- 
proving the child’s health and consequently the national health unless steps ar. 
taken for improvement through proper diet. 

Another duty of the school medical officer is the prevention of infectious diseases 
amongst the scholars. This can only be done by periodical prophylactic immun 
sation against various diseases, and if the infection is detected m the school, by otl - 
•effective* control measures. 

The Medici Officer should cooperate closely mth the mst tractors in the s 
•of physical eduction in the school. In addition, mdnudual reports . 

•on children specify submitted for an opinion, or when med.c.l ecn unat.on 
■closes their suitability or otherwise for certain types of physical actu ~ 

The hygienic training of a child by the. inculcation of the laws c ’ f 
training in right habits and conduct forms an important part of the u o 
medical service. Systematic cleanliness inspections should be earn g 

by the school nurses or auxiliaries. Environmental hygiene is absent m India, 

particularly in rural areas. 

There have been very few efforts made in the direction of child guidance c " 
in this country. It should b. instituted for the childre, n with W «™>usj 
d.e. y fears, shyness, depressions, day dreaming, (-) 1 . truanev 

incontinence, restlessness (3) behaviour disorders, U., temper egress, on, y, 

-delinquency; (4) intellectual difficulties, i.c., educational retardation. 

Special Disabilities— Such a child has to be investigated by a 
psychologist and a psychiatric social worker and the treatmen is unc er a 
team. The school medical service when properly carried out will pro ' " 1 . * hoo i 

improvements in physical, mental and moral growth and stature of ele ‘ 

children and will bring them nearer to a state of health than was posable for the 
■dren of earlier generations. 


'1 
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(Hs used in the New Era School , Bombay) 
Medical Examination Report 


General Appearance 

Constitution 


Vaccination 


Diet— Vegetarian or mixed 
Nutrition 


Religion or Caste 


Cleanliness 


Previous Disease' 


Weight 

rh,st ( Expiration • ■ 
t Inspiration 

Abdomen at Umbilicus 

Blood Pressure (optional) 

Heart 

Pulse 

Respiratory System . . 


Digestion 

Liver . . , . . 

Teeth 1. Irregularity. . 
2. Caries 

(a) Milk , . 

(b) Permanent 

Gums 

Hearing . I sL©: 

Ears Otorrhaea 

L Diseases;!: 



" r w* '-1 
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Calendar year. . 
Throat 

Adenoidi 


Septan 
Nose Tnrb 


Sinuses 


Diseases 
Genital Organs 
Cleanliness 
Menstrual Disorder 


Hydrocele 
Lymphatic glands 
Bones and Joints 
Nervous System 


Reaction 


Albumin 


Scars of operation 

Thyroid 

Tremors 

Co-ordination-gait 
Radiographic Examination . . 

General Remarks for guidance of students 
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APPENDIX II 

(as used, in the Neu> Em School, Bombay) 


'CONFIDENTIAL 


Medical form to he filled in by the parent or guardian 


“Name 


Place and date of birth 

Place of Residence * 

Occupation of Parent or Guardian. . 

Family Medical History : — 

Has any of the student’s near relations, living or dead, suffered from insanity 
asthma, consumption, diabetes, or any hereditary disease ? 


Previous illnesses if any with date, duration and result (specially infectious diseases 
like smallpox, measles, whooping cough, diphtheria 


Any accident, operation or injury 


History of passing worms 


when last vaccinated 

History of early or high myopia in the family 
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APPENDIX III 

Medical form to be filled up by the teacher 
(as used in the New Era School, Bombay ) 


Name 


History 


General health • • • • - • .•■•••• 

( a ) Is she/he absent frequently for health reasons 


2. Home environment 


his brothers and sisters faring 


4. what are his/her weaknesses and difficulties ? 
(a) with regards to studies 


to the child’s behaviour 


signature of teacher; 


3 







.Sslililis: 


VITAMIN CONTENTS OF SOME FRUITS AND VEGETABLES OF GUJARAT 


Dr. H. G. Pandya, Dr. C. C. Shah and Dr. K. G. Naik. 

One of the vitamins essential to life is vitamin ‘ Its presence in diet prevents 
the disease called ‘ Scurvy,’ hence vitamin ‘ C’ is also known as ‘ antiscorbutic 
vitamin.’ Though gross vitamin ‘ C ’ deficiency in the diet and the disease scurvy 
are rare to-day in civilian life, hypovitaminosis ‘ C ’, i.e., presence of vitamin ‘ C ’ in 
the diet in quantities less than the minimum required, is common in human beings. 
Patients suffering from hypovitaminosis ‘ C ’ get tired easily, complain of pain in the 
joints and limbs, and of loss of energy. Cases of dental caries, inflamed gums and 
pyorrhea are often associated with a deficient intake of vitamin C. V itamin C 
deficiency also retards healing of wounds and fractures. Patients with stomach 
ulcers often suffer from Vitamin * C ’ deficiency. 


1 Kankoda ( ) . ■ 

2 Saragvo ( %Ra$| ) 

3 Fulawar ( £Hl<H5 ) • ■ 

4 Karela ( iP&l ) 

5 Dhana (green) 

6 Mula-ni-bhaji . . 

7 -Maracha (green) 

8 Karam Kallo 
Methi-ni-bhaji 

10 Palak-ni-bhaji 

11 Suw&~ni-bhaji 

12 ‘Poi-ni-bhaji 

; ♦This article is a summary, kindly prepared by Dr. C. G. Saraiya, $/Lp., specially for this- 
Toumal at the request of the Editorial Board, of Dr. H. G. Pandya’s thesis based on his research 
work done in the laboratories of Dr. C. G. Shah, Agricultural Chemist to the Government of 
Baroda, under the guidance of Dr. ■ K. G. Naik at the Technological Institute, Baroda College, 
Baroda. The authors desire to take this opportunity of acknowledging .the powerful stimulus 
they -received from Mr. P. G. Shall, who constantly pressed one of us (Dr. Naik) to take tip re- 
search/ work which would directly benefit the people of Gujarat, and also Dr. Saraiya for his kind* 
help as mentioned above. 


Drumsticks 
Cauliflower 
Bitter Gourd 
Coriander 
Radish leaves . . 

. Chillies 

Cabbage * . . . * , 

Fenugreek 

Spinach 

Dii seed leaves 

Malabar night shade 



VITAMIN CONTENTS OF SOME FRUITS OF GUJARAT 


The following vegetables contain medium vitamin * C * content 


Ascorbic 
Acid in 
Mgm/100 
Gnu 


English Name 


Gujarati Name 


Wood Sorrel 
Herm Freedile 
Parvar . . 
Cluster bean 
Luni leaves 
Lady's fingers 
Onion leaves 
Garlic 
Broad bean 
Cucumber 
Koirai 
Potato •* 
Tomato . . 
Sweet potato 


1 Amboi-ni-bhaji 

2 Tandalia-ni-bhaj 

3 Parvar . . 

4 Gawar . . 

5 Luni-ni-bhaji 

6 Bhifida . . 

I Dungari-ni-bhaj 

8 Lasan 

9 Valod . * 

10 Kakadi , 

II Giloda .. 

12 Bataka * „ 

13 Tomato . . 

14 Shakaria 


The following vegetables have a low vitamin * C ’ content 


Ascorbic 
Acid in 
Mgm./lOO 
Gm. 


English Name 


Gujarati Name 


Onion 
Lub lub 
Ginger' 


1 ' Dupgari 

2 ^ Papadi . . 

3' Adu 

4 Suran 

5 , Gajar 

6 Turiya . . 

7 Dhndi . . 

8 Galaka . . 

9 Amba Haladar 
10 Ringana . . 


Carrot 

Ridge Gourd 
Bottle Gourd 
Gourd Luff alo 
j Turmeric. - 
Brinjal .. 
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Vitamin C C Content of Fruits 


The following fruits have high vitaman * C J content 


Ascorbic 
Add in 
Mgm./100 
Gm. 


English Name 


Gujarati Name 


Indian goose-berries 
Guava (country) 


1 Amla 

2 Jamarukh 

3 Goras Amli 

4 Papaya , . 


Papaya (skin) . . 

„ (pulp) 

Plum, sour variety (skin) 

„ .. (pulp) 

Sweet lemon (juice) 

„ (pulp) •* 


6 Mosambi 


The following fruits have medium vitamin ' C ’ content 


Ascorbic- 
Acid in 
Mgm./IQO 
Gm. 


English Name 


Gujarati Name 


40.38 
31 .23 
45.42 

30.36 
30.30 
19.61 
19. 80 
18.97 
16.52 

15.36 


Grape fruit (juice) 

» (pulp) 

Orange (juice) . . 

„ (pulp) .. 
Lemon (juice) . . 
» (Pulp) • • 


1 J Grape fruit 


2 j Narangi 


3 Limbu 


4 R&yan . . 

5 Keri (deshi) 

6 Jambu .. 

7 Dadam . . 


Mango (unripe) 

Blackberry 

Pomegranate 


; ; ; ; v 

AihdS ;; ; " 


VITAMIN CONTENTS OF SOME FRUITS OF GUJARAT 



The following fruits have low vitamin 4 C 5 content 


Ascorbic 
Acid in 
Mgm./lOO 
Gm. 


English Name 


Gujarati Name 


Wood apple . * . • 12.90' 

.. >, 12.05 

Fig , , v* . . ♦ « 10.56 

.. .. 10. 09- 

Plantain . . 9.51 

.. 3.24 

Water chestnut .. *. 8.99 

Apple (pulp) 3.31 

! „ (skin) .. . . ** 32 

Mango(ripe) deshi variety . * 5.39 

Jack fruit 5.05 

Sapidica chiku . . . . * - 3.51 

Water melon . . * . - • 3.12 

Pear 2.81 

Plum (small, red) . . » - 2.36 

Grapes . . . « • • • • 2.01 

A study of the above tables shows the unexpectedly high vitamin ‘ C ? content 
of some of the vegetables and fruits of Gujarat. The leafy vegetables are a very rich 
source of vitamin 4 C/ The less popular but easily available and cheap 4 Mulani- 
bhaji * seems to be a very rich source of vitamin 4 C.’ Some of the unpopular vege- 
tables such as Kankoda, Karela, Saragavo, etc., are rich sources of vitamin C. 

These vegetables grow in abundance all over Gujarat and are a boon to the poor 
people. 

Out of 27 fruits examined, Amla and Jamarukh are found to be rich store-houses 
of vitamin 4 C.’ They are both cheap and easily available in Gujarat. Amla fruit 
represents evidently the richest source of vitamin 4 C * in Gujarat. Its ascorbic acid 
content varies from 400 to 700 mgm./lOO gm. of the fresh pulp. Aml4 is, perhaps, 
so far the cheapest natural source of vitamin 4 C. 5 From an economic standpoint, 
a wider use of this fruit is feasible and desirable. Even the dried pulp and powder 


Kotha . . 
Shakarteti 
Angir 
Kamarak 
Kelan (pulp) 
„ (skin) 
Singoda . . 


Keri (paki) 
Fanas 
Chiku 
Tarbuch . . 
Naspatti 
Bore (chani) 
Draksh . . 
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with enough vitamin * C. 5 The importance of Amla has been long recognised in the 
Ayurvedic system of medicine. 

The Indian guava is another treasure house of vitamin * C.’ Radish leaves and 
other bhajis (leaves) which are largely consumed by the poor people are rich sources 
of vitamin * C. 5 

Determinations of vitamin * C ? contents at different stages of growth in guava 
•and grapes, show a progressive decrease in vitamin * C 5 content. In the case of 
other fruits and vegetables such as tomatoes, chillies, figs, chiku, pomegranate, Italian 
lemon, etc., a progressive increase in vitamin f C 5 contents was noticed . 

Effect of Cooking and Frying of Vegetables rich in Vitamin * C * 

Fresh vegetables are no doubt definitely recognised as being the main sources of 
vitamin f C ’ in human diet, but very few vegetables can be eaten in their raw state. 
Most of them are boiled and/or fried. It was, therefore, considered to be of consi- 
derable scientific as well as physiological and economical importance, to procure 
definite and reliable findings, as regards specific effects of boiling and frying on the 
vitamin * C 5 contents of edible plant tissues, under conditions which prevail in a 
typical Gujarati kitchen. About, 15 , vegetables, rich in Vitamin * C * were subjected 
to experimental treatment, under conditions precisely similar to those prevalent in 
Gujarati homes. The results are tabulated below : — 

Vitamin *C in Mgm/100 Gm. 

No. Gujarati Name English Name Raw Boiling Boiling Frying 

Vege- Without With in Ghee 
table. Salt. Salt. or Oil 


1 Bataka . . Potato . . 

2 Fulawar . . Cauliflower 

3 Guwar . . . . Cluster bean 

4 Giloda * • . * Korai 

5 Kankoda* , .. 

6 Karela . . . . Bitter Gourd 

7 Karamkallo . . Cabbage . , 

8 Kakadi . . . . Cucumber 

9 Methi-ni-bhaji . , Fenugreek 

10 Mula-ni-bhaji > ; Radish leaves 

11 Parvar . . . . Paravar * . 

12 Poi-ni-bhaji . . Malabar night 

shade. 

13 Shakaria . . Sweet potato 

14 Suwa-ni-bh&ji , . Dil seeds 

15 Tandalia-ni-bhaji Herm freedile 

16 Tomato . . . . Tomato ♦ . 
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Pickles and Jams 


Pickles and jams are favourite daily side dishes ot the uujararis, ooui « 
In order to have accurate information about the preservation of vitamin 
ickles and earns made in Gujarati homes, popular and widely used pickles i 
s were selected and a thorough examination of the vitamin ' C ’ contents of e. 
hese was conducted. It was found that the jam prepared from Amla fruit 
ed 20 per cent of its vitalin ‘C’ contents even after a period of three moni 
des and jams from all the other fruits almost completely lost their vitamin ‘ 
tent at the end of about 2 months. Thus (1) Keri-no murabbo, (2) Keran- 
Lna, (3) Gunda-na-athana, (4) Keri-na-athana, (5) Keri-na-goracha, (6) Ken- 
ikia, (7) Limbu-na-athana and (8) Marcha-na-athana were all found to lose tl 
imin ‘ C ’ content almost completely in a few weeks’ time. 


Daily Requirement of Vitamin 


Nutritive table for some vegetables commonly used as food in 
the amount of each vegetable to be taken to ensure an intake 
vitamin * CS 
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Amount 


English Name 


Gujarati Name 


Kandoka 


Cauliflower 


[Bitter Gouard 


[Radish leaves 


Mula-ni-bhjai 
Maracha 
Karamkallo * * 
Methi-ni-bhaji 
Palak-ni-bhaji 
Su\va-ni-bhaji 
Poi-ni-bhaji . . 
Amboi-ni-bhaji 
Tandalj a-ni-bM ji 
Parvar. . 

Gayar . . 

Luni-ni-bhaji 

Bhinda 

Dungari-ni-bhaji 

Lasan 


Chillies 

Cabbage 

Fenugreek 

Spinach 

Dil seeds leaves 


Malabar night shade 
Wood sorrel 
Herm Freedile 


Parvar 


Cluster bean 


Lady’s finger 
Onion leaves 


Garlic 


Valocl 


Kakadi 


Cucumber 


Giloda 


Korai 


Batiks 

Tomato 


[Potato 


Tomato 


26 Shakarii 


Sweet Potato 






VITAMIN CONTENTS OF SOME FRUITS OF GUJARAT 


Fruits 


Amount 


English Name 


Gujarati Name 


0.92 Tolas. 
4.35 „ 

5.71 „ 

6.78 „ 

8.41 „ 

9.00 ,» 

10.04 „ 

17.29 „ 

17.78 „ 

27.27 „ 

27.55 „ 

28.46 „ 

32.71 „ 

35.16 „ 


Indian gooseberries 
Guava (country) 


Amla 
Jamarukh 
Goras amli 
Jamarukh (local) 
Mosambi 
Papaya 

Bore (big sour variety) 
Grape fruit . . 
Narangi 
Rayan 
I Limbu 
Keri (kachi) 

Jambu. . .. *• 

Dadam 


Guava. 

Sweet lemon (pulp) 
Papaya (pulp) 
Plum (pulp) 

Grape fruit (pulp) 

I Orange (pulp) 


Lemon 

Mango (unripe) deshi variety 
Blackberry . . 

Pomegranate . . •• 


Summary 


1 . The vitamin * C ’ content of 36 vegetables and 27 fruits of Gujarat has been 
described above. 

2. The effect of cooking the vegetables by boiling and/or frying on the vitamin 
* C : content has been described. 

3. The effect on the vitamin ‘ C ’ content when the fruits are in the preserved 
form of pickles and jams has been described. 

4. The quantity of each fruit and vegetable which would supply the daily 
requirements of one individual (60 mgm.), has been tabulated. 



GAMITS: AN ABORIGINAL TRIBE OF GUJARAT 
T. B. Naik 

This is one of the four largest and important aboriginal tribes of Gujarat, It is 
iound in large numbers in the Surat district and other native states. But their 
rstronghold is the Baroda state. The following table shows their strength according 
rto the census of 1941 in various parts of Gujarat : — 


The following population figures of the same tribe for the years 1891 and 1931 
twill be of interest in showing the demographic trend of these aboriginal people 


1891 

Population 


1931 \ 
Population 


Surat 

Thana 

Rajpipla 

Bansda 

Dangs 

Baroda 


Total 


The following two tables showing the number of births and deaths in some Gamit 
■villages of Navasari Prant in two months of 1944 are given for whatever they are worth. 
There are many pinches of salt with which much data should be taken ; sometimes 
they may not show anything. But so long as a full demographic study of these peoples 
does not come out, we will have to rest content with whatever little we get. The data 
kas been supplied to me by Mr. Chhotubhai Naik, the Tahiti of these villages, for 
which I am grateful to him : — 


District or State 

Population 

Surat ■ ' . . V '■ ■ ' yvyyJ 

10,710 

Thana 

914 

Rajpipla 

Bansda 

1 Wm 

Dangs 

Baroda 

591 

69,271 

Total 

84,559 
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Children Total 


Males Females 


Gopalpara 

Hirawadi 

Medhsingi 

Bedwana 

Vadpada 


Total 


Total 


Males Females 


Village 


Gopalpara 

Hirawadi 

Vadpada 

Medhsingi 

Bedwana 


If these villages and such a short time can be treated as a sample unit we form 
the following ideas 

(1) The birth rate is greater than the death rate in the same area, 

(2) More girls are bom than boys, 

(3) ' The ratio of girls bom for females dead is as much as two, . 

These combined tell us that these people are not dying out. Is it because they 
have taken to agriculture now ? According to Krzywicki neither the race to 
which the tribe belongs nor the locality it inhabits nor even the climate decides to 
any great extent the intensity and nature of the increase of the population among . e 
JfeL of Siberia : the fundamental factors which decide as to the nature o such in- 
crease are undoubtedly the economic situation and m general the conditions of life. ... 
Amongst them most of the hunting and fishing people are more or less rapidly dying 
—i. r\„ Ath»r hand the neooles which have reached a higher stage of culture. 
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as thej ? are breeders of cattle show a decided increase although a lesser one than 
their kindred who have taken up agriculture”. Is it true for Indian tribes ? A more 
intensive population study of the aboriginals is required ; because before rehabilita- 
ting them, we must know if they are dying out and why. 

RIDDLES — Here are some of the riddles that are common much among 
them:— ■' 


1. Weeps when suckled ; and silent when not suckled. 

(Dovada : a kind of musical instrument to he played by mouth) 

2. A hen of stone ; and bam is all around it 1 (Ghanti) 

3. A hundred sisters have only one chambal. (Bees and honey-combi 


4. A thing is filled in, but has no mouth. 


5. Black Negroes have green caps, 


has teeth in it; while one has long hair in it f 
(Cocoanut, Ramfal, Mango) 


6. One Bawa has water in his belly ; one 
Who are they ? ? 


7. A handful of sesemnm : neither I can count it nor you, 


8. The horse is in the house but the horse urinates outside ! 


9, A dishful of mustard : nobody can count. , ■ (Hair 

10. A silver sphere on a golden dish. (water on a lotus leaf) 

11. A maund of juwar (sorghum) has only one pebble in it. (Stars and Moon) 

12. A little thing : now is whole, disappears in a minute ! (lightning) 

Even a casual reader will see that these things require an observation of and 
interest in things and phenomena round us. Without a discerning intelligence and 
the shrewdness to use them for didactic and literacy purposes these riddles cannot 
come out. Consider, for example, the sixth riddle. It is simply marvellous for its 
simplicity and innocent humour. The observation of a natural phenomenon and its 
comparison with worldly persons speak for their qualities. Any other riddle can be 
taken and analysed similarly. We don't at all mean to any that all are autochthones; 
many of them are found in Gujarat, especially the ones relating to the moon and the 
dewdrop on the lotus leaf. 

We give below a literal translation of some Gujarati poems written by some edu- 
cated Gamits to inspire a spirit of enthusiasm for reform in their less favourably 
placed brethren. Though such ideas are common to ail the castes which are arising 


and awakening for the morning of better and more civilized days, these songs will 



■ 
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; mental outlook of the educated Gamits. The poems have been taken from 
defunct "Chingari” monthly of those people. 


O brothers of my caste why are you asieep . 

Shake off vour idleness for the sake of your caste. 

Your relatives wander hero and there, they have no culture, no edt 
Educate them, enlighten them, for the sake of your caste. 
Thousands loaf about without any work to do ; 

This is a great disease for your caste. 

The All-Forest-People-Congress is very active : 

Unite and march forward for the sake of your caste 

Endured have we much, stooped have we low ; but now no longer 

Raise your heads for the sake of your caste. 

The bugle of the New Era is heard in all directions, 

Lend it your ears for the sake of your caste. 

The youth of a free country can challenge the world. 

Invincible are such free men ; be those for the sake of your cas e. 
A firm decision, inviolable faith and undying hope be with you. 
Witli these, olunee in the battle for the sake of your caste. 
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O God inspire us for our awakening 

Give us strength in our arms, O God, for our betterment. 

AH our relatives live in lifelong miseries. 

To do away with our ailments : give us medicine, O World-Doctor 
The world is full of ignorance and darkness 
Be the sun of knowledge, 0 God, and enlighten it. 

“This is mine, that is yours” we are entwined in such snares 
Be again the Krishna of the Kurukshetra and preach Gita 
They are immortal who die for other’s sake ; 

Preach us the gospel and let us ail hear it. 

One who can do or die for the country and the caste 
Is successful as a man : implant this on our minds O God. 

Interesting parallels 1 are to be found in the songs of the Hos who have received: 
some education in schools and colleges : 

Come brothers, come to think : 

Let us be educated and the country will rise. 

Again the idea of awakening : 

All are shaking off sleep and rubbing eyes 
The peoples all are rising 
But you are dead asleep like logs and stones 
Regrettable it is. 

Or these lines for the service of the caste and country; 

Bom are we in the Rishi family 

Do not stain the pure line 

Bad habits and customs we must all 

Uproot and then pass away 

For the welfare of the country dear. 

These are very good pointers to a student of social psychology, A realization that 
something is wrong with the society, then a helplessness which is responsible for the 
invocation of God and then a desire to do something for their society ; come what 
may. This is how such minds work. 


1. Journal of the R. A. Society, Bengal: VoL XXIII, p. 27. 
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This is only one aspect of transition and before a separate paper on transition m 
he primitive tribes is written, it may interest the readers to know the Mowing 
hings which marks a great advancement from the orginal tnbal state 

(1) They passed a resolution to the effect that the Gamits belong to the Ksha- 
triya varna, 

n They formed Samasta Gamit Gnati Mahajan in 1938 and in the meetings. 

' of this Mahajan as many as 49 Gamit villages mustered together. 

(3) Some graduates and pleaders can be found out from this tribe. 

(4) They have begun adopting fine Bengalized Gujarati proper names for 
W their sons and daughters. The present writer knows of a Gamit * aim 

Kumar and Nila Kumari. 

(5) In matters of dress, speech and food those who are educated have begun 
to imitate middle class Gujaratis. 

(6) Even some females are educated and are teachers in primary 

CALENDAR. — -The n.mes ol months Bid days of these people Uto ott. * G jt ati 
aboriginal people who have not come in a great contact with cmtoed peopk > «w 
;SfnoJ and non-Hindn. The months take their names after tta£« 
lield in the month or after some festival that is m the month. The y 

not the Hindu Ravi, Soma but are known by the village where the weeldy mwk . 

is held that day. To wit, if Songarh has the weekly mark< ‘ 
Songadyo and nothing else. Even if you have to caU a Gairnt on Sunday y i 
have to tell him that he must come on Songadya day. Otherwise the ppo 

will not materialize at all. 

Here are the Gamit months against English ones : 

Doha Jatra Maliino 

Unaio Mahino 
Khadino Mahino 
Danikhadino Mahino 
Indal Devio Mahino 
Umadya- Jatra Mahino 
Bondipada- Jatra Mahino 
Hira Jatra Mahino 
Mari-Mata Jatra Mahino 
Killa Jatra Mahino 
Devalio Mahino 
Ghod Jatra Mahino 


January-February 
F ebruary-March 
March-April . . 
April-May 
May-June 
June-July 
July-August . . 
August-September . 
September-October . 
October-November . 
K ovember-December 
December- January . 
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And here are the days. A small note is necessary here. On the same day not 
one but two, three villages may be having weekly fair so people of the proximity 
name it from the nearest fair-village, e.g. f people near Songadh would call Sunday 
Sungadio but those near Kadod would name it Kadodio. 

Days. English . 

Hungadio, Kadodio . . ■ . . , ' . . Sunday 

Bandhar Padyo, Wadio . . . . . . . . Monday 

Chato Hat, Bano, Bordi Tuesday 

Umadio, Mandavio . . . * . . . . . . Wednesday 

Devgadio, Isharwadio . . . . . . * « Thursday 

Walodio, Raypurio, Kanpurio . * . . * * Friday 

Vyario .. Saturday 

One very important question which arises in this respect is : were these always 
the names of days with these people ? 

The Bhills of Khandesh have the same system of naming days after fair- 
villages, and the Bhills of Rajpipla have different names for months but on the same 
'lines. 1 

But then certain possibilities arise if we except it 

(1) They knew the villages since a long time. 

(2) Or the villages may be theirs but taken away by the civilized people. 
Somebody must deal satisfactorily with these questions. It is important from the 
point of view of culture-contact. 

KINSHIP , — The theory of kinship has been a subject of primary importance 
for many anthropologists. They tried to build the hypotheses of origins of some 
institutions from such studies. Below we give the kinship terminology only and in 
such a short paper like this it is not possible to deal fully with the functional aspect 
of kinship in the society. We have explained how the father’s brother and the 
mother’s sister’s husband have the same terms of reference. 


i 1 

JS . .. .... 


English 

Gujarati 

G limit 

Grandfather 




Grandmother 

|:8:V 


tot, %mm 

Mother’s father .. .. 



tlWiSt ' 

Mother's mother . . 

— 

;* * 
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Father’s sister 

Her husband 


Mother's brother 
His wife 


41 

RHltySll <§1 


Mother’s sister. 

Her husband 


<H1 X % 


Brother 


Sister 


Her husband 




Daughter 


Her husband 


$ 1 , 

%U0U 


Her father 
,, mother 
,, brother 
„ sister 


The husband’s uncle and his wife are addressed by name , sai 
with the husband’s maternal uncle and aunt. The paternal cousins 
and both the households united by somebody’s marriage are calle 4- 
the equivalent of Gujarati • y- 
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If FM represent Father and Mother of Son (S) andUtiighter(D) then son S x of S 
can marry daughter F* of D because it is a society where cross-cousin marriages are- 
allowed and even admired. So the maternal unde has become the father-in-law. 
If they marry and have a son CM and daughter CP, then : 


S 2 is the uncle of CM. F 2 is the maternal aunt of CM. 

But S 2 is a potential husband of F 2 . So S a who is an uncle is at the same time 
the husband— at least theoretically of the mother’s sister : hence the same terms. 

OATHS , OMENS AND ABUSES.— 

Apart from the interesting aspect of these things they give us an insight into the 
primitive mind and their social structure. Oaths to them are like ghosts to children : 
both of^them believe that they are real and if they speak what is wanted of them it 
will happen to him ! Omens sometimes shows culture-contact and abuses at times 
serve as verbal approdisicas as R. Fith calls them 1 2 1 Though not many, I have been 
able to collect some from the Gamits. 

May I die, may my mother die, may my eye be lost, the lion eat me, the 
Devali-niadi will ask me (hold me responsible), may a striking disease 
catch me : 

are some common oaths. Any Gamit will confess his guilt or secret if you ask him 
by one of these oaths. 

The good omens are : a full water pot on somebody’s head : Almost all Gujarat 
has this. A cow is a good omen. This too is well-known. The ill-omens are : an 
empty pot, somebody's sneeze when starting for some work or a cat crossing the way 
you are going. This is not new to anybody in Gujarat or Bombay. 

It seems abuses travel earlier and faster than anything else. The vernacular 
wife's brother is an abuse everywhere as in this society. The indecent enemy dubbing 
the opponent as having sex relations with mother, sister and daughter is present here 
as elsewhere. Some of the homosexual abuses given by El win a in Ws The Baiga are* 
also used here. Some interesting and funny abuses like “may your head burn away,” 
“I wish your turban catches fire” 3 which are used by illiterate Gujarati ladies are- 
found here. One very funny and innocent, still as pointed as a needle, proverb which 

1. See his " We, the Tikopia,” Chapter on if Sociology of Sex.” 

2. “The Baiga”: Verrier Elwin. - 

3. and 4?” is used in Bundelkhand. 
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I came across in these peoples is "Even an old woman will not eat you”. It is less un- 
happy than the Gujarati abuse : "Even a dog will not smell you if you die”. The 
usual way of abusing a woman in this society is to call her a widow or a witch. One 
is disliked and the other is dreaded by all. These two abuses can be heard by any- 
body who travels in Gujarat villages and is a little attentive. 

FOLK STORIES AND SONGS .— Like other aboriginal peoples these Gamits 
too have a store house of folk-stories and songs. Below are given two such 
stories : — 


In a village there lived two men named Akai-Budhi and Kal-budhi. Kalbudht 
chose to live in his village but Ao went to serve a Kanbi. This Kanbi sent him, with 
a bitch to plough his field ; and told him : Plough wherever the bitch goes. He plough- 
ed and he ploughed because the bitch kept on wandering. When food was sent to 
him he was told : Drink this kadi without untying the mouth of the pot and eat this 
bread without breaking the outer parts thereof. He could not eat and drink. Three 
days passed with a lot of difficulty. Then he requested the kanbi to let him go. He 
could go. He went to Ko, 1 who said "why, you look weak. What’s the matter ?” 
"Couldn't eat” replied Ao. Ko said "Well, you remain here and let me go there”. So 
he went to the Kanbi who asked him why Ao was not come. "It doesn’t matter. I 
am as good as he is at work”. ‘That is very good”, said the Kanbi, "plough wherever 
this bitch goes” and gave him the bitch. Ko went to the field, tied down the legs of 
the bitch and happily slept out his time. Then came Ka with kadi and asked him to- 
drink without untying the mouth of the pot and eat without breaking the outer part 
of the bread. He did it by eating away the central portions and drinking by making: 
a small hole at the bottom of the pot. Ka was disappointed. "Why did you not do- 
any ploughing ?” "Because I had to plough only that much where the bitch 
moved.” 

The next day when he went out to the field the Ka asked him to bring some vege- 
tables home on return. Ko killed the bitch and took the pieces home. Ka cooked 
them and ate. When next day he was asked to go with the bitch he retorted, "you 
ate her away last night.” The Ka requested him to keep mum. The followingday 
when he went out afield, the Ka asked him to bring home some firewood. When 
Ko went home, he broke the plough and took the pieces as fuel. When the next day 
he was asked to go for work he said : "What did you burn last night ?” 

After that he was sent everyday with a cart to bring some wood. He used to go* 
in the company of other villagers. One day he told these fellows to go ahead and 
said, he would be coming after sometime. Thus slacking behind he sold away the* 
bullocks, burnt the cart and threw the iron-tyres in a deep river. He went to the 
kanbi and when asked by him where the bullocks and the cart were, he said ; "They 
are all dead”. After some days he told the Ka the whole truth. The Ka said : "Let 
us go and see if the iron-tyres are still there” and they started, the Ka on horseback 
and the Ko on foot. On their way the Ka asked Ko to wait and watch the horse- 

I. Ko is Kalbudhi and Ao is Akalbudhi ; Ka is Kanbi. 
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while he would do something on the way. “ If it tries to run away tie a rope to its 
tail and hold it”. And Ko cut off the horse’s tail and drove him away. When the Ko 
came and asked after the horse Ko told him that he could not stop it from running 
.because it had no tail . "Don't worry” said the Ka. 

One night the Ka rose silently from his bed, harnessed his cart, took some iadus 
with him and started for a long journey. Ko somehow knew it. He prepared a 
bogus humanshaped figure, put it in his place on his bed, drew the linen over it and 
himself hung down the cart to the utter ignorance of the Ka. The bullock cart 
started. From his safe position Ko began to eat the ladus the Kanbi had made for 
himself. Whatever he could not eat he crushed to pieces. On the way the Ka 
wanted to ease himself. “Hold the bullocks by the reins” he asked his wife. Ko 
went to him as if coming from somewhere else. “I am a menial. I can do it for you”. 
He offered his services. "Well that was timely’* said the Ka. They went to a place 
and prepared for their meals. “The wholes you can eat but give to me the pieces / 5 
requested Ko. He agreed to this. When he opened the basket there was no whole 
ladu. All was in pieces. He had to give away this to Ko. They remained hungry. 

They went home. Once when the Ka went to ease himself, he said to Ko, “See 
that my mother is given good food,” and he went. Ko killed the old woman. When 
Ko came, he did not see the woman. He asked Ko and knew the whole thing. “Was 
it my mistake or yours?” retorted Ko. “Mine”, agreed the Ka. Once the Ka asked 
Ko to bring his wife home, “Keep one of her feet there and bring one here,” explain- 
ed the Ka to Ko meaning thereby that he must do something to find out a middle 
way if she did not consent to go with him. Ko went to her. Tore her in two pieces 
and took one to the Ka. “What is this ?” said the Ko. “You wanted one foot of hers 
here and one there. Is it my mistake or yours ?”. “Mine”, said the Ka. 

Ko then lived happily afterwards. 


An old widow had a son named Pohlo. When Pohlo grew up he said to his 
mother“Aya, have we got a good axe ?” “No, son”, replied the mother. He told his 
mother to go to a blacksmith and ask him to prepare an axe which must have twelve 
maunds of iron in it. The next day he asked his mother to see if the axe was ready. 
She went and brought the news that the axe was ready. Pohlo had not even a pie 
in Ms pocket and he went to bring the axe. “Where is the axe ?” he asked the black- 
smith when he reached his shop, “You won’t be able to lift it, boy”, the smith said. 
“Yeh, I can do it”, the boy said. f< Now if you can lift it, I give you a hundred 
rupees. If you can’t, you will give me the same sum”. They agreed on this wager. 
The boy lifted the axe with his little finger and took it home. After some days he 
went to the smith for the money of the bet he had won. He was given the sum. He 
went home and asked his mother to keep the money with her. “You were pieless. 
How could you get so much money ?” He told her the whole story ; the mother, now 
.at ease, kept the money. 

' if The boy went to the hills with the axe. There was a very big forest and he 

began to cut some of the trees. There was an old Bhut there. He thought to him- 


' ' ' « ' S’”'-**. vm *> 
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self : “Till today there was nobody who dared come here. Now who is ^ ^ see 

the man”. He went and saw the boy. He blew one mantra at him , ^ 

became crooked. The boy wondered at this and stood amazed. The old Bhut went 
to the boy and said : “What is it that you are looking for ?’ ' Somebody has play 

a mischief with my axe”, the boy said. “Come forward with a botM^or an 
a crowing cock. We will worship the gods and it will be alright. Don t wor y , 

Bhut consoled him. 


Vnd the next dav the boy went with the axe to the Bhut ; worshipped the gods. 

, SrMit He went home. The Bhut called 500 bhutadas and go 

Essrt xxr re: rr r?T - 

his month wide open was there. 

“Whnt’s what ""I want some wood and I don t find any . , 

X a cock”, th. Bhut toid him •■and I will get you us much wood as 

!Z° So th, boy did as he was told and he got wood to his satisfaction. 

■.A"...;'. TT 


The Bhut became his friend and did whatever the boy wished. He ate, drank . 

and lived happily thereafter. 

THFTR GODS AND FESTIVALS.— In the pantheon of the Gamit religion 

“ St t 

worshipped to have protection - mav not be of the same type with 

and fills an important place m then lives . discover 

f may dear away one 

whether they have in mind a > 'V .whatever and to whoever he likes, I 

and goddesses and who can »ntrd and do^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

anthropologies! theorist, that it is natnral they may not understand 
what we mean by the Supreme Being. 

The following are some of their gods and goddesses whom they worship. 

K.U B.U. : He is supposed to be the god of *" 

Sfc “ Z22+1 to him. This god is believed in 

by almost all Hindus. ■» * the field 

Baram, CM. (Horse) : These are placed when crops are ready m th - 

The Ghodadeo is a common God oi the Gujarat abongmals. 


1. Raymond Firth “Human Types”, pp. 169- 
<7 q Von-Harmendorf : “ The Chenchus. 

3. D . N . Majumdat : A Tribe in Transition. 
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Patali : This is a wooden column 3' high with the figure of a tiger on it. It 
receives all kinds of things brought by any Gamit — onions, tobacco, if he passes by 
it. If he has brought some fruits from the forest and passes by any Patali on his 
way he will offer some to him. Whenever any cattle is eaten away by a tiger a 
Patali has to be raised for it ; otherwise, it is believed, much mishaps will take 
place quite often 1 This is called Vaghdev in the Dangs and Khandesh. 

Khairi : If anybody dies these commemorations carved either on wood or stone 

may be raised and worshipped. ' ; ' 

Pandrihi : This is another of the small-pox gods. 

Simaryo : Simar is the open grass-lands on the outskirts of the villages. There 
some superintending deity is supposed to live who looks after the weal of the 
village. 

Goval Dev is the deity looking after the cattles and Xandarava Dev is the god 
•of the greenery or the forest fruits of the year, without worshipping him nobody can 
eat any. green vegetable newly grown in the rainy season. The goddesses are 
Kalkamata, Marimata, BakhaUri, Bagalimadi, Devlimadi, Kansri and Raigadhmata. 

The festivals are linked up with their religious life, and their economies. Func- 
tional anthropologists have shown the importance of festivals in the economic life 
of the primitives. The Gond festivals are directly correlated with sowing, sprouting, 
maturity, harvesting and storage 1 . The Tharus and Bhoksas of the Nairnta! Tara? 


s first beans they observe a feast; 
e friends and relatives to this feast. 

>ably coincides with the Hindu 


i in the dark half of the month, of 


le year. This is a huge pile of wood 
•nth of Falgun. This is observed by 

lolis in all villages on the same day. 
$rent. . They assign a particular day 

>nds,.p, 152 . 


Indrajit Singh : The Gondavaj 
B. N. Majnmdar* 
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Holibai had gone to Surat 
Holibai had gone to Bombay 
But now she is come 
she is come 


What will you bring ? O, Holi dear ! 1 

I will come with sugar pieces in a string 
O Holi dear 1 what will you bring ? 

I will come with vati : such a nice thin. 


Holi dear, you will come ; 

You will come and the dancers will dance. 

They will try flute with their noses ; 

And will tie anklets to their feet. 

Balew : Though from the name it appears to be the same festival on which the 
Hindus change their sacred thread in Gujarat and elsewhere, the Gamits have to do 
nothing like that. The similarity is only in name. On the day they take the 
branches of Palasha (khakhra) tree and plant them in the midst of their fields where 
some kind or other of crop is growing. This is done for protection as some of the 
Gamits told me. 

Nandervo : This festival is before the last days of Ashad. On the day they 
bring newly grown grass and blue-pumpkin, crush these and get their cattle to 

drink the juice. The cattle are gathered for this purpose on the outskirts of the 

village. At night they take good food and dance. 

The Mouseday : When paddy is harvested and comes to the thrashing floor 
they observe this festival. The rites to be done on this day are interesting. They 
prepare the figures of mice from clay, put them in a jola and two men hold it. 
Some other peoples stand at a distance and strike the mice with cucumber and such 
other things. The men holding the jola have to run. Thus the chase goes on till 
rto Af the village. The theory of sympathetic magic can well explain 
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The name-giving ceremony is not very important with these people. The name 
may be, given by anybody : it is not necessary that the father's sister must 
give it. Any name can be given “whatever comes to our mind” as they say. Even 
the grand-fathers name may be repeated. Yes, if anybody’s children have the mis- 
fortune of being loved by the gods, some denouncing names are given to the subse- 
quent children, e.g., Kutro (a dog) ; Bilado (a cat). 

Some common names— Men: Radatyo, Changario, Chogado, Hakmo, Aavan- 
sio, Navpuio, Panchio, Chamadio, Lunvanio, Indio. 

Women : Sukhli, Chhani, Jantari, Navagi, Ramu, Nani, Reshmi, Nari. 

Marriage : TheVethioChanganioof Gopalpara told me that before a boy is to 
marry, the father or some other relatives go with the boy in search of the bride. They 
seethe girls at some place ; ask the boy whether he likes her ; if he says yes, the girl 
is chosen. Then the brideprice is decided upon. It may be anything between forty 
and a hundred and fifty rupees. My informant had paid two and a half times twenty 
rupees as his brideprice. With this they have to decide about their Piyan or the for- 
mal announcement of the relation between the two parties over cups of liquor. This 
is a very important occasion and if the bridegroom’s party is not satisfied they may 
try to go away and they have to be persuaded to stay on at tire cost of some more 
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liquor. The same occasion is called Pen Bharvi in the Dangs 1 . The day of the 
marriage is decided here. Two or three days before the marriage both the bride and 
the groom are rubbed with turmeric at their respective houses. On the day the girl! 
starts in the evening amidst songs and noise to the groom's with her relatives. The 
custom of the bride going to the boy is very curious : for almost in all other tribes and 
castes it is the bridegroom who goes to the bride's for marriage. No functional 
explanation can be satisfactory here. Only the historical approach to the problem 
can throw any light on this curious custom. The bride’s party waits outside, when 
it is received by the bridegroom's party, then it goes to the place assigned to it. At 
night the bride is taken to the mandap where she is given some food and a rupee and' 
four annas are placed in her Thali. Till early morning they dance and sing, both 
parties abusing each other like this : 


You mad-cap ho ; you mad-cap ho ; 

You are poor and empty in your house. 
Bullocks and cows, none you can keep 
No rice and banti, tho’ they are so cheap, 
Oh mad-cap bridegroom ; 

You are poor and empty is your house. 


■ Your daughter is famine-stricken 
She eats the leavings from leaf-plates look you there ; 

My son is giving corn everywhere 
Y*‘s, my son spreads grams. 

In the morning the ends of their clothes are tied and they go round fire seven, 
times. The maternal uncles of both the bride and the bridegroom take them on 
their shoulders and dance. This completes the ceremony. 

The bride's party leaves the place amidst many tears and much sobbing. The 
relatives of the girl, cannot leave her in such as unknown place. For five 
days she stays with her in-laws and an the 6th day she is taken away to her 
parents" home by her relatives. She stays there for five days and returns to her 
Sasra afterwards. 

He who cannot afford the brideprice remain at his father-in-law’s house as 
a labourer remitting his bride price through his labour. This is the well-known 
khandadia . If the father-in-law is not satisfied with his apprenticeship he may ask 
the young man to quit. Or if he is pleased the marriage can take place even before 
the term is over. 

Sometimes pre-marital sex relations if result in the birth of a child, the woman 
is given away to the paramour and afterwards no stigma remains on her ; but of course . 
scandal cannot be silent always. It may crop up sometimes ; but only bad people 
do it. 

1. T. B. Naik “ Antelope-Horned Koknas ”, Gujarat Research Society Journal, October 
1945 . ’ • ' : 
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The other form of marriage is a woman coming over to a man of her own account. 
This is called Rajikhusi marriage in the Hos and Ghar-Ghtisi in the Bhils. The 
man has to accept her as a point of honour. 

Love marriages are not infrequent. Widows can remarry and polygamy is 
•quite prevalent here. 

Death : When a man breathes his last he is put on the earth and is bathed. 
If a child dies ; his body is rubbed over with curds and turmeric. A child is generally 
buried and anybody over the age of 12 is burnt. If the family's condition is poor, 
the deceased is buried. When the body is consumed by tire, the ashes are washed 
■off with water by the mourners who put a Matalu on the spot and leave. I f anybody 
is buried, stones are put on the grave. On the next day the Matalu or the stones are 
placed in another position. It is called "Feravavu”. All the possessions of the. 
deceased — his clothes, his ornaments and any money that he has got — are buried or 
burnt with him and over his grave his cot is placed upside down. When they leave 
the place, they tear down the legs of the cot. Nobody dares take away the treasures 
of the dead. When I was at Songarh I heard that two Bhils went to dig out these 
things from the grave of a Gamit who had recently died. But when they tried to 
•dig open the grave such a horrible smell emitted from the grave that both of 
•them went mad. Even the caste Hindus believed this in earnestness. 

On the 11th day they do not shave their heads or beards and moustaches as the 
caste Hindus do. Only the educated are taking to this. In the bright half of 
Bhadrapada month these people give oblations to the fire in their chula in the name 
■of the dead of the family and on the roof of the house the}’ put cucumber, rice and 
■other things. 

THEIR ECONOMIC LIFE : “Primitive society has tried to work out 
some kind of adjustment, between material needs and the potentialities of the 
environment. Four factors enter into this kind of adjustment: (?) the size of the 
social group ; (ii) the material needs of the group ; (in) the resources available 
and (tv) the degree with which the resources are tapped and exploited*’ 1 . 
So have the Gamits. In all their activities they are economically dependent 


• and Culture, pp. 67-68. 
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afternoon. Here they can be heard calling their cows : Come, come 
There the Black one, may Devli Madi ask you.. May the tiger eat 
growing up, even cupid sometimes pierces his arrows through the 
young grazers ! This results in elopements and love-marriages. 

The Gamit children going after the cattle to graze them is an eco 
the family which is busy either in the field or in the house. This is 
even compulsory education in some of the villages here finds them unw: 
the schools. The education of these children therefore requires cons 
and the solution of their inter-connection with the economic life. 

Bullocks play a very important role in their agriculture. Manj 
a pair of bullocks' and others above competence keep four and sometn 
five* They know the anatomy of the bullocks and cows \ery wt an 
some of the signs which animals are good and which bad. 

Other ancillary economic sources of getting livelihood are fishing, 
and hunting. 

The distribution of the produced things does not very muc i t 
societies running on individualistic and laissez faire lines. Every bo< 
•produces. Private property and capital m the form of pro ucec meai 
like ploughs, carts and money at interest are all known. 

Lumbering requires a special mention here not as an a 
•of income of these people but on account of the system of giving 
jungle contractors in the form of some advance money wieri 
starving in the months of May-June and getting work from them 
money whenever and however much the contractors please. u 
The Gamits and other people must be properly enquired into an 
see that it is discontinued. t 


atliering 
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A NOTE ON PORBANDAR GRASSES 


Only ten species belonging to eight genera are recorded m the Bombay brasses 1 
from Porbandar in Kathiawar. But more than 50 species are recorded by Jay- 
krishna Indraji in his masterpiece written in Gujarati. 2 The list of those grasses 
is given below. This list should not be considered as a complete one. It is stated 
by Jaykrislma Indraji in the footnote on page 695 that there are many kinds of 
grasses growing in Porbandar State ; but of these only most important and widely 
known are described. Further cultivated species are not included in the list. I 
have only adapted the arrangement and nomenclature followed in the Bombay 
Grasses which must remain the standard work for Botanists of this Presidency for 
many years to come. References are given to Hooker 3 , Cooke 4 , Watt 3 
and Jaykrishna Indraji 2 . 

1. Coix Lachryma — Jobi, Linn. B.G. 3 ; F.B.I., VII, 100 ; FI. Bomb. II, 997. 

Coix Lachryma, Linn. Watt. II, 492 ; Jaykrishna Indraji, 699. 

Vern. : Kasi, Kasai. 

Locality : Abundant in Ghed tracts of Modhvada and Bharvada ; common on- 
rich moist soil ; banks of rivers and streams ; forming pure association or 
along with Pollinidium binatum (Retz) C. E. Hubbard. 

2. Pollinidium binatum, (Retz) C. E. Hubbard, B. G. 24. 

Ischaemum angustifolium, Hack. F.B.I., VII, 129 ; FI. Bomb., II, 960 ; Watt.,, 

IV, 526 ; Jaykrishna Indraji, 699. 

Vern. : Munj. 

Locality : Abundant in Hadiya forest ; on hills of Barda range. 

3. Apluda varia. Hack. var. aristata. Hack. B.G. 29 ; F.B.I., VII, 150 ; FI. Bomb.,. 

II, 956. 

Apluda aristata, Linn. Watt. I, 272 ; Jaykrishna Indraji, 700. 

Vern. : Bhungoroo. 

Locality: Everywhere underneath big trees like Babul, Tamarind, etc. ; in 
hedges and amongst bushes. 

— — literature cited. 

1. Blatter, E. and McCann, C. (1935) " The Bombay Grasses.” 

2. Jaykrishna Indraji. (1910) “ Botany — A Complete and Comprehensive Account of the 

Flora of Barda Mountain ” (in Gujarati), 

S. Hooker, J. D. (1875-1897) “ The Flora of British India." 
a 4V Cooke, T, (1901-1908) “ The Flora of the Presidency of Bombay." 

& ’Watt, G. (1889-1896) 11 A Dictionary of the Economic Products ofjndia." 
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Manisuris granularis, Linn* B. G. 32; VII, 15&; FI* Bomb*, II, 955, 

Jaykrishna Indraji, 700. 

Manisuris granularis, Swartz. Watt. V, 164. 

Vern. : Kasiyu. 

Locality : Everywhere on rocky area ; Sporadic. 

Imperata- cylindrica, (Linn.) P. Beauv. B.G., 42. 

I. arundinacea, Cyrill, F.B.I., VII, 106 ; FI. Bomb. II, 946 ; Watt., IV, 336 ; 

Jaykrishna Indraji; 699. 

Vern. : Dholisar, Sar-ghas. 

Locality: Sporadic; on the banks of Bilashvarv, Nater, Toranio. Krushnazer 
and Rukmavaty. 

Saccharum spontaneum, Linn* B.G., 45 ; F.B.I., VII, 119 ; FI. Bomb., II, 948 , 
Watt., VI, Pt. II, 11 ; Jaykrishna Indraji, 699. 

Vern . ; Kans, Kansado, Kansado-Ghas. 

Locality : Throughout the year in moist places ; abundant in Adityana forest 
by the side of fields and in hedges. 

Sorghum halepense, Pers. B.G., 55 ; Watt., VI, P. HI, 280. 

Andropogon Falepensis, Brot. F.B.I., VII, 182 ; FI. Bomb., II, 9S3 ; Jaykrishna 
Indraji, 704. 

Vern . ; Barn, Baruva. 

Locality : Adityana forest. 

Vetiveria zizanoides, Stapf- B.G. 65. 

Andropogon squarrosus, Hook, f* (non. Linn. f.). P .B.I., \ II, 1S6 , Jay uib m* 

Indraji, 703. ■ ^ 

A. squarrosus, Gooke (non. Linn, f.) PI. Bomb., II, 991. 

A. innricatus, Retz. Watt., I, 245. 
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Dichanthium anmilatum, Stapf. B.G., 94. 

Andropogon annulatus, Forsk. F.B.I., VII, 196 ; FI. Bomb., II, 98S ; Watt, 
I, 242 ; Jaykrishna Indraji, 703. 

Vent, : Mohtoo-mindadiyu. 

Locality : Often grows in hedges, on roadsides, along water tracts ; in asso- 
ciation of Eremopogon foveolatus, Stapf. on pasture grounds ; Savannah 


Ercmopogon ioveolate, Staptf B.G.. 96. 

Andropogon foveolatus, Del. VII, 168 ; FI. Bomb. II, 977 ; jaykrishna 

Indraji, 701 . 

Vent. : Saiiy&r... .. . LL /■'■■A: 

Locality : Very abundant on the side of hills of Babiy a, Ghodalunkv and 
throughout the. Barda range; Savannah grass. 

Cymbopogon Schoenantlms, Spreng, B.G., 101. 

Andropogon Iwarancusa, Sub. sp. laniger, F.B.I., VII, 203. ; FI. Bomb. IF 
976. (var. tantum). 

Andropogon laniger, Desf. Watt. I, 244 (partly) ; Jaykrishna Indraji, 702. 

I 'em. : Gundharoo, Ashkhur. , 

Locality : Abundant on rocky soils of the coast line from Miani to Madhupur ; 
along the roadside from Bhod to Bordf village in Naliyadhar forest and 
upto Gozara hill. 

Cymbopogon Martini, Stapf. B.G., 104. 

Andropogon Schoenanthus, Linn. Watt. I, 249; Jaykrishna Indraji, 702. 
Andropogon Scoenthus, var. Martini, VII, 204. 

(exclus. synon. referentibus ad plantas Africanas). 

I'em. : Rush, Roshclo. J; 

locality : Sporadic ; common in Adit y ana forest. 

Heteropogon contortus, Roem & Schult. B.G., 109. 

Andropogon contortus, Linn. F.B.I., VII, 199; FI. Bomb., II, 990; Watt.,, 
I, 244 ; Jaykrishna Indraji, 704. 

Vern. : Dabhsuliyoo. 

Locality : Very common all over the hills in Barda range. 

Themeda triandra, Forsk. B.G., 1 1 5. 

Anthistiria imberbis, Retz. F.B.I., VII, 21 1 ; Jaykrishna Indraji, 705. 

A. ciliata, Retz. Watt. I, 265. 

Themeda imberbis, T. Cooke. FI. Bomb. II, 993. 

Vern. : Foliyoo. 

Locality : Abundant all over the hills in Barda. 

Themeda cymbaria, Hack. B.G., 118; FI. Bomb. II, 994. 

Anthistiria Cymbaria, Roxb. F.B.I., VII, 215; Jaykrishna Indraji, 705* 
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Paspaium vaginatnm, bw.ixu., lov- 

P. distichiim, Linn. F.B.I., VII, 12 ; FI. Box 

Vern * Kodri, Jangli Kodri, Moti Kodn. . 

Locality : In rich moist soil and marshy waste land ; also m Ghed area. 


II, 943 ; Jaykrishna Indraji, 695. 


Paspalidium flavidum, A. Camus. 15.U., - 

P Javidum. JMz. MU.. VII. 28 I FI. Bomb., II, 929 , M I. - 
8; Jaykrishna Indraji, 69o. 

W^ Zi I^Smoist soil along with Echinochloa Crus-GalU, P- Beauv 

Urochloa setigera, Stapf. B.G., 145. 

Panicum setigerum Retz. F.B.I., VII, 37, 

Indraji, 696. ^ 

Panicum Helopus, Trin. Watt., VI, Pt. I, 10. 

Vern. : Kaneru, Paneru, Kaneru-ghas. , 

Locality : In fields along with other crops ; also m pasture groun 

Echinochta colon.. Lint- BG.. US. 93I w , 

Panicum colonum, Linn. 1 .£>.1., vn, o > 

7 ; Jaykrishna Indraji, 696. 

Vern . ; Samo, Samo-ghas. Cy V; ..; :j yv-.: SAyJJ.C 

I ocalitv ■' Abundant in Ghed area. 


FI. Bomb., II, 933 : Jaykrishna, 
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25. Echinochloa Crus-Galli, P. Beauv. B.G., 150. 

Panic lira Crus-Galli, Linn. F.B.L, VII, 30. (partim) ; Watt., VI, Ft. I, 7; 

Jaykrishna Indraji, 696. 

Vern. : Adbaoosamo, 

Locality : On the banks of rivers, stream, water-pools and such other moist 
places; on the borders of Ghed area. 

26. Panicum antidotale, Retz. B.G., 163 ; F.B.I., VII, 52; FI. Bomb. 11. 937; 

Watt. VI, Pt, I, 7 ; Jaykrishna Indraji, 697. 

Vern. : Dhoon, Dhoonsado, Dhoos-ghas. 

Locality : Abundant in rich moist soil; also in Ghed tract and Naliyudhar 
forest. 

27. Setaria glauca, Beauv. B.G., 172 ; F.B.L, VII, 78 (partim) ; FI. Bomb. 1 1, 920 ; 

Watt., VI, Pt. II, 546 ; Jaykrishna Indraji, 698. 

Vern. : Kunchi, Zvpti-ghas. 

Locality : Along with other grasses ; common on rich soil on shady places. 

28. Setaria verticillata, ■ Beauv. B.G., 174 ; F.B.L, VII, 80; FI. Bomb., II, 921 ; 

Watt., VI, Pt. II, 549 ; Jaykrishna Indraji, 698. 

Vern. : Moti-Kunchi, Vadi-Kunchi. 

Locality : A weed along with other crops in fields and gardens ; also in hedges 
and underneath the shade of trees. 

29. Pennisetum ciliare. Link, B.G., 181. 

P. cenchroides, Rich. F.B, I., VII, 88 ; FI. Bomb. II, 916 ; Watt. VI. Pt. I, 127 ; 

Jaykrishna Indraji, 698. 

Vern. : Zinku Dhramnu-ghas. 

Locality : Sporadic ; on rocky and sandy soil, 

:3G. Cenchrus bifiorus, Roxb. B.G., 185 ; F.B.L, VII, 89; FL Bomb., II, 917 ; Jay- 
krishna Indraji, 698. 

Vern. : Dhramanoo. 

Locality : Dhingashwar, Chodeshwar and Naliyadhar Forest ; in sandy soil. 

31. Cenchrus catharticus, Del. B.G., 186 ; F.B.L, VII, 90; FL Bomb., II, 918; 

Watt. II, 246 ; Jaykrishna Indraji, 698. 

V ern. : Motoo Dhram anoo. 

Locality : Near Sarmani Vav ; in arid area of Godhana forest. 

32. Arundinella setosa, Trin. B.G., 92; F.B.I., VII, 70; FI. Bomb. II, 1001 ; Jay- 

krishna Indraji, 697. 

Vern ; Motoon-Ba j arioo, Vadu-Bajarioo. 

Locality : During the rains throughout the hilly parts oh rocks. 

33. Arundinella tenella, Nees and Wight, B.G., 193 ; F.B.I., VII, 71 ; FI. Bomb. II, 

1001 ; Jaykrishna Indraji, 697. 


the rains throughout the hilly parts on rocks. 
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Arundinella gigantea, Date. B.G., 197 ; F.B.I., VII, 76 ; FL Bomb., II, 1005 ; 
Jaykrishna Indraji, 697. 

Vern.: Motoon-Ba j arioo. • • • : 

Locality : During the rains throughout the hilly parts on rocks. 

Phragmites maxima, Blatter & Me. Gann, nov. comb. B.G., 202. 

Fh. Karka, Trim F.B.I ; VII, 303 ; FL Bomb. II, 1007 ; Jaykrishna Indraji 
708. 

Fh. Roxburghii, Kunth. Watt., VI, Pt. I, 216. 

Vern.: Narsari, Xaeeri, Xali. 

Locality : In moist places near water course, streams and lakes. 

Aristida Adscensionis, Linn. B.G., 209 ; F.B.I. , VII, 224 ; (excl. synonymis 
aliquibus) ; FL Bomb,, II, 1008; Jaykrishna Indraji, 705. 

Aristida depressa, Retz. Watt., I, 312. 

Vern. : Ooth-Lampdo. 

Locality : Here and there on hills along with other grasses. 

Aristida hystricula, Edgew. B.G., 214; F.B.I., VII, 227 ; FL Bomb., II, 1009; 

Jaykrishna Indraji, 706. 

Vern. : Lampdo, Bhoi-Lampdo. 

Locality : Abundant on sandy, rocky hard soil ; Ghodalunki and Zarera Vidi. 

Aristida funiculata, Trin & Rupr. B.G., 214; F.B.I., A II, 226; FL Bomb. II 
1010 ; Jaykrishna Indraji, 705. 

Vern. : Laso-Lampdo. 

Locality : On rocky soil. 

Nazia racemosa, Kuntze, B.G., 217. 

Tragus racemosus, Scop. F.B.I., VII, 97 ; FL Bomb., II, 1014 ; Jaykrishna In- 
draji, 699. 

Vern. : Vandarioo-ghas. 

Locality : During the rains on barren waste lands. 

Sporobolus indie us, R. Br. B.G., 222 ; F.B.I., VII, 248 ; FL Bomb., II, 1018 
Watt., VI, Pt. Ill, 341 ; Jaykrishna Indraji, 706, 

Vern. : Velari-murmur. 

Locality : On rich moist and marshy soil in Glied area. 

. Eragrostis ciliaris, Link. B.G., 23! ; F.B.I., VII, 314; FL Bomb., II, 1023 
Watt., Ill, 253; Jaykrishna Indraji, 709. 

Vern . : Murmur. 

Locality: In sandy moist soil. 

Eragrostis ciliaris, Link. B.G.,231. 

Eragrostis ciliaris var. brachystachya. Boiss. F.B.I. 

1023 ; Jaykrishna Indraji, 709. yA -yL 

Vern. : Kalangi murmur. ',;,b 'A 
Locality : In sandy moist soil. 


VII, 314 ; FL Bomb., II 



Eragrostis unioloides, Nees. B.G., 235. „ 

Eragrostis amabilis, Stapf. F.B.I.. VII, 317 ; Jaykrishna Indraji. 710. 
Eragrostis amabilis, Wight & Am. Id. Bomb., II, 1025. 

Vent. : Chaki-Choka. 

Locality : Sporadic ; throughout the State. 

Halopyrum mucronatum. Stapf. B.G., 242 ; VII. 328 ; FI. Bomb., II, 

1029; Jaykrishna Indraji, 710. 

Vern. : Dariai-Kansado, Dariai Kans-ghas. 

Locality : Halophyte grass : on sand-hills or dunes of coast hue : abundant on 
Chobari coast. 

Desmostachya bipinnata, Stapf. B.G.,244. 

Eragrostis cvnosuroides, Beauv. F.B.T., MI, 324 ; Id. Bomb., , 0-., , a 
III, 253 ; Jaykrishna Indraji, 709. 

Vern. : Dabhdo, Darbha, Kush-ghas. . _ 

Locality : In moist rich black and sandy soil. A very common grass m fields; 

t'yna&on dactylon, Pers. B.G., 250; F.B.I., VII, 238; id. Bomb., II, 1032. 
Watt., II, 878; Jaykrishna Indraji, 706. 

Vern. : Dharo, Dhro. Dhroklmd. _ 

Locality : Abundant on the banks of the rivers, creeks, margins of tanks, ward- 
ers of water-courses and other moist places. 

Chloris barbata, Sw. B.G.. 256 ; F.B.I.. VII, 292 ; id. Bomb.. II. 1035 ; Watt., 
II, 269; Jaykrishna Indraji, 707. 

Vern. : Mindadivu, Mindadiyu-ghas. 

Locality: Here and there along with other grasses on sandy sod. 

Eleusine indtea, Gaertn. B.G., 259; F.B.I., VII, 293 ; FI. Bomb., II, 1037 
Watt., Ill, 241 ; Jaykrishna Indraji, 708. 

Vern . : Adbaoo-Nagli. 

Locality: During the rains on sandy soft soil. 

Eleusine Jlagellifera, Nees. B.G. 261 ; i-'-B.I., VII, 294 , Id. Bomb., II, 1038 
Watt., Ill, 241 ; Jaykrishna Indraji, 708. 

Vern. : Ganthalo-chaman-choto, Khevan. 

Locality : On sandy soil of pasture lands. 

Dactyloctenium aegyptium, Richt. B.G., 262. 

Eleusine aegyptiaca, Desf. F.B.I., VII, 295 ; Id. Bomb., II, 1038 , Jay ris n 
Indraji, 708. 

Eleusine aegyptiaca, Pers. Watt., Ill, 238. 

Vern. : Vado-chaman-choto, Cahaman-chotalo. 
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51 , Dactyldctenium scindicum, Boiss. B.G., 264. 

Eieusine aristata, Ehrenb. F.B.I., VII, 296; FI. Bomb., II, 1039; Jaykrishna 
Indraji, 708. 

| , Eieusine sindica, Duthie. Watt., Ill, 241. 

; Veru. : Zinko-chaman-choto. 

Locality : During the rains on moist sandy soil. 

52. Dendrocalamus strictus, Nees. B.G., 285; F.BX, VII, 404; FI. Bomb., II, 

1049 ; Watt., Ill, 72 ; Jaykrishna Indraji, 710. 
f Vevn : Vans, Nakor-Vans, Nar-Vans. 

I Locality : In the valley of Hadia and Malak Hills ; on the hill side of forests of 

] Naliyadhar, Ranavav, Tornio, Adityana and Mevasa in Barda range. 

' On going through the list it is found that the following seven species recorded in 

* the Bombay Grasses are not mentioned by Jaykrishna Indraji. They are : Sehima 

nervosum, Stapf., Chrysopogon polyphyilus, Blatter & Mc.Cann., Digitaria pennata, 
Choiv., Paspalidium geminatum, Stapf., Sporobolus virginicus, Kunth., S. glaucF 
foil us, Hochst., and Aeluropus repens, Pari. But Paspalidium flavidum, A. Camus. f 
l Eragrostes ciliaris. Link, and Halopyrum mucronatum, Stapf. are common to both. 

They are indicated in my list by an asterisk mark. 

Following thirteen species recorded by Jaykrishna Indraji are also recorded in 
the Bombay Grasses from different localities in Kathiawar. They are : Polinidium 
binatum, C.E. Hub., Cymbopogon Martini, Stapf., Heteropogon contortus, Roem and 
Schuit., Urochloa setigera, Stapf., Echinichloa colona. Link., Panicum antido- 
tal e. Retz., Setaria verticillata, Beauv., Pennisetum ciliare, Link., Aristida Adscen- 
sionis, Linn., Nazia racemosa, Kuntze., Desmostachya bipinnata, Stapf., Cynodon 
dactylon, Pers., and Dendrocalamus strictus, Nees. 

Of these 52 species noted above the following 35 species are not at all mentioned 
in the Bombay Grasses as occurring in Kathiawar. They are : Coix Lachryma-Jobi,. 

! f Linn., Apluda varia, Hack. var. aristata. Hack., Manisuris granulans, Linn., Imperata 

cylindrica, P. Beauv., Saccharum spontaneum, Linn., Sorghum halepense, Pers.,. 
Vetiveria zizanoides, Stapf., Amphilophis pertusa, Stapf., A. glabra, Stapf., Dichan- 
thium annulatum, Stapf., Eremopogon foveolatus, Stapf., Cymbopogon Schoenan- 
thus, Spreng., Themeda triandra, Forsk., T. cymbaria, Hack., Pseudanthisteria 
heteroclita, Hook., Digitaria marginata, Link., var., hmbriata, Stapf., Paspalum 
scobiculatum, Linn., P. vaginatum, Sw., Echinochioa Crus-Galli, P. Beauv., Setaria 
! . glauca, Beauv., Cenchrus biflorus, Roxb., C. catharticus, Del., Arundinella setosa,. 

i Trin., A. tenella, Nees and Wight., A. gigantea, Dalz., Phragmites maxima, Blatter 

and Mc.Cann., Aristida funiculata, Trinand Rupr., A. hystricula, Edgew. , Sporo- 
■ bolus indicus, R. Br., Eragrostis unioloides, Nees., Chrloris barbata, Sw., Eieusine 

l indica, Gaertn., E. flagellifera, Nees., Dactyloctenium aegyptium, Richt., and D. 

,i ' scindicum, Boiss. 
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Of the above stated 35 species the following six are already 
author 6 from Junagadh in Kathiawar. They are : Coix Lachi 
Apluda varia, Hack. var. axis tat a f Hack., Soighurn halepenst: , In 


i masterpiece on botany 
ji would have remained 


The main object of this paper is to bring to lime 
(written in Gujarati), the labour of love of Jaykrishn 
obscure. 


from junagadh.*’ joum. Bom Nat. 


6. Kapadia G. A. (1945) “Note on some Grasse: 
Hist. Soc», Vol. 45, No. 2, p. 259. 






HEALTH AND CO-OPERATIVES 


In U.S.A. voluntary ** prepayment plans 51 are serving 16,000,000 people. In 
three states over 30 per cent, of the population is enrolled and in seven states 20 per 
cent to 30 per cent. The proper actuarial basis for some of these plans is well worked 
out. The report also mentions another experiment in England. At the Peckham 
Centre, the family is considered the unit, the health service is continuous on a term 
of years and a healthy club life is provided. The members of the centre include a 
number drawn from trades and professions. With 1 ,000 families, the cost works, 
out at Ish. "Id , :per week per family. 

Although provision of medical service, improvement of sanitation, control of 
epidemic diseases and such other measures for improving the health of the people 
are primarily the duty of the state the report recommends, that pending the organi- 
sation by the state of Medical services, the state should help every voluntary effort 
organised on co-operative lines for such purposes as the prevention and treatment 
of disease, clearance of jungles and swamps, reclamation of marshes, etc. The 
state should actually utilise, such co-operative organisations for discharging its own 
duties through them. 

The state should even initiate and work a subsidised scheme, as in the Punjab,, 
for rural co-operatives. This will enable its members to obtain medical services for 
a small fee. Supplies of medicine should be made available to these societies by the 
state. Unless large scale state action is forthcoming, a purely voluntary effort will 
not bear much fruit because of its limitations. 


In Urban and suburban areas, the middle class are the worst sufferers. The* 
Government institutions are meant for the very poor and the private nursing home- 



facilities are prohibitive to them. The report suggests the formation ot a co-opera- 
tive society with as large a membership as possible which would secure necessary 
medical services, preventive and curative, for these people. Funds for this may 
■come from admission and monthly fees. A group of doctors can then, be engaged 
by the society for looking after its members on an approved fee basis. If this suc- 
ceeds, a co-operative hospital, could be started. Such a system of prepaid, group 
medicine will stimulate its preventive, aspects. 

Such a co-operative society has greater chances of establishing itself where a 
co-operative stores society exists already and where, therefore, co-operative ideas are 
likely to have taken root. 

Another direction in which progress may be made is by the Life Insurance C om- 
panies taking greater interest in their policy-holders. They should actively envoi ir- 
.age the formation of such co-operative society by giving rebates to policy-holders who 
join them. The insurance companies will be helping themselves by prolonging the 
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A NEW INSTITUTE OF LEARNING AND RESEARCH IN GUJARAT 


Lady Vidyabehn Nilkanth 

(The Editors have great pleasure in publishing the following description of the 
activities of the new Institute received from Lady Vidyabehn Nilkanth. The Institute 
d$ a fitting Memorial to the late Principal Anandshanker Dhruva , one of the Foundation 
Members and Vice-President of the Gujarat Research Society.) 

Sunday, the 9th of February, 1947, was an important day in the History of the 
Gujarat Vernacular Society now known as Gujarat Vidya Sabha. On that day 
Sjt. Bala Saheb Kher, Premier and the Education Minister of the Government of 
Bombay came to Ahmedabad to pay tribute to the memory of the late Acharya 
Anandshanker Dhruva and delivered the inaugural address of Sheth Bholabhai 
Jeshingbhai Institute of Learning and Research. He, at the request of the Hon'ble 
Mr. G. V. Mavalanakar, the President of the Society, declared the ground floor of the 
Society's building which along with the Society's Library houses the Dhruva collec- 
tion as “Acharya Dhruva Abhyas Mandir ’ and the Acharya Dhruva Smarak Granth 
as published and unveiled the oil potraits of Acharya Anandshankar Dhruva and 
Sheth Bholabhai. Jesinghbhai. After performing these ceremonies he delivered his 
learned oration on What is Culture and What is Indian Culture in fluent Hindustani. 

As the President said, these functions together form one event which mark an 
important state in the development of this Society. 

The Gujarat Vernacular Society was founded in 1848 by Col. Alexander Kinlock 
Forbes with the object of promoting learning and literature in Gujarat. It will be 
having its centenary in December 1948. It has, in its career of almost; a century, 
done pioneer work in various fields — educational, literary as well as social. It 
founded a library, conducted boys' and girls' schools, started and published a journal 
got a number of books written in Gujarati on various subjects and published, them, 
administered educational trusts, etc., before the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. In the next three decades the Society developed its work in all these fields 
-and tried to extend all its activity in the direction of higher learning. It resolved to 
start a college and later on appointed a committee to consider the ways and means of 
founding a University for Gujarat. t 

In 1929, under the presidentship of Diwan Bahadur Keshav Harshad Dhruva — 
that great Savant of Gujarat — the Society thought of encouraging research and 
higher studies in Gujarati, and requested the Government to give land to extend its 
building in order to provide more room for its library and scholars. It also prepared 
a scheme of research work and entrusted the work of writing books in Gujarati on 
various subjects to a number of scholars. It transformed its monthly “ Buddhi- 
prakash ” into a quarterly devoted to research in Gujarati language, literature and 
history. ^ ' • • / : . ' ^ . ■ ' ' ' ; \ , ' A ' ' ■ : : ; ^ ^ ^ : , li ; 
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The progress achieved by this Department of the. Society under the able guid- 
ance of its Honorary Secretary Lady Yidyaheim Nilkanth and it> President tin 
Hon hie Mr. Ganesh Vasudev Mavalankar (the President of the. Central Legislative 
Assembly) has been able to raise hopes about the possibilities of developing the d« k 
partment. 


Dr. Dhruva who desired to give his excellent library to some public institute of 
learning thought it proper to give it to the Society. It consists of about ton thousand 
Volumes on Philosophy, Economics, Literature, Indoiogy, etc., and is a very valu- 
able addition to the Library of the Society. Thereafter a citizen of Ahmedebad 
Sheth Bhagubhai I\. Dalai who desired to encourage Sanskrit Learning arid Indian 
Culture gave the Gujarat Vernacular Society Es. 25,000 to build an extension on the 
third storey of the Society's building to provide more space for the workers. The 
Trustees of the Golokavasi Sheth ffaraji 1 vamias Purushottamdas gave Rs. 511,000 
to the Brahmacliari Wadi Trust to encourage the study of Sanskrit and specially 
that of Vallabha Vedam. The Trustees of the late Sheth Pupa t la! Hemchaml have 
donated a sum of Rs. 31,000 to the Society to encourage the study of Research and 
Adhyatmavidya in Jain Philosophy in particular. 


It is the good fortune of this Department that it lias the active sympathy of such 
eminent scholars as Pandit Sukhalatji. When Sheth Bholabhai Josingbhai wanted 
to do something concrete to encourage tiie study of Indian Culture and Philosophy 
and humanities in general he directed him to the Society. After satisfying himse.lt 
with the working of the Society in general and of the Research and Postgraduate 
Department in particular he was pleased to give it this handsome donation of 
Rs. 2,00,000 (two lacs). He has indicated a very wide scope for the work of the In- 
stitute so that it may cover the entire field of humanistic studies. 


Thus the President said in the course of his lecture, this activity of higher studies, 
and Research owes its origin to Diwan Bahadur Kesha va Harshad Dhruva, it be- 
came organized with the help of the grant given by the Congress Government in 
1938-39 into a Research and Postgraduate Department under the able and inspiring 
guidance of the late Acharya Anandshankar Dhruva and now with the help of the 
liberal donation of Sheth Bholabhai it transforms itself into an Institute of Learning 
f j : * '■ ' ' ; ; Tb y yy VySc 
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The object of this Institute according to article 5 of the gift deed is as follows :~~ 

“ To study and make researches in Indian Culture and various branches 
of Humanistic Learning such as religion, philosophy, sociology, economics, 
politics, history, literature, art, etc., though the medium of the mother 
tongue— Gujarati and through Hindustani for national purposes and English* 
for international purposes. “ 

Present Work 

As the Research and Postgraduate Department of the Gujarat Vernacular So-.- 
* eiety becomes transformed into this institute the work of the Department auto- 

matically becomes the work of the institute. That is to say Postgraduate teaching 
and Research as well as extension lectures, collection of manuscripts, coins and 
other antiquities, etc,, become part of the activity of this institute. 

Its research activity follows the scheme laid down by the late Dr. Anandshankai 
Dhruva and approved by the Congress Government of Bombay in its communica- 
tion dated the 17th March 1939. The Scheme is worked under four heads: 
(1) Language and Literature, (2) History, (3) Sociology, (4) Religion and Philosophy. , 

In pursuance of one of the conditions of the grant made by the Congress Govern- 
ment of Bombay recognition of the University of Bombay has been obtained for 
teaching the following subjects : Ph.D. and M.A. degrees — Sanskrit ; M.A. degree — 
Ardhamagadhi, Gujarati, Arabic and Ancient Culture. Upto 1946, 45 students 
have, through this institution, taken the degree of M.A: of the University of 
Bombay. 

Mr. Hiralal T. Parekh, the late Assistant Secretary of the Gujarat Verna- 
cular Society collected over, a number of years manuscripts of old Gujarati, Sanskrit , 
Persian, etc. This work of collecting manuscripts continues in the Research and, 
Postgraduate Department. It also collects old coins, pieces of sculpture, old 
paintings and other antiquities. The Society possesses 4,741 manuscripts, 1,875 
«j> coins and 29 pieces of sculpture. 

Tin 1 library of the Society is very old one and possesses a unique collection of 
books specially in Gujarati. It had a number of books on various subjects in Eng- 
lish and Sanskrit also. The library has been' enriched by the books bought with the 
non-recurrent Government grant of Rs. 8,000 and specially by the gift of the very 
valuable collection of books of the late Dr. -Anandshankar Dhruva ’s library. 

Extension lectures form an important part of the work of the institution. 


Publishing of books has been one of the oldest activities of the Society. The 
Society has up to the present time published 521 works. The Department publishes , 
its own series : 16 works upto 1946 and proposes to publish its own journal. 




All the activities mentioned above ana ouiub ux 
duate Department continue in the Sheth B. J. Tnstiti 

Programme of Work in View 

Sheth Bholabhai in his gift deed has made a refer 
at and has suggested that this institute 
in the work of founding a Univer 
to extend and develop its activities 
facilities for doing work of University level ii 


sity of Gujan 
object, co-operate 
stitution proposes 

providing i 

of learning. 

The late Dr. Anandshanker Dhruva, the first Honorary Dii t 
tion, laid stress on one point; viz.: that teaching and researc 
Indian Learning should not be divorced from that in modern teat 
of preparing a scheme of postgraduate teaching and research for 
desired to so organise the work of the institute as would make it 
and the new learning to influence each other and fashion the new 
With this end in view, he had outlined the research scheme ur 
mentioned above and had also requested the. University of Be 
this institution for Economics in addition to Gujarati, Sanskrit i 
Culture. He, in due course, wanted to have chairs for Philosoph 
Sociology, etc. For the study of Indian Languages and Cu 
the necessity for a Department of comparative study of North 
Languages, 'History and Culture. It is proposed to follow the 
\charva Dhruva in extending and developing the activities ol 


For some, of the new postgraduate wore i mvtuauy * 
while some may be done independently. It is possible to orga 
work in a way which would further the object of the Institute 
of learning offered for the M.A. examination by the Bombay 
tute provides for two ; viz. Languages and Ancient India 
tioned above in the languages branch, the Institute is already r. 
Ardhamagadhi, Gujrati and Arabic. Provision would be ma 
desired would be sought for Pali, A vesta, Phelavi, libetian, 
amongst the old languages and Marathi, Canarese and Urdu 
languages, independently of the Bombay University. Prov: 
for Hindi and Bengali as well as Tamil and Malayalam as tl 
offered by the Bombay University. Provision would also be 

-of modern Chinese and Japanese. 

V ; : A ; ; ' : y 

This institution may not, for the present, undertake Pos 
modern European Languages but it would make provision 
•German and Russian so as to enable the scholars and researc 
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'date with the work done in their respective branches of learning in these languages. 
In addition to Ancient Indian Culture arrangements will also be made for the study 
of Islamic Culture. 

Postgraduate Departments of History and Philosophy are urgently required. 
In the syllabus of the Bombay University Politics, Economics and Sociology are 
grouped under History. Amongst the new branches of learning as yet not 
recognised by the University of Bombay Journalism will be first provided for 
in this institution. 

Keeping the above considerations in view, it is proposed to have the following 
Departments in the B. J. Institute of Learning and Research : — 

1. Languages, Literature and Art ; 

2. History, Sociology, Economics and Politics ; 

3. Religion and Philosophy ; 

4. Cultural Anthropology ; and 

5. Journalism. . 

In the course of his lecture the President referred to a resolution of the Society 
passed in 1944 forming an independent body called the Gujarat Vishva \ idyakya 
Mandal with a view to prepare a scheme for the future University of Gujarat and 
work towards founding the same. This Association has done considerable work 
and already prepared and published a draft for the University of Gujarat. He 
also said that it is a desire of this institute to help to prepare scholars who would 
be competent to work in the future University and also works which would be useful 
to students and scholars. 

All this, as the President said, requires careful planning, hard work, co-opera- 
tion of the various classes of Society and magnificent donations from the rich. He 
•appealed to the men of wealth to emulate the example of Sheth Bholabhai Jeshing- 
bhai, who with rare insight thought wise to provide for humanistic and cultural 
studies, knowing well that industrial and commercial studies will automatically 
appeal to the businessmen of Gujarat, 
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1^14 P^HWHi Hl=R ^ 4441 °*4i ^ 

441^ d4l <4 <51 &-H. 

THRUs^l *Hl*H<lHi 4!<af4t ^ ^ PH ^* il ^ Hl ^ 

^•«H’fen Mi^lCct Awm Hi€l faairwu 44 ni=fl &/U4 cl> * w 

^n < ^co. t\b 5*« etun* *u«Q ^ ft** ^ ^ ^ * HI 

»u MH 5il1 -*etH*%Ur 4Ht? <V|* «- 



„, *HW Jl. «VlSl« W6-U a»»R<H H***** «« «1W SM 
H«i ^l ^ * liHL t ^ ctL 

MHRl !-<RU 5 hs <3'31M 4*1$ <*^4.§ »$ d = ^HWl 4 Ml 4. “ d 

tom *n at SI* «U* 'R 3k 411 **»' iW«« *"* ° lltfl * 1 * l ; ^ 

H«ji *44141 Hl'44 H<5| '<041 *IM4. SR ik ^ 4H144L 4 ^ 

-3 44 c,Hl< ^-'441 SR oHSdfi 4MW*UHi 41441 _ §14 c4U ^SU4 

4^ MW ^4 4l<n?l4 MH 4C< ^41 *§4L4t Sifil. 414. ** * 

sum *w «* dl d * 1 ** ^ WHl ?*'' Li 

m 4Hft HIH 4^ <*441* M<* HIM H\ m tt*l«4 «w 
M'*4tSU*il 5H*Sl 41$ klH H& &4W 41^ ell =V44t4 SIKH 4*1 44 H $1 
.^Sj ^tyjrft Hl&Rt M<5t mx UHl^Hi H41 ; 

•mi inis >»* SMiwril x’i* *mp *« *0 * ! - «• rt - *f' f l. ilH "‘' tl 

«uW^mi>4 *x>a *u<l me x-4 6fl hVs «n«i1i-a timPldH! «6sr< 
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ana a*n =hi sw'ii »HHa n«ji »« »"><i. j * sr:> . 1 BVl m 

a SiwWi aHH Mq I-Irt asm -a4 <rti\ ai<l *''•«>*! a-irti*i aq «« 

«uMl «il4. 

41 HH'Ml 5? 5? 41 SUM S-{l^l 64t 4H^ 5{h H. HH 

rlH4t 4(ol HtH 4RHI §. 4 ^ 414 Rl4 414 & * 

41 31*1$* mp §H%3ft S. 514 41 Hk<A 4414^ §14 4i 4RR4^I 4MW 
41H4RU 4R <4U 5? H414 41H41HI 4t^ § ^1 > ^ 

4 ^ £41 StHl 41H4141 <V^ Hi 41 4 H Well 44 H 3 4 

Sft^. «4 ^ %Rtif 4^1 41^41 r?444l Hl’J ,4H H4t4 41^14 4 

■HVfl €414’ 41 H 41H41 44S141 441. 4R^ ? 4»i i<Htli 41 4t^R4i--541 

HIM XtPlH HlM% HSJ Hb) <44 4^1 MH <§4t 611. 4< 3 4141 ££ *HHl ^ 
mhi §14 4 } sms «h®i wm §14 at aa hhwi w4 ^3 
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@HWt M&Mddl (V'Hl'MHl a HKl5Hi'-5< : il eit<H eidRl "'H^dt 

QiPt Ht'i an‘|i witM'-uHl dHtft *H<tl c Cl 3. wu-wlk ?S<H ’t^W kR«i X 

wpM C-iPi 3 3 3HHRI witi-SU HHttPl *H*d %tl<M '+U^^l H'^ ’Udldl M %dldt 

|iR«il wU^PHd *tl3 q ? -iU5l(scl H§dd ‘ v H a t ? ?UdtHl dHt^l <HdtH 3. 

Wit <1U «d 3 wuSwldR* H%’ *HSSH 'RH d *ftl «l MVfl HI? Hi? ?H 
q^q qqtllt d*<Hq siptcti TdH 3. y&iRl HCRei *iVtl wi^Hl (prepayment 
plan) lflMK-6 Ml*t ®H< llki?ld HlPt'l dtc-Hl^' wiiMHlHl mM ^ffelt. 
=Hisi «tw -3 a wm«u at »'<‘i §r ^rih/Ui hHr^ imi^i =^3* km 
Htai' Mfcl «3. M<3 WUHI0|1 &t*U Wit Rq HRst, d'H.Hcft &*/!, wiH %RkR 
du.Hl mA 3. 

wOlftkldl HRiH AH^t'.tlsH^lR di^Hl Wit fkllHi H'H'A itH^ Hfcl k'1 
3. SitsJStH mi(%3i win. qtast x(?t& kvtt Snyd 3 ha^i Jiki?ill R&wttat 
dikp SRqqtli qt? wR 3 Mi Hi <H-aa <hi<si q^t ct<l §xt<Yd 

wit? 3. witHiott fRUii M'-it llkid Hi^it, &fiPU9l M d'%Hd d'tmwft =H3kR4. 
MSS tAHl wit?P'-W‘ klH H®; 4?l «3. 

Wit jpt’Sl ^ ^ SLdfl?ldt ^51^ wii kmHl «3*Hl<t HvJ § itMdt dm 

wimtH! <v\\ suh 3. R 3 |u ’RReiPt meisiiei RdtWHt Mss mhh v4 &ft.. 

3U Md^<V SlpRdSld wR Its iUQl<Htq iRk^j dtdS3dl mbtt Wit *U«£l 

hisii qqlHl mk 3 will a ^<v«h wit 4w c »ii 3. ^mi li. ^m„ 

«t'6, It. RRw qt : ;f. ai^taA, It. HR it. HR %rtwi tsi^R 

tlatHl RitHt A wtH w-napl €?l =hi h i«i»ti 4iaR SusIhh 'aai-^' $, 

wit mA ttufuqaill -hiwi *4«s* ^ |R€ §c- ? q 

%-R \ € «t| 4<qtHi aHh>i 3. it smU Hii ?li ^R?H£3 ’'USR n^k^t 

mt >l5t€ *3. wu iw' %iRrtt|aiHi i^tlll R'HR igRl. <Hl «t^l«ft. 

mi, a &qi*(l ^ rrmi k >tt *>& \o m ^awt ^ 'RyRt^Hi 
% eft. V'W «ft Rmini wii^’ 3, ^i It. sktqiRt v&lu ^ iw hi 3 
Will RR St? ^4«lit MiSi tt&SR 4Hcr% 3. 

=Ht?l»l?-itlt Wifwc't^i 4UHHI H*il ~hA ml <V^ kk^i wHl mni. 
hhH d$Hkk 1^ %ik°i Rdtqqt^ii HI. %Mietta ^t. «tS »iRkd hm «£lSlt 3. 5? 
k|*5lt3i 5H»tRl wiRt 0 H 4 ^lli <Hl<M eft'dl 3 ill'll HcftHl WRt ^<V^td d’lltH'i 
sftte d^kHl a’tHi @msu mm\A »u di eiS* ^’. 

■ 

\: pi r wil^ '■«**: 4^qtdl 3. wiH 3l km wiH, hR $t«u dtH^t 

“fl*n 5tH c 4?k h3i <li«t HIM *u€l witMqwl =»{R 3 55«0L 
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•SU'HHl Mil ^ SiSU ^tH^l eylfc * 5 ^' 

ci^ii ^Hia ani<l $il: — 

SSlUs &IM £R*tR (b 

”0 ” ” ” ’ ’ ^ ” *’ n i i . , \ 

\) %**d MlM SHR <bfU= mrCU) h b. ^°> 

\) Sl^ift Mil 1MM»M (b ^ 

X) JjR Mil y^lHS (3. 3 0 >U^Cl»t) 

9HI §hVW *-{l 5 l«{l3(l i *i r ft Ml d. 

. • 3. 1°°)‘ 

\ <wm mid m* ~ ' 

'1 *>VU Sl?R MlMMld* HM 

\ ^ 

1 aHPH rtMKMHl WA*«: \ J**ft MRMHl, \ M) 

J. Sid S«ll^ b *°) 

* 1b i |j M ' 

\ ^iSRllH ^ 

\ &-$. M*ft«l ^.. 1°°) 

£«w<l *• ^ 

**& * V ' 0) 

Sit'd clMlMMH Mil 5 H^l . 

S Ho) 


sisv^tM 'iiiM 

^“R «*U€«lMl <H>HcUU Y«t«H-5U9 jTtfCHl 5Hl«m«.ii 

"HRMWl “Vttfl’%11, aHl^HU 

^iCmnl MiAt -tywm <vHiri <kfi a?, ?hs«h^si hr ^ (H j 

W <H\*i, iillti, ad <$dpid <i*u «R*«tfl q?p. 

■^nSlWi d% svtaQ^l ad ^mMflSii H'4l a*U5 ci% Ri Rt =MI ad MdtH $. 

wUr*H^ *Ml£«l(dl C-UlfeJaHRl aHldtd 4ldHl% dCl^ <HiM $<<*=% 
•5^3 ^Hd ad imtddl $«lcdt >'-tcU Mfcl MMl Ml ddt 4 <h«RI sflHl 
k#l® M 'dltdd mi ^ ?Hb<H\ <His*udl <sudM vdmi, 

y^lcl ad &lft*U<lU*tt Hti^i syRRMlHl ^ivftei 

: . ^ 6cft H »ll #<* ^ Mil. ' :. 

^«i^f!, £13 r, &ll y, ttsriicl, HU £? il-pll, «&? *Hilt d HHdl $t ddj 
: m qSR a^ d. 

. „ di ^ eti h H °iHi § M<ai 3}i ^ sddi fk-m 5?=ft 

w-dt $. ad *aH di$mi <h‘|Si Xm\<*i Him %. ansQ^rti 
2}^W § <1 d«t§3lMl Ml. tsmuqttni, J^j, v ^ fc() 

IR^l &b aH$% ^Ht<HcU. MtVSW’-ft P} 4Md4 

j '^U-MlflSll^ h'lml cl ddMl Y ^Sli Slid M*U. Si y ^(Tt c %aft $R$j 

"** ciiH Mt-% ad ^IdlHl *R* &Hl% IsRlSHi 5<d mi hM. adtejlHltfllSll 5 ! 
■*id <Hd mr ^*(}m ^idt. 

^RlcRt’-O an^sj s}i ii(I y cfuidMi tfcl«*US M*U ad C HL '^R^fld-Hl 

j -^d §lgicuan ^%»ii ani^ fid #ft mw d%5i (HIM W &. 

^ifedl an^ dlfl «Hl?li, -H={1% Hl«l anioMl Ml d ds ^MSl 

WftMl»U ad f5l^£i'H€ H& ddl. 
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etMdi “Vsit-'Mi 3(lci {fc-gfti <kti 3 ^icwi oflct*(l 

&d, CHlC-l ! *H4l 

»'s < ;;■ 

®u% ? ! =hi>}i t ! §;fJp;p 

Mm % y iJl «hi% % 

^n~ 

'Hit Hrt'd *pt$ ? — %tt«iCi 

^l »l$ ^[I9l, 

. shR vsofl&U 

RPl 'HSJlR RH 


Mil, iUrt, =4R1, $«U, dtdl, «U*fl, »|l«t, mil =US 
°u^u ov^HR-ii dinVt shi w^Hdi 4l!i 

4\i^ <HR <$?\ £<v«H sRdmi %Ml. 

"WMM $ <VHH 1 41?R H*S, ^ 

bistro Km hX <sur k\h\ dicftSi yi<vn m<v*t 5Jil ^ 

HHlflSl %tl§<H !” WcHiCl. 

<Hl«t£ SVR 'M \ A3. *<W'i<Yd »i r ldt dRl ^ ^ ^ 

SUR &’*$! \v«i; fo^-ft; *U4t wt^i %'id C 1 ** 1 ^ ^ 

*UjlHftdj KM, (ini, «it&, t\ <vdtW 'H s ~- CUd 

$l«l mqi *ldt. Slut, H«R, «1>HI <*3fi HLS ^Icli 3H4 MK.K ^ _ 

& [^-£»ii M* R§-fl ddt<Y HRdR and 5 * aHl * 1 ^ 

d 3Ht WL an3 (iR, Klh, Ml(«lVt avjf^Sil ^ 

»h 3 *(l?llfkt, <l!li WcHlfs §cM-H n^l W^t ai*U ^ *****■■ 

^§<Hidi, 'y.'A cl %+t Sj §R$l Si'll &. 

^icini m<Mi vsdi §i(A% nidi 6ft iRrii M ^CT-ii y^i&uai, etl ^ >fla>1 ^ 
MlJUR %+Hl 61^’ 'Hldt 4<H «3 I filSlddR ^(Ht^, ^ 

«tl^ «nm 5H>IH >U4 3 HIMcO %lV% M*SJ ?§dl. 

%Qnd, d&^i'MRiH^i hk R P dinj5 5 h€% »imi. s^cQ anp-uH^^*^ ^ 
5Hl«/ HPi mdiaMl '■H’fl^ Hl^ §. d ^41^29 S^tlfc) ' »ld ^ _ 

»H^l <3^1 ■ %u*ft d^ddi dl^mi 5i ‘HA ^Rrti dlH Rl 61418125 ^ 

i>\^7{ d ,J i?4H HH e >{l fl?(ll ^HH^t Hldl^R SlA'Hl'Q »ildl S^l* ^ 

Rid ?,<ld mil H H<W!H c!l S<1 5'lHlH^ld °* 



m &f). cl sM$ M«i ^<1 HI t H«tl c l < Hi<U q‘q foR*fi ?R bil 

<MR*(l M3 3^*41 qy’3 “URR "if.9 3miMM sq^ld QiflPi 

SVlRli ®U^ § »l3 @Ml h’§, q3? *if u {l^t *tt3 iQjyR «R'?t 3^* «nq 

snmi’Hi »tl3 & Slt'A'MlM/l dMR attH <*ilX WMl <MR tHtctt < 4 dl ckU MyVit 

oi^iW taktfea *h 3 *R«ttfcl% eUll&qfli WilHcli. «RRMl &W VS^Ml tgfl ^icg 

IWRi ^ilHcd. *H«Ml H«lRt &«l3l t|R RHiqcil ^b\ b\ qSft qqiild 

^ $2l ^A %«U^1 &dt. 

MRU6R StAHl »i3 l^q $*q' attMSR $q{ 

%3 atSi^tR AIM ®fiV *tt3 cHR«ft «i3<$lR %$ ttU&vSJ S?qt §M «tct«ti 
*H diq«ft %Ul-wuqqi M&Urt M. 

qiqyqa? 3u3 M4tesj *& hi&rwss ^n^ctt ouy &cu 5} su^Sm 
fi%cliwi«ft *«Ml =h€^HI ^ftant §<M-q MHl d. «<U i'ajl, atRq^f, CHRt 
%vit, qiqi^di, *q<H& mtfih =h3 «ri, ig&b Vilriw^l *r& 4 iw, 
*w^«<a, yo/safl < Hi«t<i»ti %hri 5 -hhi mcuMI ;&qi ?q Swti &cti. 

0Kr, qqq'q Hl«n<vKl, 31R1MH, q4Hi ^R*ufl, £«n- 

<HlHl r ft ^ fW <M. wil §*R &$Usl# Mie?l «.§R rfl^vicft ^ svu^ 

CHRcO. 

QilHtqi “aHSRWi ” w »UcHl” 3 ys3 "aHMl” « 3 t tt$& y 3^ gfcqR 
MS| MRfly MyR qqVl *j«t a<*Wcfl®U 5?qt<* VitSi^{q3l <§=RR hX & 
*h 3 M'*tt°i3l y^ >Ci q«ft. 

^Ur. 

(Mqi M*<h\ \t;'t%.) ^r: qq'^v, *h *w, 

3 , y. m, *h'$ \-q «m. jjms ^\ } ^^1=0, mr° 

an^iq i&yis. \<^i: ^ns-'i, ^*3, % t ^ k, qliRi. q*i qq c \z s 

^wu^l, mn\ Sifoa %kw. ei*mm: qq' Vi-d v^, ani^s: qq c 

m, an'ii \, v». RqRld. <hrcCI: RqRn. 
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Investigations into Pre-Historic Archaeology of Gujarat, by Dr. H. D. 
Sankalia, M.A., Ph.D., Published by the Director of Archaeology, Baroda 
State, as Memoir No. IV in the Sri Pratapasimha Mai-iaraja Rajyabhiseka 
Grantha-Mala, Baroda, 1946 ; Price Rs. 22. 

This memorial volume embodies the result of the archaeological investigations 
gonducted by Dr. Sankalia as the Director of the First Gujarat Pre-Historic Expe- 
dition sponsored in 1941-42 by the Director-General of Archaeology in India, the 
Deccan College Research Institute, Poona, the Gujarat Research Society, Bombay, 
the Gujarat Vernacular Society, Ahmedabad and the Baroda State, supplemented 
by two subsidiary expeditions undertaken in 1944 and 1945. 

Rao Bahadur Dikshit, who was the Director-General of Archaeology in India 
during the period of the explorations and for some time thereafter says in his Fore- 
word that the problem set before Dr. Sankalia and his colleagues, the principal ones 
among whom were Dr. B. K. Chatterjee and Messrs. V. K. Krishnaswami and A. V. 
Pandya, was that of filling up the hiatus between the Palaeolithic (rough stone-im- 
plements’) age and the Neolithic (polished stone-implements’) age as set forth by 
Bruce Foote on making archaeological investigations some 80 years ago in parts of 
the Madras Presidency and the Hyderabad and Baroda States. Judged by the 
degree of success attained by them, the labours of these scholars cannot be deemed 
to have yielded much fruit. The reason of this failure seems to be that the specimens 
of the Microlithic (small rough stone-implements’) industries unearthed from the 
upper deposits of loess (a fine porous, earthy deposit of clay mingled with lime and 
sand) are entirely different from the primitive Paleolithic finds discovered in the beds 
of the Sabarmati valley raised up in parts by natural causes like an inflammation in 
an organic body and no relics of the Neolithic (polished stone-implements’) age were 
found from any.of the two sites explored in parts of Northern and Central Gujarat. 

The said labours cannot, however, on that account be deemed to be valueless. 
They bear witness to the scientific knowledge and patient industry of Dr. Sankalia 
and his colleagues and present a large variety of minute interesting details as regards 
the geological strata existing in the sites, the ancient relics of the Stone Age which 
had been unearthed and have hereby been brought to the notice of the world of 
scholars, both photographically and descriptively, after making a deep study thereof 
and the principles observed in making selections wherever there was scope for it. 
Above all the learned doctor has, in Chapter IV of the volume, covering as many as 
50 pages, given his own conclusion as to the relative position that can be assigned to 
the cultures of the Palaeolithic and the Microlithic ages as developed in the said parts 
of Gujarat as compared with the similar cultures discovered to have prevailed in 
the other parts of India, the neighbouring islands in the Indian Ocean on the South, 
the portions of Africa situated in the north, east and south, the countries in the 
^fiddle and Near East and in Europe. 
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This is, therefore, indeed a very valuable contribution of Dr. Sankalia to the 
archaeological literature and justifies his bold claim that whatever region, South India 
or Africa or any other, is ultimately proved to be the source of the hand axe-cleaver 
Culture (of which abundant testimony was found in these regions) its relation with 
that of Gujarat will have to be considered” for, according to him " it can be said that 
two main types — Chellean (or Abbevillian) — Achenlean and Late-Achenlean types 
of Stone Age industries are presented by the Sabarmati and Orsang tools. These 
geologically fall probably into the Middle Pleistocene, (a name given to the. most 
recent geological deposits of the last Glacial Age laid down immediately before the 
recent alluvial strata formed in historic times, chiefly made of clay or sand and 
containing stones of various ages), since the lowest stratum — the gravel conglome- 
rate— from which they were extracted, lies over the laterite, (a soft, friable, reddish- 
brown rock containing oxides of iron and aluminium found over large areas in South 
India, Malaya, Western Africa, South America, Australia and elsewhere), in the 
Sabarmati as it does in the Narbada Valley” (Ch. IV. Pt. I, p. 132). It may be 
interesting to note that there, are similar deposits on the way to the summit of the 
Mekala hills on which there is the source of the Narmada known as the Amarakan- 
tafca Ksetra and that the Nagara and Rewa Khandas of the Skanda Purnna, and the 


CRITICAL WORD INDEX WITH BHAGAVATGITA. By Rao Bahadur 
P. C. Divanji. The New Book Co. Ltd. 

To the thousands of students of the Gita this book is bound to be most useful. 
All those who read the Gita are by no means good students of Sanskrit. And for 
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such this book would bo particularly valuable. The word-index is complete and it 
is divided into Primary, Secondary, Tertiary and even Quaternary sections. The 
whole has been well planned and well arranged from a strictly grammatical point 
of view. ■ C'iffffC TIC ' .T;-'' aAAAACAKA'. 

To the student of Sanskrit language this Word-Index would also prove a valu- 
able aid. It will increase his appreciation of the fine-flowing language of the Gita. 
The Rao Bahadur has done very valuable sendee in the cause of Gita studies. 
Of course, the author has relied upon the numerous translations and the various 
“ orthodox ” Sanskrit commentaries of the Gita. His critical acumen is very clearly 
seen in his masterly Introduction and in the various Appendices setting forth the 
“ Critical Apparatus." 

All this is very learned and doubtless very useful to the critical student. And 
we must be thankful to the Rao Bahadur for this work — clearly a work involving 
years of very patient labour. 

But the reviewer feels there is still, something wanting in the vast lite- 
rature about this Gita. There has been no study of the words of the Gita, which 
give us the “ inner spirit ” of the work, which may explain why this wonderful poem 
has thrilled the hearts of millions of human beings. Mere grammars and dictionaries, 
essential as they are, will not suffice. The Gita has to be studied in itself, apart 
from what critics and commentators have said. I believe that the Gita has a mes- 
sage for each individual human being and that the words are mostly " non-technical” 
in their import. 

These remarks are not meant as any reflection on the magnificent work of Rao 
Bahadur Divanji. They merely express the personal wish of the reviewer as regards 
the direction in which the Rao Bahadur might revise this Word-Index for a second 
edition. v-W 

Irach J. S, Taraporewala 
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The Journal of the Ganganath Jha Research Institute, Allahabad. Vol. IV, 
Parts 3 and 4. May- August, 1946. 

Science and Culture : — 

(«) Vol. XII, No. 3 for September 1946 contains the recommendations 
framed by the Royal Society Empire Scientific Conference, for furtherance 
of scientific research. They deserve the attention of all governments and 
research associations. 

(6) Vol. XII, Nos. 5 and 6 contains a valuable paper by Mr. N. M. Basu on 
the Requirements of the Normal Diet of Bengalies. The daily requirement 
for adult male is fixed at 2,500 calories to be obtained from 2 oz. Fish or 
Meat, 11 oz. Rice,j3 oz. Pulse, 6 oz. Milk or Milk products, 3 oz. Potato, 4 oz. 
leafy Vegetable, 3 oz. other Vegetable, % oz. Fruits, 2\ oz. Sugar and 



jaggery, 2 oz. Fats and Oils. Compared with this the standard Gujarati 
diet fixed by the Gujarat Research Society for ordinary adult Gujarati is, 
4 oz. Wheat, 4 oz. Bajri, 4 oz. Rice, 2 oz. Pulse, 20 oz. Milk, 6 non-loafy 
Vegetable, 6 oz. ieafy Vegetable, 3 oz. Fruits, 1| oz. Gur and Sugar, 1| oz. 
Fat and Oil. 

(c) Vol. XII, No. 7, January, 1947, is the Indian Science Congress number. 

Indian Journal of Medical Research. Vol. XXXIV, 1. May 1946, contains 
valuable information rate of degestion of fats. This information is 
summarised in a separate note in Gujarati. 

Bulletin of the Deccan College Research Institute. Vol. VI, No. 4, December 

1945. Journal of Scientific and Industrial Research. July to December 

1946. 

Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute Vol. XXVI, Parts III — 
IV, 1945, contains a valuable article by Mr. P. K. Gode tracing the 
history of the Divali festival from A. D. 50 and proving that it was 
an All-India festival and not Desya or regional. He reserves the 
answer to the question raised by him the Jain Divali orginating with 
the death of Mahavira in B.C. 528 is older or different from the Hindu 
Divali. 

In The Indian Journal of Social Wort- for September, 1946 , Dr. Miss G. R 
Banerjee. who is undergoing special training in Medical Social Work in 
Chicago has made an earnest appeal for Hospital Social Service, to be 
undertaken by the medical social Worker. A study of social, economic, 
and mental factors is necessary in the case of every hospital patient and 
facilities for this study is being provided by the Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences. 

The Indian Journal of Agricultural Economics for October, 1946 , is the 
Conference member, incorporating the proceedings of the Sixth Confer- 
ence held at Benares in December, 1945. 

Land Tenures in India and Agrarian Reforms in Western Countries, are two 
more publications of the Indian Society of Agricultural Economics, 
Bombay. 

Science and Culture: Vol. XII, Nos. 8, 9, 10. 

Indian Journal of Medical Research Vol, XXXIV, No 2. 

Journal of Science and Industrial Research Vol. VI, No. 1, January, 1947. 

The Indian Ecologist Vol I, No. 1, April, 1946. 

Journal of the Ganganath Jha Research Institute Vol. IV, Part I, November, 
1946.’ 

Annals of the Bhadarkar Oriental Research Institute Vol. XXVII, Parts 
1— II, 1947. 

Journal of the Bombay Natural History Society Volf 46, Nos, 2 and 3. 
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Bharliya Vidya, ToL VIII, Nos. 1 and 2. 

Journal of the Indian Merchants' Chamber Vol. XL, April, 1947. 

Industrial Capital in India (1938-39) by the M. V. Divatia and H. M. Trivodi, 
Publisher N. M. Tripathi Ltd., Bombay, 1947. 

The Textile Policy of Madras Government by A. S. Banvalikar, Delhi. 

It. ^A£P9ilW «t& Ht'^MlMi 

ap^ld mma % \*\. ft*»M \l. 11U °{\^ *HlsRt. 

?i<f*Rld*ii dHSUs*U RlHIM oft"!' J£*dlptl *H\25 mtfa ^IH cli ct J^di <V^ 
§rt>l ^ SllifHH &<Hdl SUwrfkl 'T'HrtHt fibril 

& w£t it. «t§ *Hl =Hl'iCriPl H*4l^ §H^PQ ‘drimwi 

»l3dd «tWl &. 

1 L ^ (%4^Rd ShHS & *Hd §&' MlRlMl farilriSSt c ri (Wldi tt 

^ 3t»pft UW Hdlft MlH *Hi ^dts/HHRy (HldfiiThtcni $1>*R 
»Hl fiWl sh‘§125 4^4 §tHl vscti M %dtdl ^dd 

n<H diriddl C4l<H Viokl '§. >A**Rld SjSWt ft'&t ^§rit4i 

3*1% d'CHl^il dHR §, cl «di ''Hit 2£>:-4U*ii cU^ildl df'H'SJril 3MR 

yoi'Hl Hl&cQ d«ft. d'4l T. H »uSm &Hdi “*fl. *ft.” “<&«” 

«Vu” 5 h nva %:>h 3MW5, did, an^ita, *da, dit-tt, %tt ddi? M *Hd 

feUS^RH CUMHI §ld ctt Vl«l «lia. di *t%U ^<Ud'l 

|c*q 't&3H-\e3V9 dl <Htd «*Rt sHd'dtd *UH *Hd S. ct V9dt 

^dS <§tW ?lRd* § »t% ri'dR Sttiftd nil. d r -(l =Ht'ifd *UH cdli dtdl 
dldi ilhl dl */\\ l~< si^l. it. dt<id wit ft««i H'iRt mt4 ^Idclt 

*{9t Sjcj" 

Si. %u 

it. *mri<Ht<H d§dt. MSRlts, %t>% d#d §(-«t 

i^K \ t\. 5 /Pld ^ mtl ^1 wS.' fidd M-V-O. 

^v^tddl dd didwi .%«fl 5H«* *W e dl dtdtSU ^ ddl ^bditd Rft 
^<4t^" S. Hddl %«lR fc *4 ^ =dRRH dt^ ^tdlHlddl WdH^ftcv =H^l ^Rl d^ci 
?? foil'd <t/\\ ^l M^l ‘^Htc-I ant iRdi @H^«n dtffl «| §. m 

^didl ant RHH>tt ^l^t wid'H'l 'd^td 3 d41 

o i l<dildt wi^pii ml H%t wio-HW, d’^llHd, ^‘dd, »i^ ^d^tdcdi Jstd M<aj 
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tt’Mef vufecfi SHIMMI MB MMteiMl 4?€U ft^Md =Hd Md/d §M<td ^-iR MR V 3 (ld 
(a^i % <§MMd MISl plBl ^HlRl S. Midi, adt4<Hl MMi B-tdl, *Hd ft ' {Midi 
ftftMdt Sri Well fiMd dt 5^ ft l. M-Y-° wtf-Q S. dRt%l Mldtdl 

«tM95Ml s ll*ll ® #(l ’/Tdd fetdlVl »il UWS4 trl'tftlW *RMtMl dR ft Ml S. 

3*dMl MR QiR »Rt '-£\ MRMjlMi MtlM Ml&rfl M^jW *ftti §M%Ml 

S. ^didl dHlflMt, 3*11 PU *R-lt MlMRMtMi =Hd «*mdl dB fsHid 

HUll 34^=0 $f|MR MlRlHet oMRt dVl Ml# MSS aHlMl S; §'H4l- 

«U3WS«U SMtSMtd Met <3MMt 3 [l S. 

SHtM^l 1ml dVj ?j/cUst%dl M^HI HM{1 SUfe^l S. MR jft/ldt 

<1^14* MMlOt moo 3fc«« Rrt'-'Rt =MfMl ftV<diddi St =Hd aHO# ty^SHld 
^,tso,ooo 5?d«(l MtJl S. Ml ®<^M ^ MUMld OPIUM MHcdldl <V\l S. dMl 
MMM fit MKlQtWl ?,Rl Rftei wtMlM^V 'MvRM. ct®fl »tl ft*dR »Hd 4RMdftl 
$PHl%t 3*dA MB dlldldl PlcHiMMiMl MMH *t«Y<H MtAHld MlB *dI3 3*4<ai 

M-HMIS wtlMlSi wl4$U %»l *Ht ^tfli V-M MUH^dS d^B HtM^Htd MB 
rtHR RHtdi =MIR,' S *HM dMl MVjJ MlMt'dil <Vddl »t^ *HtMMM c MB Met §M% 3 Q 
MS Ml 5i Spifti'S Rlddi Wt%;£* S. fRlHi ^PfttRlVtHi Rl^tRt MlldiiMt S.RI 
Mg,' «viW3l ^HMt fdMRl MMfSd MHt St fid 441 sHtMMid MB add §aM 
Rl^tet mB UWil dHR JRMtd MB it. MMdCdtCd >§dt S?*U ftSldldl <V\l 

S. d MMB MB ®dM MJsRdt <VMtt*d aHt£«'3M }l'tr[h rim 45Mld MB 3<vMd 
fiM3* <SMMt 5R^P 

: J :■■’ ( ■ \U hu 

^iC^fM MMtBp-IMki'R ?lt%4 r l, ^‘€^25 ^It. S}4tW, iiC-UMSM 5tti» 3 

IRS BlClM^MR M§dt. \&M. %tut Met |[MMt. 

RmMRS MtfecH M<Mt ^<VdM§U%tM <rMRi M'M M^tM« c Ml ?i<vMddt 

likii 5HMMMM R^M?t Ml^l StMRl^Mt ^Mt'MtH St% m'M^tM MHt StW *Hi 
MStftd M>Ml4 yTU'ftM HMMI 3HdiRM IRfd^lMt StMlS ™l*{ 

dl HMlS dfe. 

, (M^lMt^M MlfecH M<HtMl 4 Vl itn^iM ‘M^M’ 5HH ^oydMM 0 ‘MM* 3 ! M’M^lt- 
m^’ m m"h Md'SitBtd ^ MtM'Pts 5^1 »tifr m’mrtM d kim §td fit m\. 
‘sHtMMMRsUd' 314 'i%’ ®4ffl *Rl*MWU > ‘feVtKdl’ 

«t H ?i^td4 iMt^Mdt’ W(Hlfs tt^t Mid % ^liH ??Mt^ S. 

fiitd’ ‘dt4H5s4U-SU SHdt^d ^^4.’ ‘R^Md ^ dMl 

VM^R^U RMt<’ ^MlJl MtfiUs RMr<ett, ^MfllM -HlH^p4 »Hd iHli ml* Rt^Mid 

MMR 4Rel MtMi-i' Vld R‘=-Hl Rdl dMt ^Sdi. dH »di M'Mdl dfHd MlH^ 
RB i 3|dl MitMd^l HRH ^HMt^ Rdl ^Ht^HtH dl RrH^i’Mi a>i^ 
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€@,’ %44lC§cH,’ *4l*RH*M’ *4ft4RU. 

OUHi > s \ a*} 5H4*4R’ »Rl ‘aift* 5m44l WUS«*’ »ili<ai<V *141H. 

f 4cWt\t =H4 HU 444RIHSI Hl& ^4 4 c c U&PM 

|$fl4i ‘4414*1 H^ad* 4lfr c l4 ^40*4, PlcH H4i 4*3* «4Wwi, ^HiS^Jr 

5H4 snPia dfe/ 44U41 =41=11 li^Ui ^<3*4 RteUU'ft =44l 4=0 §. §1 %l 

aflVH’g ‘$14 =Ht(§c4’4i $14=11^41 wt*Rl4 H(VHt4=tHl <H<v 4'U'*{HI Ml»t4 

Is^cQ §. sR4l444t 4l=44*/ ! 4 44*1 i3l oHlMR HlH § § HI. -4 14**14 4ftX 
xtefr Aioiwu^i H%4i S*foSfc mM iucur *?fli M*4 ^4i<fl v^iRfl 

i *°$ 4^1 VH^d 4*f ftf^Wldl =4 RlH 4%cd ! 41441 

§yW\ Hi. (=Hl4lH <al %WcU« •‘HlHif^, «‘°fl4 *(U* I tW e U4(iT e l @ aa l 

,(^Ml, 4l**llP e l4 >l'm M <H4to% 

§. “llW H«l 4(<Hl 4&4141 sn’fclH wilHR =H4l ftH44t 4RH §H*, RHH41 

SI SWd *ft 4 =4^ §H*, ®Wl ?*4 

HtfclRRl^l'd wtRHl *Wl<* @M* =44* 4*Hl4l wfoi ^14*4* HI $” “Hi & 

3^4' H[4Hl(f.4 4*4=4. “41=441 5? 'ftifsct & cl<V *k%(£l &> 3 .” 

^Ht ^l 3fi. [=Rt8iH*iR (H4C\Si 5}44l e 4f=l4l4i <HlHl, »*S ^4 w^fil*’ =H 
^ ai« <lcl ®A%» »■$! &, w4R HU =*44*4*14 *1^41 ^r'HtMlH 
^•SU =»ilRl Vl 22444^1 il4i §14, 4RH, 4HH «WW *(l 4*liPt 4 
^i q sj/ %i’4i H4l<^ll =*H^(|t4, 5 h 4 4&T 6 l4i <H?i% 4Ht =H<1 ®l*ll »l‘clV a l'tt 
4HW^l 4$RM*ft' >^l4i 4^=tWi wil'd §. Jj 

@H^144 Hc^.4 ^Hl^HlH 3^ y>H44l 44 (^=144 4^1 sdl HRl^l*} ;j 

ciuoy^l RR Si4l, RHH4 4141HRI 44\<Cl =45414, =4^ f 

9i(^, 5H4 4cH«t(^, ^(^441 wi4 (^^4 «ilH25 =41=^1 | 

§=l^ ‘4l[§cH H44«l'’^l ?UQlWi 44<V ft ’4441 4l=fl SHI =n(eltft. 4^41 «0. 

4. ^4441 ‘mRSI^wU’ &441 ®C-?P4 H<5J 4‘HI^ HX ^ 41HHRI ; 

^PlHl 4SR wu 4441^14 PlH^«V wil^ilCl <§Rl l 

Sl S '^ <^41, ant 4*H, S{^i4l ?iSU4 =t e ll v HlH $1^ ^tfecRfiiH 

Pl«l«{l c 3U, ^ wi5Hl4?l^l ^,4<V iH^Rft, 4&1 wiPldlH^ Hfcf Hi 

?H4i § 31 ^ <4R^<V 5l 44 §lfci «?. ' • . « 
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Wt&frfl 1° 'll «lgwmi HHl% \t£- YC «it ®^*i r Q 

aHPHR fcrfl %Ml R*€t%R =flH RmRl S. ct4 Rfe %tf 

d #s fl HiR Raw Rtf § ? <t**M ^iRl Si^lcfl’lW ^<1. ■HVQ ^**1 

R^R HtM <Hl1l St'HS'ft @M* Sli<l »R W=-Wl Attir'd QilHRi 

■£M afik svit. 


Seat SH'i’ii WU aVMl S«atfi*S tc^l H'H^* Si^ata SHlMaRi SHlo^i 
S. »u @c«a a'an ^* t Mtw sti&ai wwtiCHR a>R a^a Su. 

*ft. %i. ajfla »R Sti^tR »t*«vtf^Hi an^itMi §taR €R =»mi<l ^hiCI^hi 
^hA n=(i aSicft. a ®ci't Ss $»«> a>R iift^Hiau, i£Sa*ft aHtaap H<Rftcft 
"(la? tfltiH't h^hAhi nRRR%Kl sloy^ »R ant ita^ @tioy«i 

h<t$* 63 '. Shi an’R <n*Rat aTuHa asaR »R %t‘Ria*i afta$ s* 5} tuni^d 
«tt a%-t--R «t<Rrtt »r »raa'dt aiM aw hihr^ fta ant hVmi sta*- 
£H*-fl aiH tRi aRini antacft «i^l ci »di ant H'Ra«Hl Rla an^ant 

M^tHi =HI<1 <i»cft ana 2|c/H«i HHlHRHl §rHlR ct* aft 5 ! ^ »i§ai<H sRi aH’i $*ft 

M§RtRt Sett. 


a’?ia*Mt ^lRi^ai a^* sw -paRl $Wat»it Ratai a^ali. a^ 
SHHt-tHt *paR a>R ^wHl <H*fl H'SltHH a^HAl HA ^ iR a>R 

hh«-hh *aiaaR "Hi’S Rs atHl hRR '•ftaaiHi ^tR S. a>u yRlfctR r^s 
h«^ hr' Hikmi <hhw S; «R st *RRat aaRi y*cn aai4 mil %*<Htaai 

^■'HlH S, " , .. ; VN. n'..''”;’' ' ■ 

* « . :ie' 

ant<RH?^R %<vat »mi*4<n ct^«(l ctt. \ ffl iav? «(l ^qRi 

anr-n S. ant 6ita It. <vsi?ltw€i« 

fSRctl an^i aiataaRL 5Hl^ S, ct^t^t §Mi>QU. ct»i«Y ^tctt4 

mt a 3 R ^ ^tatw/R afl «i§w at wiRph ms^mn *i4l‘. an-it m 
Rla} S\b Qtlfci anPl Sj tniW R^W Uhi\i ^Rl+ti a>i(oHt MH^l 

SHI aH’Ri<v »fl5? Ist^t anRaRi a>tlc% §. ® ^hhi an^a ancHt^ 

^ataami aniaai n\m \ sfl ^t?a aai imi %h<*m antali. 

* sje ^ 

@wt antipH Vj^hi §Ttasct aw^i MRai a^Hla^Rai «{lag* 5}^ 

m\m hM hr' «ft Rtaatai anio^* §. anRt^H a hit 

HK aaiHcii hWi$ MH ant ^ $A HlH S. ^ %u ^ l ^ w s w ^i 

aHR H?A|S <m aHi anRiaa a^R StifHH *H*t|i Wi^ HlHt25i HR 

HiW5 hMI 5atRi hiRcO Raft mint a^t §h^p( 1 alt. 



SHRPH-U m y 4l ml SUM *H; v^*n 
cl (emHt &%Hl <H35l d. Midi 2HRPH dlMd f%H% ^ HI 
^•4nl =HR Vs HI dR* l&tfia -it *H'$l£> i^ddi ctHV ci rll^N 
^ftvd «H'^W shIHI 31% §. iR*Rlddi (§Rr%d%) d! MX 

311^ ll. S^'Rl'V dUdl**! v ll%l H'H 'Hl^HL S. M^4l% 9 

aHl^W dMld ^ dl&tflHl S. Il*« %% 

^RHdt HVll Ml =a?l §M «S1H H fM =?£Hdt 3$ §. 3 UHlrl dlH< 
iliviHt »i*aw ZL^mi =1!. SlSWRl dldS% ^<*1% 


HI. oiM*U ^Hl^ftHl wmH’-ft ^ 2Wl**a ®. 

Deleft mfetHdl »fls &Hld iHR Wil <U &>H*l 

5HI W»i d*ft >R‘a aiawKcH, Silvan, su^tdi, aurtJtcteia to *n ^Rii 
3 j^icft 3*iRs wi^Hlwi Hi. ^mfe - **ud am S. touted ^ytdi 
ci'HQj 5tli 3 (iai %tVHl =H‘Sl£5 &%t ddHl =ti lildd^tfsct =H^ 
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STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF MAHA GUJARAT 

PREFACE 

Any one interested in the study of the progress and development of Maha- 
Gujarat soon becomes aware of the elementary fact that there is neither homogeneity 
of economic conditions nor continuity of administration throughout this land* 
Culturally Gujarat may be described as extending to all the areas where Gujarati 
language is spoken ; or to lands where Gujarati speaking people have their residence. 
This would cover very large areas, as the seafaring and trading Gujaratis including 
Gujarati speaking Parsis, Khojas and Memons have settled in almost every civilised 
country of the world. Throughout historical times, the term Gujarat has been used 
for different areas. However, the nomenclature adopted in this publication is as 
follows : — 

Gujarat covers the four British districts in Gujarat proper situated in West- 
ern India and the States included in the Gujarat States Agency. 

Maha-Gujamt or Great Gujarat comprises all the areas included in Gujarat 
as above, British administered areas in Kathiawar, and the States 
situated in Kathiwar and Cutch. 

Brihat (Greater) Gujarat covers all such territories outside the geographical 
boundaries of Maha-Gujarat where Gujaratis reside continuously and 
permanently e.g. colonies of Gujarati speaking populations in Karachi, 
Calcutta, Cawnpore, Lahore, Amritsar, Aurangabad, Cochin, Rangoon, 
etc. The expression Greater India is often used for including the areas 
in the far east like Java, Burma, etc., where Indian culture and Indian 
population have permeated. Similarly, colonies of Gujaratis in Karachi, 
Cochin, Calcutta would be included in the term Brihat Gujarat or Greater 
Gujarat. 

The present statistical abstract covers the area described above as Maha Gujarat. 
England and Scotland are known as Britain. With the addition of Wales the coun- 
try is known as Great Britain. Similarly, the inclusion of Cutch and Kathiawar in 
Gujarat necessitates the use of the term Great Gujarat or Maha Gujarat. It is 
the geographical proximity and the cultural affinities that justify, the inclusion 
of the units in Maha Gujarat, even though politically some of the States like Palan- 
pur and Idar are grouped in the Rajputana States Agency at present. Only one 
sixth of the area, of Maha Gujarat is directly under British Administration while 
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five-sixths is under Indian States. Inspite of the variety of the political adminis- 
tration, the permanent ties of language, manners and customs spread over from 
centuries have bound the people to one cultural affinity. 

While it is true that political and administrative differentiation may affect the 
progress of a community, it is desirable to have a ready compilation which would 
give all available statistics for Maha Gujarat as a whole by such political divisions 
which exist at present. It is with this object that this compilation has been planned. 
It has not been found possible to obtain and record detailed statistics for all the 
various units which comprise the great land known as modern Maha Gujarat. 
This should not surprise anyone who is aware of the inadequacy of statistics in 
India and of the unreliability of some of them. 

The compilers are aware of the great deficiencies in the material that is here 
presented. The difficulties have been enormous. In order to secure maximum 
accuracy, only material from printed reports or authoritative communications 
received from the administrations of the Sates concerned has been included. There 
are still numerous blanks at various places. We appeal, therefore, to the authorities 
of the administrations concerned to supply the information which had not been 
available to us so far. We hope to fill up the gaps in the next edition. 


Some of the tables present statistics from the articles printed in Vols. I and IT 
of the Journal of the Gujarat Research Society but in an altered form. These articles 
are being revised and would be printed separately but it was felt that in the mean- 
time this Statistical. Abstract should be published without further delay. 


A short resume of the important statistics would be useful. Maha Gujarat 
covers an area of 64053 sq. miles and has a population of 133 lakhs. As we have 
seen, however, the ruling chiefs and their administrations govern an area five times 
that under the British Administration. The density of population of Maha Gujarat 
varies from region to region, being most sparse in Cutch and Kathiawar (61 to 200 
per sq. mile) and most dense in British districts (about 400 per sq, mile). The 
British districts of Gujarat are richer and justify the name the garden of Gujarat 
applied to this part since ancient times. It will be interesting to compare the 
density of 400 persons per sq. mile in British Gujarat with that of Bihar, Orissa 
and Bengal which support 454 and . 646 per sq. mile respectively. Industrial 
countries like England, Scotland and Wales and Belgium support as many as 685 
and 654 persons per sq. mile respectively. 


The arrangement of the div isiofis 'of the territories covered by British Gujarat 
and the Indian States is strictly in an alphabetical order and not in the order 
either of administrative or political importance. As far as possible no blanks 
have been left, but when figures are not available, a simple cross has been placed. 
The word “nil” signifies that the information supplied is definitely negative. The 
authorities concerned or scholars and institutions, in possession of such incomplete 
data $re earnestly, requested to supply the same for use in the next edition. . 
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The compilation has been possible only by the hard work and devotion of 
several scholars and workers. The work was first planned under the guidance of 
Prof. C.N. Vakil and information was collected at various stages by several persons 
including Dr. M. H. Patel and Messrs. B. J. Divan, J. M. Raval and T. B. Naik* 
Mr, . Naik in particular showed remarkable steadiness and enthusiasm in com- 
pleting the work in all the different stages under the supervision of Mr. P. G. Shah, 
vice-President of the Society. Special thanks are due to Dr. M. B. Desai who has 
been kind enough to go through the manuscript carefully and make several 
valuable suggestions. 

The first edition of this statistical abstract is being published as part of the 
Journal of the Gujarat Research Society. 


It might be imperfect at several places. Difficulties in the compilation of 
accurate figures are great, particularly in a first effort of this character. The 
compilers have been anxious to avoid inaccuracies. While craving the indulgence 
of the readers, the Society would welcome suggestions for improvement from those 
who use this volume as a book of reference or as source of information* It is 
hoped that the Gujarati edition which is expected to be ready soon, will he 
free from these defects. 


Gujarat Research Society, H. V. DXVATIA, 

Bombay . President „ 

3rd June, 1947. 
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I— AREA AND POPULATION 


The area of Mafia Gujarat is 62,570 sq. miles and includes besides the tour 
British Districts comprising 10,103 sq. miles about 50,000 sq. miles under various 
Indian States. Maha Gujarat which includes Kathiawar contains the largest 
number of States in India. According to the Memorandum on Indian States 1940 
issued by the Government of India, out of 601 States in India as many as 283 art; 
situated in Kathiawar and 81 in Gujarat States Agency. When the attachment 
scheme of 1943 comes into force finally a large number of small States are to be 
attached to the more important larger States and the total number of States may 
become smaller then. The largest administration of Cutch covers an area of 8,250 
sq. mil es but its total population is only about 5 lakhs ; the density being as low as 
61 per sq. mile, partly due to the bulk of the country being covered by desert areas. 

The area of the Baroda State is 8,000 sq. miles which is about four-fifth of the 
total area of British Gujarat. The population of Baroda State alone is 284 lakhs 
compared with 40 lakhs in the British Districts. 

The figures give useful information regarding the degree of urbanization 
in various areas. The variations in 1941 as compared with 1931 are indicative 
of great changeslhat are taking place throughout the country. 

The figures of density of population and the distribution of males and females 
in each area describe also the social and economic forces working in the region. 
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8,542 5,873 5,550 11,423 64,053 3,237 10,073 6,861 6,449 13,310 2, 153j 
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II— VARIATION IN POPULATION 

The variations in the population of Maha Gujarat in the past fifty years give a 
clue to the important changes in the country in the period. Although the popula- 
tion has increased from 108 lakhs in 1891 to 133 lakhs in 1941, or by about 24 J lakhs, 
the natural growth of the population is much larger. The famine of 1899-1900 which 
wiped out a large proportion of the people was alone, responsible for a reduction of 
22.8 lakhs in the total number. Still the same region has now to support a 
population of 133 lakhs as against 88.24 lakhs in 1901 — -a fact of great economic 
and social significance.: 

The increase in the population in the last decade was phenomenally large. The 
number increased from 111 lakhs in 1931 to 133 lakhs in 1941 or by about 22 lakhs 
which represents an increase of 2 per cent, per annum. This increase is larger than 
the average of 0.78 calculated for the British India as a whole. The bulk of this 
increase is in the British districts as seen from the following figures for the last 
seventy years ; — 


Y ear 

Population 
(in thousands) 

Year 

Population 
(in thousands) 

1872 . . 

2,814 

1911 .. 

2,803 

1881 . . 

2,858 

1921 .. 

2,959 

1891 . . 

3,098 

1931 

3,224 

1901 . . 

2,702 

1941 .. 

4,093 


This indicates an increase of about 2.5 per cent, per annum in the last decade. 
This larger increase in population in British districts as compared to the increase in 
•other parts in Maha Gujarat has led to several far-reaching consequences. The 
pressure on land in the, British districts has increased to a much greater extent than 
•that in the non-British areas, the population having increased by as much as 55 per- 
cent. since 1891 inspite of the famine conditions in 1899-1900. This increase in 
population would lead to increased production if greater facilities for extensive and 
better cultivation were available. But a limit has been placed on increase in pro- 
duction by the absence of any large scale improvement in manure, irrigation, farm 
machinery and other technological development. (Vide Table VI below.) 

Notable additions to the population have taken place in Ah medabad District 
(451) ; the Baroda State territory (432) ; Broach and Panch Mahals (270) ; Surat (231) ; 
Junagadh State (187); Bhavnagar (151) and Nawanagar State (124), These are 
evidently due to more favourable conditions of living in those areas. But it is not 
possible to discuss here whether the increase is due to better openings in agricultural 
or industrial occupations. 
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- Table II 

VARIATIONS IN POPULATION OF MAIIA GUJARAT DURING THE LAST FIFTY YEARS 
. : . . ■ (In 000’s) 


1901 1911 1921 1931 


I. — British Dist- 
ricts : — 

(1) Ahmedabad 

(2) Broach and Ranch 

Mahals .. . ; 

(3) Kaira 

(4) Surat 

II — States ; — 

(1) Balasinor 

(2) Bansda . . 

(3) Baroda 

(4) Baria 

(5) Bhavnagar 

(6) Cambay 

(7) Chota Udaipur * , 

(8) Catch 

(9) Dangs 

(10) Dharampur * * 1 

(11) Durangadhra 

(12) Dhrol 

(13) Gondal .* 

(14) Idar 

(15) Jafrabad 

(16) Junagadha 

(17) Limbdi 

(18) Lunawada 

(19) Morvi 

' (20) Nawanagar 

(21) Palanpur 

(22) Pali tana 
(231 Porbundar 

(24) Radhanpur 

(25) Rajkot . . 

(26j^ R&jpipla 

(27) Sachin 

(28) Vijaynagar 

(29) Wadhwan 

f 0) Wankaner 
1) E.K.A. 

(33) S.K.A. .. 

*34) Rest of G.S.A. _ 

: i l ' , 

Grand Total for Maha 


+ 

270 

+ 

136 

+ 

43 

+ 

173- 


231 

+ 187 

+ 

8 

+ 

8» 

+ 

14 

— j~ 

11 

+ 432 

Hh 

407 

+ 

78 

+ 

so- 


151 

Sr 

il 8. 

+ 

7 

+ 

9« 


69 

+ 

17 ; 

CU: 

57 


13* 

; + 

7 

+ 

6 

+ 

3 

t 

11 


10 

+ 

5 

■.A-. 

7 

4" 

ir 


83 


39 

-j- 

6 

+ 

45 

+ 

2 

+ 

2 


187 

+ 

126 


4 

+ 

■ , 4 


15 

+ 

10 


37 


29 
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III— TRIBAL POPULATION OF MAHA GUJARAT 

The important aboriginal tribes of Gujarat are : the Bhils, the Ghodhras, the 
Dhankas, the Dublas, the Gamits, the Konkanas, the Dhodias, the Naiks and the 
Varlis. In 1891 they were distributed in the British districts and the States of 
Gujarat as under: — 

Table III (a) 

PRIMITIVE TRIBES 

| [ Native 

Broach 


Ahmed* 

abad 


Panch- 

Mahals 


Kaira 


Baroda Total 


Gamits . . 

Ghodhras - 

Dhodias . . 

Dublas . . 

Dhankas 

Kathodias 

Kolgas . . 

Konkanas 

Mangs-Mangela; 

Naiks 

Naikadas 

Varlis 

Vitholias 


The following table compares the total aboriginal population in 1891 with that 


Variation 


— 37,460 s 
(Vasawas) 

+ 31,626- 

+ 28,895 

+ 38,490 

4- 60,214 

— 22,501 


Gamits 

Ghodhras 

Dhodias 

Dublas 

Dhankas 

Kathodias 


Konkanas 

Mangs-M angelas 

Naiks 

Naikadas 

Varlis 

Vitolias 


+■ 38,505 

















Central India 


Rajputana 
Western India 
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The following table gives statistics of males and females of some of the tribes in 


Table III (c) 


Variation 


1941 


Province or State 1931 


Tribe 


568,576 
29,570 
82,118 
8,572 
18,021 
63,033 
521,911 
188,899 
98,264 

Not returned 
1,558 
89,181 

10,025 

20,261 


Not returned 


B 

C. P. & Berar 
Sind 

Ajmer Merwara 
Hyderabad 


196,477 


192,987 


The ratio works out at 987 females for 1 ,000 males. In the light of these figures 
it would be very interesting to examine the institution of polygamy in many of these 
tribes. 

It is interesting to note that at present no primitive tribe has been returned in 
the Ahmedabad and the Kaira districts. This does not indicate that they have died 
out. They have either joined their ranks in other districts or have migrated else- 
where or reported themselves as higher castes-Hindus, etc. The strength of some 
primitive tribes of Gujarat has diminished, but this only indicates that they have 
moved out of Gujarat, e.g., the total number of Bhils in India has increased considet- 
ably though that in Gujarat has declined. A detailed study of tribal movement 
would prove to be of great interest. 

Table III (d) 

VARIATIONS IN TRIBES: INDIA 


-f 2,969 
4- 8,491 

+ 158,787 
+ 33,499 

+ 11,693 


.Bhils 


177,240 

755 

14,155 


204 

73,744 

2,073 

8,583 


Konkana 

Naikas and Naikadas 
Wasawa 


54,210 

71,509 

1,945 

12,719 

50,559 

5,535 


54,308 

70,306 

1,729 

11,903 

49,252 

5,489 
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IV— LITERACY IN MAHA GUJARAT j 

A study of the subject based on the figures for the year 1931 appeared in the 
I April 1939 issue of the Journal of the Gujarat Research Society. The progress of 

j literacy can be assessed by comparing the figures relating to 1931 and 1941. The 

| * literacy all over India was 8.3 per cent in 1931 and 12.3 per cent in 1941. As j 

compared with this literacy in Bombay Province increased from 10 per cent to 19.5 
J over the same period. Similar increase is however not noticeable in the Western ; 

India States, where the increase was* from 12.5 per cent to 14.6 per cent. only. ! 

Literacy in the Gujarat States on the other hand continues to be as low as 8.2 5 

per cent. 

One fact of importance to be noted in this connection is the literacy in 1 

the Baroda State. Inspite of the statute relating to free and compulsory primary 
education from 1893, the percentage of literacy in the State increased from 20.9 per 
cent to only 22.9 per cent which is lower than 23.7 per cent in British Gujarat. 

But compared to Madras and Mysore, the percentage of literacy is higher in all 
parts of Maha Gujarat except the Gujarat States. Efforts to spread literacy in 
these States require, therefore, to be reinforced. 

The complaint regarding lack of figures relating to the States on a uniform basis 
has to be repeated again. Without authentic statistics it is not possible to have a 
correct appraisal of the position regarding literacy in these areas. 



The average area served by each school is a factor of importance in judging 
the level of literacy. The proportion of population attending school is also an- 
other indication of the progress of literacy. In this respect, Baroda stands highest 
with 21 . 6 per cent of population going to school ; and the area served by each school 
is three miles. In the Sural district, the number of schools per square mile is 
about the same but the percentage of population actually attending school is only 
11. Porbandar has one school for every 16 sq. miles. The percentage of pupils 
to population attending school is 11 per cent, as compared to 8.1 per cent 
in the Ahmedabad district. The circumstances and conditions of each unit in 
Maha Gujarat are so varying that it would not be correct to draw any general 
conclusions without a more detail examination. 
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Table IV 

LITERACY IN MAHA GUJARAT IN 1945 
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V— LIVE STOCK STATISTICS 

Cattle are an important source of income to the agriculturist. Even as far 
back as in the Vedic times,' the wealth of a king of a country was determined by 
the number of cattle and kings prided themselves in giving large numbers of cattle 
in gift to the Brahmins on festive occasions. 

The largest number of ploughs are in the Broach and Punch Mahals districts 
where the figure of 110,000 ploughs gives a percentage of about 3.5 per acre but 
Kaira with 66,000 ploughs and 16,000 sq. miles gives 4.4 as the number of ploughs 
per sq. mile. The Baroda with 210,000 ploughs distributed over 88,000 gives a ratio 
of only 2.5 per sq. mile. There are, however, areas where the number of ploughs 
per sq. mile is much larger as for example Bansda State with 212 sq. miles 
and 5,733 ploughs gives a ratio of about 27 ploughs per sq. mile. It is 
apparent that with larger units the statistical average becomes smaller probably 
owing to waste. lands and uncultivable lands being included therein, c,g . , both 
Gondal and Porbandar have about 11 ploughs per sq. mile while Bhavnagar with 
2,969 sq, miles and about 82,000 ploughs has also an average of 11 ploughs. 
Probably this figure of 11 ploughs per sq. mile appears to be normal for a bulk of 
the area in Kathiawar. 


Compared with the number of ploughs, the number of bulls and bullocks which 
jjjjge used as draught cattle in this area are important, the use of other animals like 
horses, mares, etc., being negligible. Similarly these statistics regarding the cows and 
buffaloes would give indications of the availability of milk supply throughout the 
region. Question about the growing scarcity of milk and ghee supply have been 
receiving great attention during the last some years and the statistics published 
JMre would be of much value to the students of the problem. The number of 
buffaloes per square mile is higher in Kaira District, which is well-known as the 
centre of milk and butter industry. 

Likewise the problem of other protective foods like meat, etc., which is dependent 
on the supply of sheep and goats and bovine cattle not required for milk or draught 
purposes, deserves a careful study. Some supply of milk is still being obtained 
from sheep and goats in many areas, but apart from it, the use of these animals 
for- food is likely to grow and deserves to be encouraged, if other conditions per- 
| .mil The slaughter of useful draught and milch cattle is undesirable and should 

I ; be discontinued. This can only be done if the use of sheep and goats is encouraged 
4nd their price lowered by intensive and systematic breeding, 
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Table VI 


LIVE STOCK STATISTICS'' 'FOR MAHA qjARAT FOR THE YEAR 1940 


District 


Br. Districts 

1 . Alimedabad 

2. Broach Sc the Panch 

Mahals . . . » 

3. Kaira , , 

4. Surat ... . , 

II. States : — 


1. Balasinor 

2. Bansda 

3. Baroda 

4. Baria . . 

5. Bhavnagar , . 

3 Cambay 

7. Chotta- Udaipur 

8. Cutch 

9. Dangs.. 

10. Dharampur .. 

11. Dhrangadhra 

12. Dhrol 

13. Gondal 

14. Idar . . 

15. Jafravad 

16. junagadh (1944-45) 

17. limbdi 

18. Lunawada 

19. Morvi 

20. Nawanagar (1935) 

21. Palanpur 

22. Palitana 

23. Porbandar .V 

24. Radhanpur .v 

25. Rajkot . . 

26. Rajpipla 

27. Sachin 

28. Vijaynagar . . 

29. Wadhwan . , 

30. Wankaner . . 

21. E. K. A* <*. ■ 

32. W. K. A * 

33. S. K. A.* . . 

34. Rest of G.S. A. 

Total , . 


Area 
in sq. 
miles 
1941 


Oxen 


Bulls 

and 

Bullocks, 


Cows 


3,879 

3,198 

1,617 

1,695 


195 
212 | 
“ 8,1761 
810 
2,961 
392 1 
894 
8,249| 
667; 
714 
1,167 
283 
1,024 
1,669 
53 1 
3,337 
'343| 
388 
822; 
3,791 

’300 

642, 

1,150 

282| 

1,515! 

49| 

135 

242 

417 

2,845 

2,552 

5,408' 

1,621 


63,794 


574,128 

130,593 

197,660 

123,678 

122,197 


16,316 

10,519 

424,104 

90,417 

10,989 

41,756 


28,248 

18,758 

6,009j 

29,602 

35,514 

1,703 

126,023 

5,945 

31,751 

21,321 

65*450 

11,794 

18,774 

13,958 

7,652 

60,980 

2,142! 

4,569 

5,572 

10,191 


1,549,162 


32,477 

684 


5,295 


783,968 


* Statistics for the four agencies covering an area of 12,426 
sq. miles or nearly 19,4% of the total area are not at 
hand. . 


. Young 

Buffaloes 

tr 

if 

Ycjung 

Stbck 

i 

Sheep 

Goats 

Horses 

Mares 

Young 

Stock 

colts 

and 

fillies 

Mules 

Monkeys 

Camels 

Ploughs 

(wooden) 

* Carts 

Total 

of 

live 

stock 

Stock 

calves 

Males 

Females 

9 294,185 

5,895 

392,520 

33j9,335 

131,676 

128,622 

7,828 

8,227 

4,232 

67 


* 2,112 

289,484 

157,128 

2,468,053 

62,190 

922 

113,199 

85,661 

44,267 

100,368 

2,485 

3,856 

1,882 

30 

10,259 

1,260 

58,106 

28,759 

638,507 

101,057 

774 

79,931 

78,854 

27,636 

136,654 

2,935 

2,662 

1,519 


4,467 

436 

110,121 

44,948 

713,371 

$ 50,127 

903 

131,823 

KS.346 

32,865 

82,208 

599 

1,113 

556 

4 

*5,499 

416 

67,423 

34,475 

585,556 

1 80,811 

3,296 

67,567 

lT ;474 

',Y ;: V ' 

26,908 

109,392 

1,809 

596 

275 

33 

815 


53,834 

48,946 

530,619 

9,119 

38 

7,699 

y 

7,254 

772 

12,261 

188 

234 

55 


702 

30 

7,931 

1,427 

63,966 

3 7,523 

1,592 

2,340 

1,892 

724 

9,825 

58 

17 





5,733 

1,784 

41,433 

3 174,981 

4,058 

361,363 

298,602 

159,794 

$49,652 

4,858 


2,113 

14 

28,670 

4,981 

210,666 

100,189 

1,987,686 

55,774 

1*025 

55*883 

50*181 

175*819 

118,714 

3,142 

6,099 


“ 9 

6*541 

*458 

32,978 

22*569 

617*321 

) 6,027 

52 

10,302 

9,135 

3,363 

6,587 

162 

275 

69 


528 

85 

5,844 

3,975 

50,963 

3 15,600 

131 

8,284 

5,134 

7 

17,631 



•• 


99 



4,641 

■ 

3 24*165 

2*989 

3,796 

3*544 

2*727 

25*917 

’*76 

* *30 

*7 





3,200 

: ' 

114,831 

l 6,782 

70 

8,192 

3,374 

32,504 

1 21,102 

456 

578 

141 

’ * 6 

1,122 

*52 

6,493 

5,265 

104,677 

7 2,392 

14 

1,907 

695 

2,175 

3,899 



38 


326 

4 

2,571 

1,759 

21,640 

t 15,233 

289 

16,766 

7,113 

59,009 

37,256 

475 

1,268 

183 


1,870 

76 

11,935 

11,589 

193,194 

3 21,885 

374 

32,448 

i 16,229 

1,690 

38,202 

381 


118 

; l' 

2,734 

425 

15,393 

3,142 

187,785 

* 785, 

7 

491 

141 

2,923 

1,481 

34 

57 

7 


53 

19 

564 

370 

8,446 

3 

1,821 

50,129 

>■ *• ■ 

■ . * 

133,339 

3,002 

3,552 

1,025 


5,767 

565 


27,679 


3 2,401 

45 

3,250 

2,881 

527 

2,562 

344 

215 

35 


380 

14 

2,386 

1,931 

22,213 

> 10,372 

181 

15,663 

10,375 

41 

12,659 

250 

243 

68 


984 

161 

15,903 

3,012 

98,785 

3 6,789 

78 

8,758 

4,381 

9,272 

21,243 

250 

821 

33 


1,233 

1 ‘ '"i >277 

7,880 

6,446 

83,635 

9 

42,261 

2*475 

51*210 

27,346 

45*061 

85* 607 

*805 

1*218 

441 


5*789 

4*243 

27,459 

9*611 

395,009 

: 8,220 

47 

6,419 

5,204 

18,013 

! 15,335 

268 

596 

94 


*539 

*7 

4,555 

3,055 

71,553 

6,457 

115 

9.598 

2,751 

11,932 

8,962 

527 

846 

126 

** 8 

554 

209 

6,903 

6,997 

69,856 i 

10,174 

59 

8,343 

§695 

23,793 

30,813 

239 

613 

150 

1 

2,836 

680 

5,106 

3,911 

106,895 

4,454 

39 

3,250 

2,213 

15,815 

11,819 

239 

348 

35 


564 

6 

3,557 

2,807 

52,182 

37,487 

306 

19,333 

15,281 

3,928 

54,405 

809 


214 


592 

- 7 

29,171 

13,115 

227,081 

528 

22 

120 

633 

996 

2,130 

35 

15 

4 


■ Vv : • 


948 

913 

8,914 

6,677 

53 

640 

2,824 

1,353 

l 9,508 

53 

35 

4 


’*28 

*353 

1,423 

34 

35,350 

1,932 

20 

298 

2,067 

3,317 

: 7,753 

229 

156 

24 


583 

28 

2,792 

3,091 

27,389 

7,705 

171 

400 

4,326 

24,599 

34,124 

231 

356 

63 


706 

30 

4,251 

v 2,831 

94,031 

f V 'f l 1 

780,028 

20,145 

1,008,238 

826,626 

831,331 

1398,071 

21,867 

31,987 

9,294 

j 106 

78,463 

1 

14,267 

715,907 

374,792 : 

7,260,675 


Total of Cols. 1 to 11 
Total of Cols. 12 to 14 
Margin or Error 


. .7,260,675 
.. 92,836 

' : " 40 
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VI— LAND UTILISATION (A) 
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LAND UTILISATION, 


■ % oi 
irrigated 
aim to 
total 

cultivated 

area 


double 
cropped 
area to 
total 

cultivated 

area 


% of 
cultivable 
area to 
total 
area 


net 

cultivated 
area to 
total 


Name 


I— British Districts 


(1) Ahmedabad 

(2) Broach and Panch Mahals 

(3) Kaira 

(4) Surat 

II— Indian States : — 


(1) Baiasinor 

(2) Bansda 

(3) Baroda 

(4) Baiia 

(5) Bhavnagar . . 

(6) Cambay 

(7) Chota Udaipur 

( 8 ) Cutch 


60.4 
69 . 65 
68. 6 
51.2 
8,65.615 
acres (area 
under 
cultivation 
gross) 


(9) Dangs 

(10) Dharampore 

(11) Dhrangadhra 

(12) Dhrol 

(13) Gondal 

(14) Idar 

(15) Jafrabad . . 

(16) Junagadh . . 

(17) Limbdi 

(18) Lunawada *. 

(19) Morvi 

(20) Navanagar . . 

(21) Palanpur 

(22) Palitana 

(23) Porbandar . . 

(24) Radhanpur . . 

(25) Rajkot 

(26) Rajpipla 

(27) Sachin 

(28) Vijayanagar. . 

(29) Wadhwan 

(30) Wankaner 

(31) S. K. A. 

(32) E. K.A. 

(33) W. K. A. . . 

(34) Rest of G. S. A. 
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CROPS OF MAHA GUJARAT, 1941 


% of gross cultivated area under 


Area in 
sq. miles 


Bajri Wheat ] Cotton Oilseeds Pulses Rice 


Alimedabad 


Broach and Ranch 
Mahal, 


Balasi'nor 


Bhavnagar 


Canibav 


Chota Udaipur 


Cutch 


30 

(.\agli) 


Dliarampore 


plsrol 


Gone! a I 


Jafrabad 


Limbdi 


14 35 

(Maizel 
24 16 


Morvi 


Nawanagar (42-43) 
Palanpur. . 


Hus includes area under Jowar also 
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Table VI — Contd. 


% of gross cultivated area under 


jri Wheat Cotton 1 Oilseeds Pulses I Rice 


Porbandar 
Radhanpur. 
Rajkot 
Rajpipla- 
Sachin 
Yijayanagar 
Wadhwan 
Wankaner 
S. K. Agency 
W, K. Agency 
E. K. Agency 
Rest of G. S: 

Agency 


FOOD SATISTICS: PRODUCTION AND REQUIREMENTS (B) 

Table VI (c) aims at giving a rough estimate of the food production of Malta 
Gujarat and comparing it with the estimated food requirements of the population. 
Each column in the tables shows the production and acreage. The calculation 
at the end shows that though Gujarat is generally believed to be the garden of 
India, its food production falls considerably short of the requirements of its people. 
Against the requirements of 19,26 lakh tons, the production is estimated at only 11 ,41 
lakh tons. The estimated deficit appears to be large and would be accepted with 
some reservation. In the absence of accurate data from all the producing centres, the 
figures may not serve a better purpose than giving a preliminary idea of the unbalanced 
nature of the food economy of Gujarat. The estimate's of area and yield in India 
particularly are at present subject to severe criticism in the light of the results 
obtained from the sample surveys of the acreage statistics of certain food crops and 
their yields carried out at the instance of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research. 

The figures of deficit in the matter of food resoufees are of the same order as 
the deficit estimated by Mr, V.L. Mehta in his speech delivered on 24th February 
1946 as Finance Minister of Government of Bombay. He estimated the producion 
and requirements of the whole province of Bombay as below. 

Cereal requirements on the basis of Production in 

prescribed ration. 1945-46 194647 

(Lakh Tons) 

Rice 10.50 8.21 7.62 

Wheat .. .. 4.47 2.66 1.70 

Millets .. .. 18.45 13.13 12.50 
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VIL — HOSPITALS 

The care of the sick is the responsibility of the State. The number of hospitals 
and dispensaries in a given area points to the thought arid consideration displayed b\ 
the State for the physical well-being of the population. 

It is significant that in the four British districts there were in 1943-44, 136 hos- 
pitals and dispensaries. The total expenditure on them amounted to Rs. 3,18,000 
with a population of about forty lakhs, the average expenditure per head per annum 
is as low as one anna, three pies. The bulk of the medical aid to the people must , 
therefore, be rendered by the piivate practitioner who may be paid for by the citizen 
himself or supported by charitable funds. It is worthy of note in this connection 
that the expenditure of the Baroda State is as high as Rs. 12 lakhs annually for a 
population of about 28 lakhs. This brings the outlay per head of population to six 
annas, two pies per year. The statistics relating to other States also speak eloquent!} 
of the scant attention paid to medical relief. Inspite of this it must be admitted 
that the rate of expenditure per head of population on medical relief is much highei 
in the States than that in the British districts. For example, the Junagadh and 
Bhavnagar States spent Rs. 3 , 64,000 and Rs. 2 , 73,000 on medical relief in 1943 - 44 . 
Again the Rajkot, Limbdi and Radhanpur State administrations spent Rs. 8 - 12 - 0 , 
Rs. 4-9-7 and Rs. 2 - 0-0 per head, respectively, on medical aid. These high rates are 
evidently due to special hospitals maintained in those areas. On the other hand, 
expenditure per head in Junagadh, Navanagar, Porbandar, Bhavnagar and Baroda 
amounted to Rs. 0 - 8 - 7 , Rs. 0 - 8 - 4 , Rs. 0 - 7 - 11 , Rs. 0 - 7-4 and Rs. 0 - 6 - 2 , respectively, 
which is naturally inadequate. The minimum average expenditure of about 8 annas 
per head may be adopted in respect of all the areas throughout Maha Gujarat, in- 
cluding the British districts where the rate at present is only Rs. 0-1-3 per head. 

Table VII 

HOSPITALS IN MAHA GUJARAT (1942) 


District 

or . A -'A.:;. 

, State. , 

yNobof. y 

Hospitals 

and 

Dispensaries. 

No. of . 
Indoor- 
. patients., . 

■ ,Xp. of/ 
■;' : ,'C>utdoor-y;, 
; ■ patients, y 

y 

Expenditure 
cm Hospitals 
and / ■ 

.Dispensaries 
per head of 
the popula- 
tions 

' .E xpenditure 
under 
Medical' 
Aid. 

(Thousands 
: of Rupees) 

Ahmedabad 

53 

46.2* 

281.4* 

- 



Kaira , . . . . , ■ 

mm*®. : 

24.0* 

174.9* 


■yy/ A //yd 


.Broach and Panch 





1 .0-1-3 

318 

^ Mahals 

wm 27 

yey/is.-i* 

149.0* 




Surat 

37 

268.9* 

146.0* 




Balasincu* 


yy//v ; *y' : y ; 

AVv y 



• • 

Bansda 

■ ■; 

y Avyy/y # # 

■,'% ■/yyyv-x 


y-y /yyyyry a// 

.. 

'Baroda, 

121 


1162* 


0-6-2 

1,216 

Baxia 



■-■■■yyyy'-.yyi-;:'' yy- 


.//' f :'yy 

■ 

Bhavnagar {43-44) . . 1 

43 

4900+ 

273,000+ ' 


0-7-4 

' 278 

Cambay 

5 . 

yyy ■■■ 

61.3* ; 


0-2-6 

. 16 

Chhota Udaipur . * j 

12 

1073+ 

63,729+ 


0 -12-1 

132 


* Daily average for an hospital, 
f Total for tie year. 


Reference;- Administrative Reports of various States. 
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No. of 
Outdoor 
patients, 


Expenditure Expenditure 
on Hospitals , under 
and Medical 

Dispensaries Aid. 
per head of (Thousands 
the popula- of Rupees) 
lion. 


No. of 
Indoor- 
patients. 


No. of 
Hospitals 
and 

Dispensaries. 


District 

or 

State. 


Catch .. .. ... 25 .. : 220 IJ .31! 

Dangs .. .. 5 S7f 

Dharampore , . . »•' . . .... 

Dhrangadhra . # 4H4-5D 974 4. 

Dhrol . . . ■ . . Not available 

Gondal . . . . 6 .81* 4i 

Idar . . .... . . 

Jafrabad 

Junagadh .. .. 41 6.6* 50! 

Limbdi (44-45) . . 8 717 15 

Lunawada . . . . Not available .... 

Morvi .. .. . . 21 1.4* 10« 

Nawanagar .. .. 35 5.1* 1! 

Palanpur (44-45) . . 6 30* 31 

Palitana . . . . Not available .... 

Porbander , , .. 9 .91* 21 

Radhanpur . . 5 .11* 2: 

Rajkot . . . . Not available . 5* 

Rajpipla . « . . Ditto .... 

Sachin . . . . Ditto , , . . 

Vijayanagar .. . . Ditto .... 

Wadhwan .. -/f'i- '.V % 

Wankaner . . . , Not available .... 

Eastern Kathiawar 1 
Agency. j 

Western Kathiawar } 

Agency. 

Sabar Kanta Agency. * 

Rest of the Gujarat 

State Agency. I f f;?,;;'; 

* Daily average for an hospital. 

Reference : Administrative Reports of various States, 


f Total for the year, 
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VIII— VITAL STATISTICS 


Taking population first, the largest numerical increase is in Baroda, an increase 
of 407 thousands bringing the total new population to 2,855 thousand. Another 
area of importance is Ahmedabad District where the present population of 1,372 
includes an increase of 372 thousands since 1931, In both the cases, it is evident 
that the large increases are due to increasing industrialisation even in rural areas. 

Taking the statistics of rates of Births and Deaths per 1,000 which lead to the 
net increase in population, it is noticed that the normal birth rates are between 450 
and 350 per 1,000, while the death rates are round about 350 and 230 per 1,000, 

The high birth rates for Gondal 866, YV ankaner 535, Palitana 532, and low 
ibirth rates for Baria 119, Bansda 147, Lunavada 184, Radhanpur 187 and also much 
lower figures for other areas can hardly be considered normal unless the figures are 
confirmed after repeated observations. 

The high death rate's for Gondal 370 per 1,000, Rajkot State 346, Ahmedabad 
District 344 . Kaira District 320 mav not be very accurate but indicate the relative 
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Table VIII (a) 


VITAL STATISTICS OF MAHA GUJARAT 


> Total . . . : Total 
Number N umbe r 

of of 

Births Deaths 

1931-194! 1931-1941 
(in Thou - (in Thou - 
■ sands) sands) 


Variation 

in 

Popula- 

tion 

between 

1931-1941 


Total 
Popula- 
tion 1941 
(in Thou- 
sands)/.;.. , 


Birth Rate 
per 

1,000 of 
■ 1931 'Po- 
pulation 


District, 


I — British Districts 

(1) Ahmedabad 

(2) Broach 

(3) Kaira 

(4) Panch Mahals . 

(5) Surat . » 

II — States :■ — 

(1) Balasinor 

(2) Bansda 

(3) Baroda 

( 4 ) Baria 


297 


2,976 


h and death rates for the whole of Gujarat do not include those 
. C1 > hota Uda«Pur. (2) Catch, (3) Dangs. (4) Idar, (5) 

I (6). Palanpur. 

:h also include those of the Panch Mahals. The birth and 

these States are not available. 

pded from the Census: of India, 1941. Vol. Ill, (Bombav). 
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DEATHS BY AGES (A) 

Deaths grouped according to age would make an instructive study. The heavy 
mortality of children below 5 years and more particularly of those below one year 
is again indicative of general health conditions and of medical aid at the disposal of 
the population at large. The need for measures to bring down the mortality espe- 
cially in these two lowest age groups is obvious. 

That the weight of children, at birth in the cities of Bombay, Surat and Ahmed- 
a bad is going down is proved by numerous observations and investigations the ac- 
counts of which appeared in one issue or another of the “Journal of Gujarat 
Research Society ' 5 . 

In view of the random sample basis on which the statistics have been prepared 
it is not possible nor would it be correct to draw any general conclusions, but it may 
be considered that the number of persons living beyond sixty is the largest in 
Kairaamong the four British districts, the next in order being Surat, Broach 
and Ahmedabad, 

Table VIII (b) 

POPULATION BY AGES* (B) 


Total Population 


Ahmedabad 

(excluding 

Ahmedabad 

Municipality) 


Grand Total . ..I 15,496 1 18,346 17,fMS j 17^33 

* leased on the sample tabic given in the Census of India, 1941, (Bombay), Vol. ill, pp, 127- 128, 
This table is prepared on a randam sample bases. The sample is arrived at. by 
faking every thirtieth slip for Bombay City and every fiftieth slip for other British 
districts. It is not proper to generalise on the basis of these statistics. 
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DEATHS ACCORDING TO CAUSES (C) 


}!!'. : 






It is well known that vital statistics in India aie not maintained with required 
accuracy and hence they are not reliable. Inspite of a certain degree of error, they 
give a rough idea of the state of health and incidence of disease. 

Except for the Ahmedabad district and the territories of the Baroda State, 
cholera seems to be almost non-existent. The same is the case, about plague with 
the Surat district as the lonely exception. The incidence of death due to small- 
pox is negligible in the Broach and Kaira districts as compared with Surat and 
the Panch Mahals. 

Fevers claim the heaviest toll in the Broach district with Ahmedabad, Kaira, 
the Panch Mahals and Surat following in the order of importance. It is surprising 
that Baroda should have the highest incidence of mortality from fevers with a death 
rate of 21.23 per 1000 during 1942-43 and 1944-45. 

The conditions regarding the respiratory diseases are the worst in Kaira, Ah- 
medabad, Surat and Broach following in order of importance. The Panch Mahals 
appear to be favourably situated in regard to fevers, dysentery and respiratory 
diseases. 

Similar figures for the various state areas are not available at present and we 
defer further comments till we are furnished with necessary data. 
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IX — PUBLIC REVENUE OF MAHA GUJARAT 


Statistics of gross revenue of Maha Gujarat has been compiled from isolated 
sets of figures. No attempt at totalling has, therefore, been made. The receipts 
of the whole area, the limits and standards of administration as well as the nature 
and incidence of revenue are so different that any attempt at statistical averages 
will not have any meaning. It must also be pointed out that the figures available 
for each unit do not pertain to the same year and are comparable only in a very 
restricted sense. It is sufficient to note that the richest state so far as income is 
concerned is Baroda with 434 lakhs of revenue. Junagadh with 141 lakhs comes 
next. The figures for Nawanagar with 124 lakhs and Bhavnagar with 123 lakhs 
come next in order. These figures when further analysed can yield valuable results 
but this will be done in the next edition when it is hoped, figures will be available 
uniformly from all areas for the same year. 


The figures of the Government revenue from different sources and their outlay 
on various items serve to point out the burden that the people carry and the 
various activities of the State to improve conditions of the population. For 
example, expenditure on education would throw light on the educational facilities 
available in Gujarat, Similarly the proportion of expenditure on irrigation and 
public works and railways to the total revenue of the area would serve as a guide 
to the Government’s developmental measures both in the region as a whole and its 
components. 


A fuller study of various aspects of public finance e.g the incidence of tax per 
head of population and of expenditure on various objects will prove valuable, but 
it can be undertaken only If uniform data relating to the same period can be 
obtained. 
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Table IX 

GROSS EXPENDITURE OF MAhA GUJARAT (correct to thousand.) 
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X— RAILWAYS IN MAHA GUJARAT 


The railway systems in Maha Gujarat are not coterminous with its geographi- 
cal boundaries, except in the case of those owned by Kathiawar States. The 
figures of the railway mileage under each of the units have, therefore, been prepared 
on the basis of the sections that run within its geographical limits. The total railway 
mileage for Gujarat and Kathiawar is 3,1 97 ; 37 miles including 649 miles of broad gauge 
lines, 1 ,733 miles of meter gauge routes and 778 miles narrow gauge tracts. Figures 
for Cutch are not included, but it is estimated that 72 miles of railways serve 85,000 
sq, miles and five lakhs of population. The region thus has a fairly high percentage 
of railway mileage per square mile of total area, as compared with that of India as 
a whole. In 1941, the total railway route mileage for the whole of India was 41,052 
which is less than one route mile to every 38 square miles and for 9,483 inhabitants. 
In Gujarat and Kathiawar there are 3,161 miles of route mileage for 54,320 square 
miles, excluding Cutch. This gives one route mile per every 17 sq. miles of area, 
which is a larger ratio than that for the whole of India. Inspite of this, the railways 
are insufficient looking to the high level of the economic development of the area and 
should be rapidly expanded. 
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XI — SEABORNE TRADE OF MAHA GUJARAT 

It is unfortunate that the statistics in this table besides being not available on 
•an uniform basis are inadequate in many ways. Statistics of most of the Kathiawar 
ports are not published and are not available. For these reasons it is not possible 
to treat them at length and draw conclusions of a reliable nature. The available 
statistics show that most of the ports of Maha Gujarat import goods of far more 
value than they export. The Kathiawar ports are far ahead of the smaller ports 
situated within the British Gujarat in regard to the. volume of trade passing 
through them. The Baroda figures for 1942-43 are highly encouraging and 
supply good reasons for further development of these and other small ports not 
mentioned. 


Table XI-(«) 

SEA-BORNE TRADE OF MAHA GUJARAT 
(Value in 000 rupees) 


Port or State 

Imports 

Exports 

Kathiawad (1942-43) : — 



Morvi 

2,881 

37 

Nawanagar 

1,373 

2,828 

Porbandar 

632 

768 

Junagadh 

52 

1,943 

Bhavnagar 

30 

336 

Jafrabad 

Nil 

mi 

Baroda (1942-43) 

10,865 

17,930 

Gujarat (1938-39)* 



Surat 

41 

Nil 

Broach, . . 

74 

93 

1 ■ Jambusar ■ 4 ♦ ■ , , « 

75 

Nil 

Maroli 

Nil 


Dharasana 

2 

Nil 

Cambay 

! . . ' . 259 

79 

Total 

16,284 

24,015 


Reference;-—!. Sea borne Trade of India f 42-43.) 

2„ Trade Review of India (3830.) 

The latest figures are not available separately for these ports. 

Read with the previous table this table will give an idea about the commodities 
exported from and imported into Kathiawar. As in the case with the trade of 
India as a whole, the exports from these ports are mostly raw materials like raw 
cotton, yarn, groundnuts, bonemeal, raw wool, etc. The imports on the other hand, 
are largely of manufactured goods like chemicals, textile goods, paper, vehicles, 
etc. Even this small table amply brings out the necessity of altering the nature 
of the trade of Maha Gujarat, viz., with the object of fostering manufactures and 
converting raw products into manufactured articles before they are exported. 
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Table XI-(6) 

PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE IMPORTED AND 

exported by sea into Kathiawar States 


In Thousand Rupees 


Chemicals 

Metals 

Hardware 

Machinery and Milhvork 
Cotton, raw 
Cotton, manfd. 

Wood and Timber 
Fruits and Vegetables . . 
Sugar . . 

Seeds 

Silk manfd 

Vehicles 

Instruments, Apparatus 
and Appliances 
Paper and Paste board 
Paints and Painter's 
Materials . . . . j 

Grain, Pulse and Flour 
Matches 
Artificial Silk 

Total 

xfioris : — 

Building and Engineer- 
ing Materials 
Cotton, raw 
Cotton, manfd. . . 

Twist and Yam. . 
Groundnut Cake 
Ghee 
Bonemeal 
Groundnut Oil . . 

Wool, raw 


100, 51 100 

113-18, and they 


11,570 

4,733 

4,418 

SM ii 

14 

617 

1 505 

3,488 

402 

1,437 

1,475 

527 

1 473 

348 

3 142 

157 

7 25 

97 

S 2,111 


MUMiM 
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XU revenue and expenditure of local boards of 

, ■ MAHA GUJARAT 


also instructive* I lie (jriijarat 
; i.e., about 2 rupees per head, 
00 or about Re. 0-5-2 per head, 
at was met from Government 


Figures of expenditure by local boards are 
local boards spent Rs. 82,01,000 in the year 1943- 
while their counterparts in Baroda spent Rs. 8,2-, 
Obviously, the additional outlay in British Gup 
subventions. 
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Table Xll~(b) 

EXPENDITURE OF THE LOCAL BOARDS OF GUJARAT IN 1943-44 
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Industrial Capital in India (1938-39) by M. V. Divatia and H. M 
Publishers N. M. Tripathi Ltd., Bombay 1947 ; Pp. 91 , Rs. 5. 

This new publication is tin- first attempt at giving an estimate <>f 
employed in Indian industries. It thus provides some basic data imlisj 
any large scale economic planning in India. Statistical material in till 
owing to its paucity and limitations, is not amenable to retim’d statistic; 
which can provide reliable estimates. The authors have, therefore, boon 
to use bold and original methods of estimation to suit the available slat is 


The authors prefer to estimate the real capital actually employed for productive 
purposes rather than the money capital because the event of private savings invested 
in industries is unknown. They define capital as 1 the total of the value of Land 
and Buildings, Plant and Machinery and Working Capital.' Depending upon the 
different kinds of data available for different industries, four different methods are 
employed for estimating capital in various spheres. These are (1] The average value 
of fixed capital and working capital per unit of Output (as in Tariff Board Reports). 
(2) The average value of imports of plant and machinery. {3) The ratio between 
capital and output for corresponding Canadian industries. These fairly reliable 
methods, however, enable us to cover only 16 industries and account for only- 42% 
of the total number of factories coming within the purview of the Factories Act 1934. 
(4) In computing the capital employed in other factories for which only employ- 
ment figures are available recourse has, therefore, to be had to our estimate of the 
average amount of capital employed per worker. 

Adjustments have been made for variations in prices over a period of time and 
differences in the relative efficiency of production in different industries. Estimates 
deduced by one method are checked by other methods. The iinal results derived 

from 9 different tables are : 


Land Plant Working Total 

and and Capital Capital 

Buildings Machinery 

(In millions of Rs.) 

Average Estimate for all industries .. 2,032 2,389 2,327 6,748 

Percentage Deviation from average .. 5 . 68 % 2.53% 8.58% 5.59% 

B e accuracy of these estimates, however, depends very largely on the assump- 
iderlying the various methods and unless the various assumptions made are 
the margin of error will not be as narrow as it appears. The estimates, as 
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achieve a planned output, for providing norms of efficiency in each industry, in 
preventing over-capitalisation and under-capitalisation and also in estimating the 
capital formation during a given period. 

The book will immensely benefit economists and industrialists and it is hoped 
that it will be the precursor of further studies giving statistical estimates relating to 
various sectors of our economy. 

777/7 v. R. ClRVAXTE 

The Matrix of Indian Culture, by D. N. Majumdar, M.A., Ph.d. (Cantab.) 

F.N.I., Reader in Anthropology, Lucknow University. Sri Mahadeo Hari 
Wathodkar Foundation Lectures, Nagpur University, 1946. Universal 
Publishers, Ltd., Lucknow. Pp. 242. Rs. 8-8. 

The author has added laurels to his anthropological achievements with the new 
book. His previous books “ A Tribe In Transition," “The Fortunes of Primitive 
Tribes," and “ Races and Cultures of India ” are progressively taking him away from 
purely anthropological problems to more and more cultural side and the present 
analysis of the Matrix of Indian Cultures breaks entirely new ground. Here the 
author reveals himself not merely as an expert serological fieldworker but develops 
Ids sociological ideas, 

It is a matter of great congratulation both to the Nagpur and the Lucknow 
Universities that they have co-operated in getting this volume published from the 
pen of Dr. Majumdar. The book is divided in eight chapters. The first two give 
the historical development of anthropology as a science and provide an excellent 
foundation for readers of all classes. His exposition of various schools of anthropo- 
logy, the evolutionary, the historical, and the diffusionist, which last later developed 
a functional theory of culture is interesting and illuminating. His theory is that 
“ Anthropology does not look at the details of culture in order to appraise them as 
details, but examines them to see how and why they work, how they fit into the 
whole pattern, what is the motive behind them and finally to reveal how these are 
co-ordinated in a working and living system. Social institutions must be studied 
as they actually function in a concrete environment and in relation to the funda- 
mental cultural needs they satisfy.” Dr. Majumdar has come to the wise conclusion 
• that the various methods we have developed in cultural anthropology are all 
complementary to one another and should be recognised as such if we have to 
unravel the mystery of social life in all its ramifications.’ 

The chapters on contacts of civilisation and tribal rehabilitation contain valu- 
able material for theorising about the progress of acculturation among the primitive 
tribes of India, even though it is not possible to formulate a single theory that would Jj 

satisfy the evolution of all the tribes in India. But the author’s conclusions for tribal. I 


■ ' 7 5 

• 7:7; 77 7; i 
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rehabilitation are in opposition to those- of the isolationist school. He thinks that 
the adminis tration of the primitive and the backward tribes should be tackled not 
with the mechanical object of governing the tribes in the smooth and frictionless 
manner, but with the definite aim of shaping their cultural life in such a way as 
to bring them quickly in line with their more fortunate compatriots without destroy- 
ing or degrading them in the process. The reviewer thinks that freedom from want 
and from fear are most essential for their cultural and economic security. 


REVIEWS- 


2®§ 



•every year, inspite of the so-called political and economic progress of the country, of 
the expansion of medical aid, of various ameliorative measures, the quality of popu- 
lation is sinking, as more people are bom than can be either propeily fed or housed ; 
educated or medically cared for. In the planning of New India under new political 
conditions, the study of Indian population, the problems of 30 million tribal population 
and 50 million of exterior castes, should receive as much importance as those of the 
•95 millions of Muslims : the present book provides abundant material for the con- 
structive regeneration of the population and culture of India. The book deserves to 
find a place in every library public and private. 

P.G.S. 
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the proximity of the Raivataka hills and founded the Dwaraka town. Krishna. 
Vasudeva was the outstanding figure not only in the Vrishni family but even among 
Yadavas. 


To define a common individual we must know his personal name, his father’s 
name and his family name. If, how T ever, the individual is very famous the title of 
the person, or his family name, or even his personal name is sufficient to define the 
personality. For instance the family name Gandhi, or the title Mahatma] i signifies 
only one individual, and none else. The Lokamanya or the family name Tilak signi- 
fies only one individual. The individual name Shiwaji has become so famous that 
it means the King Shiwaji associated with his Guru Raxnadasa. The same thing has 
happened in the case of Krishna and Arjuna. Even the world famous grammar- 
ian Panini (800 B.C.) mentions the two names only. He did not think it necessary 
to add the family name Vrishni to identify Krishna. 

The association of the word ‘Bhalcti’ with Vasudeo in the Sutras of Panini 
proves conclusively that the name Vasudeva not only indicated the historically famous 
Krishna, but he was considered by many to be a person through whom the Divinity 
was manifesting. It should not be supposed that only the Hindus revered Krishna 
as the Divinity, but even some of the Greeks who came to India looked upon Krishna 
in the same way. There is a Garuda Column near Bhesnagar in the Gwalior terri- 
tory, the inscription on which shows that it was dedicated to Krishna by Bhagavata 
Heliodorus in the 2nd century B.C. Vasudeva is called Deva-devesha, i.e. 9 God of 
Gods in the inscription. 

~ ' V/ '';v V: :: ■: v ■" , V. Yi.C-V //.'■ /■. 4,.-: . 

In spite of these concrete evidences of the historically authentic details of 
Krishna, some scholarsf confuse the Krishna of the Vrishni family with the 
Krishna mentioned in Chandogya III. 17. 6, as a disciple of Gliora Angirasa. It 
is wrong to identify two persons of different. periods as one and the same, because the 
individual name and the mother’s name happen to be common. It is possible that 
two different persons living simultaneously may even have the same individual 
names as well as the father’s name. In such cases the difference has been indicated 
in the Puranas by giving their different places of residence. For instance, simul- 
taneously with the well known Krishna, there was one Krishna Vasudeva, who was 
called Paundraka. He was the chief of the Karusha and Pundra territory 


f With regard to the confusion between the Devakiputra Krishna in the Chandogya Upa- 
nishad and the Dewakiputra Krishna of the Vrishni family, let me quote the contrasting opinions 
of two eminent scholars given in the book of Rai Chaudhari on page 22! of “ The Early History 
of the Vaishnava Sect/’ Rai Chaudhari himself is of the opinion that the two Kristinas are not 
different but identical. 

Professor Otto Schrader, Kiel (Germany) writes, “X perfectly agree with your opinion that the 
two Krishnas were not different but identical. The Chandogya passage on Krishna Devakiputra 
and his teaching is considered as the first historic record of Bhagavatism. There were of course 
many many Krishnas. But to conjucture that more than one was also Devakiputra is to my 
mind an unscientific boldness which is less justifiable. 

Professor Pargiter of the Oxford University writes, “X do not think that Krishna Devaki- 
putra, is the famous Krishna and it seems to me that your exposition can stand just as well with- 



THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE MOVEMENTS OF KRISHNA 


Bhagavata 10.66 describes an event when the famous Krishna had to fight 
with Paundraka Vasudeva. He used 'to immitate the dress and banner of Krishna 
and styled himself as Purushottama* and declared that Vrishni Krishna was a. 
faked Pumshottama. Mbh. II, 14, 18-20. SfU# Hcf: xr% gTT 3T H ITT: S 

RfFcTF %f\f |^fcT: i 3HWR RdSfRlTeF ^1%^^ ^ I 

^ ^ ^ HF# 1 ?Waf U^FF 1 TTf# ^TS^Tcf 

^F%7f^FRWrf: II also testifies the Bhagawata statement. There was one- 
Vasudeva of Karavira but his individual name was Srgala. The famous Krishna, 
was compelled to leave the Gomanta Mountain (Girnar) and go to Srgala-pura 
(Kolhapur) for taking shelter for some days, 
help challenged him to fight with Srgal. * He said 
survive or Krishna Vasudeva will survive, 


But this Vasudeva instead of giving 
Either Srgala Vasudeva will 
In the fight Krishna killed Srgala. 

The name Krishna occurs also in the Kausitaki Upanishad, but his Gotra name 
is Angirasa. This shows that he was a Brahmin of the Vedic period. Taittariya 
Aranyaka X. 16 refers to the name Vasudeva as an alternative name of Vishnu of the 
Vedic fame. It is thus clear that mere identity of names does not indicate the 
identity of personalities in a historic sense. 

In the Rigveda as well as in the Gita, an entirely different sort of identity is 
indicated, but it is never confused with historical deduction of the identity. There 
is a Rishi called Vamadeva Gautama. He says, “I was Manu in the past, I am the 
Sun in the sky, I am the rishi Kakshivan, and I am even the Kavi Ushana. In the 
Gita also Krishna says, “I was Vishnu among the sons of Aditi, I am the Sun among 
the stars, I am the Dhananjaya, I am the Kavi Ushana.’ 5 Arjima has also addressed 
Krishna as Vishnu in the Gita two times in the 11th chapter. This shows, that 
Krishna Dwaipayana, the author of the Gita poem is identifying Krishna Vasudeva 
with Vishnu alias V asudeva of the Vedic fame. This identification is, however, of the 
Adhyatma type. It has nothing to do with the historical identification, which is 
connected with the human body, assumed by the imperishable Dehi. In Gita IV, 1, 
when Krishna made the statement that he told Vivaswan the Yoga secret, Arjuna at 
once said that this was historically impossible. The answer of Krishna shows clearly 
that the identity did not mean the bodily identity but it was the Adhyatma identity, 
which was meant. 

As scholars with modern trend of thought do assume that a person means his 
physical bodily existence only which continues no more after the death of the body, 
they cannot appreciate the difference between the historical identity and the 
spiritual unity. When Krishna is extolled in the different Puranas that it was he 
who had become fish, tortoise, boar, etc., in the ' past ages, it never means any-, 
physical identity, but it means the unity of the spirit in the diverse bodies , in 
different times. Extolling the Divinity in man or indicating the unity of the spirit 
in two different births need not distort the historical sequence of events in the life 

* Krishna got the title at the end of the Rajasuya, because he was worshipped as 

the best man by Yudhisthira. Sabha. 36-39. Gita refers to it in 3R; SO^TcP 
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history of Krishna Vasudeva of the Vrishni family, "which have happened at 
Mathura, and Vridavana in the early part of his life or the events in the twof 
Dwarakas in the latter parts. 

To study the movements of Krishna in the Anarta Country, we must have a fixed 
point of time of an important event from which it would be possible to calculate the 
other sequence of events backward or forward. The war at Kurukshetra is such an 
event. I have already established the date of this war to be Margashirsha Shuida 

t There is a good deal of controversy about the site 01 the Dwaraka town where Krishna 
lived with his family. In the Kathiawad map two Dwarakas are shown. One Dwaraka is on 
the western tip of the Peninsula, near port Okha. The other is near Kodinar and about 15 miles 
east of Prabhasa-patana . It is called Mul-dwaraka. As a place ot pilgrimage Dwaraka near 
port Okha is well known. The distance between the two sites is more than 150 miles. So it 
cannot be argued that one was the old and the other was chosen later. For, Bhag. tells us that 
when the sea began to rise and flood the Dwaraka town, the Yadawas went to Prabhasa. Here 
they fought among themselves and died. Krishna also breathed his last near Prachi Saras wati. 
All these places are very far from the modern Dwaraka. 

Two papers have been published on this subject. Mm. Hathibhai Sha.stri of Jamnagar read 
a paper in Sanskrit at the 7th oriental conference. He says, '* It is not the intention of the author 
to establish that the Dwaraka near port Okha is not the original Dwaraka of Skri Krishna, but 
he wishes to draw the attention of the scholars to the conflicting evidence from the 
Dwaraka Mahatmya and other sources, which are also worth consideration.” 

Dr. Pusalkar of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhawana has written an article *' Dwaraka ” in the 
B. C. Law, Vol, II. He concludes his article as follows : ” There are objections to the identifica- 
tion of Dwaraka with the modem Dwaraka, but the proximity of Pindaraka, which is specifically 
mentioned in the Mbh. inclines me to think that I should look for the old capital of Dwaraka of 
Shri Krishna near port Okha and not near Prabhasa-patan which is shown by man} 7 as Mula- 
dwaraka.” Durgashankar Shastri of Jamnagar, now working in the Bharatiya V idy a-bhawana, 
Andheri, Bombay, also holds the same opinion as that of Dr. Pusalkar. 

I have been able to set the controversy at rest in the following manner : Mbh. I, 2 IS, gives the 
description of the surroundings of the Dwaraka fortress, where the Vrishni family stayed through 
the fear of attack by Jarasandha. All the references indicate the proximity of Prabhasa and 
Kushasthalx and call Raiwataka as a protecting wall of Dwaraka. I have shown in a later part 
of this article that after killing Naraka and Mura, Krishna could clear the obstacles in moving 
to the northern coast of Kathiawad. With the defeat of Shalva in the port of Salaya, Krishna 
could occupy the northern coast of Kathiawad. I have proved that the age of Krishna was 55 
at that time. Hence Krishna must have occupied modern Dwaraka after the defeat of Shalva 
who controlled the northern coast. Thus there is no need for saying that only one of the Dwaraka 
must be a true one and the other faked. The famous incident of Samba wearing the dress 
of a pregnant woman jested with Durwasa, had taken place at Pindaraka. A few years before 
the Pralaya, Krishna had asked Durwasa and other Rishis to go to Pindaraka. He had asked 
some Yadawa children to go to Shankhodhar (Bet Dwaraka). Garga Sanhita gives the extent 
•of Dwaraka m the final stage to be 600 miles. The length of the coast of Kathiawad from 
Dieu to Bedi port of Jamnagar is nearly 600 miles. The meaning of Dwaraka in this case must 
be the length of the Dwaraka as a province. Krishna was hence called Dwarakadhisha. 
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33th in the year 3018 B.C. The camp of the Pandawa army was on the Hiranwatl 
river while the Kaurawa camp was on the Oghawati river. The war front extended 
!j over a length of 30-40 miles. 

Age of Krishna on this day was 70 years S months and 20 days . It is easy to 
t prove the three months and 20 days part. It is the difference between fW & 
which is the birth day of Krishna and ^ 1 \ which is the day on which the 

war started. Now to prove that Krishna was 70, 1 must first establish an important 
relation between the age of Krishna and the age of the Pandawa brothers. Mbh. says, 
which means that the ages of the five brothers differed by one year 
only. Out of the three sons of Kunti, Yudhisthira was the oldest, Bhima was the 
; next and Arjuna was the last. Nakula and Sahadeva were twins from Madri and they 
were younger than Arjuna. There are about half a dozen referrences in Bharata 
and Bhagawata which says, “Krishna bowed down to Yudhisthira and Bhima but 
emebracd Arjuna, and the twins bowed down to Krishna.” This reference to embra- 
I cing proves that Krishna and Arjuna were of the same age. At another place Mbh. 

] states that Krishna was senior to Arjuna by three months only. Mbh. 

! fells “Drona an old man of 85, was fighting with the agility of a lad of 16.” Drona 

was senior to Arjuna by at least 15 years. Thus the age of Arjuna must be about 
70 during the war. It can be verified in another way. When Draupadi was married 
her age was 18. Arjuna was about 23. Two years after the marriage the Pandawas 
^ were given the Khandawa territory. Mbh. tells, “Twelve years were required to 

f clear the forest by burning and to turn the Khandawa-prastha into Indraprastha. 

It means that Arjuna was 37 when Indraprastha was well established. Mbh. 
Udyoga. tells, “33 years before the war the burning of the Khandawa forest 
was completed. Thus 37+33=70, was the age of Arjuna during the war. 
The age of Krishna must also be 70. 

After I delivered the lecture before the Gujarat Research Society, I toured in the 
Jamnagar and Porbandar States and 1 was able to establish authentically the asso- 
j elation of Krishna with many places. Here is a summary of the result of my re- 
searches. '"'■■'W'ihv'v" 

. (1) Port Salaya (Jamnagar) was the place where Krishna fought a naval 

} battle with Shalva King and destroyed his important ship called Saubha and also 
| killed him. Shalva controlled the whole of the northern coast of Kathiawad from 
1 port Okha to Halwad in the Dharagadhra State. This incident took place after 

i Krishna returned from the Rajasuya Sacrifice at Indraprastha to Dwaraka. After 

6 the death of Shalva, Krishna got the control of the northern coast of Kathiawad. 
Rajasuya Sacrifice was performed by Yudhisthira 15 years before the Kura war. 
As I have proved above that the age of Krishna at the time of the war was 70, the 
age of Krishna when he defeated Shalva musf be 55. This automatically proves that 
Dwaraka near port Okha could not be Dwaraka, where the Vrishni family migrated 
due to the fear of Jarasandha, and the age of Krishna was only 20 at that time. 

(2) Khambalia is on the confluence of the Ghee and Tell rivers, which meet the 
sea at the port Salaya, which was known in ancient times as Seriyapatan. Even now 
if is locally known as Seria-patan. Buddha-Jataka tells, people used to come to the 
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port Seria-patan and after crossing the Teiawaha river reached a weilknown city 
called Andhaka-pura. But we know that Andhaka and Vrishni families left the 
Mathura territory due to the persistent invasions of Jarasandha, and settled in the 
Kushasthali region south of Raiwataka. When Krishna gradually extended his 
control northward then new towns were occupied by them. The town Khambalia 
on the Teli river must be the Andhakapura in the past on the Teiawaha river. 

(3) The Gopa village near the Gopa hill and on the bank of a small Vartu river 
must be the site of Pragjyotishapura, which was occupied by Narakasura first and 
then by his sons Bhagadatta and Nala after Krishna killed Naraka. I visited 
the place and inquired about the local traditions. I was shown the place on the 
Vartu river where Krishna had taken a bath after he killed Narakasura. Naraka 
ruled over the territory, which was called Pragjyotisha first, but after the arrival 
of Krishna the place became known as Gopa. Gopa is 60 miles from Jamnagar. 

(4) Mura was the chief confederate of Naraka in capturing young girls of the 

age 14. They were kept in captivity at Alaca in Mani-parwata. The Puranas tell 
that Krishna first attacked Mura in his Allaca mountain abode before he killed N arake 
in Pragjyotisha. The problem before me was to identify the Mani-parwata and the 
Alaca territory of Mura on the map first, and then to visit the place to inquire about 
the traditions there. The following details about the campaign given in Hariwansha 
supplied the clue to identify the territory. Krishna was in Dwaraka. He got the 
complaints from the people that Mura, Naraka, Nisunda etc., were captivating young 
girls, and hiding them in some mountain resort, where Sphatika-mani (quartz) was 
available. Tne position of Dwaraka too is. given as “ Wcf STJT+TcT 5 \ 

On one side of Dwaraka was a series of fine mountain chains and on the other rolled 
the great ocean.” This description fitted only with Mula-dwaraka near Kodinar and 
not with Dwaraka near Port Gkha. Because on the Northern side were the follow- 
ing five chains of mountains ; (1) Barda hills, (2) Allech hills, (3) Girnar, (4) Git hills, 

(5) Shatrunjaya hills. The place of Mura must be in one of these hills. The name 


* More recently I have been able to prove as to how the Pragjyotisha town which was in the 
west in Kathiawad was transferred to the east in Assam. The Kamarnp district of Assam was 
known as Pragjyotisha even in 200 B.C. The town Gohatti has still the alternative name Praa- 
jyotishapur. A copper plate written in 600 A.D. was found in Sylhet (Assam). It is grant of 
a land to a person by the king Bhaskar Varna of Assam. The geneology of Bhaskar Varma is 
given as follows. Narakasura had a son called Bhagadatta, who fought with Arjuna in the Kura 
war. Vajradatta was the son of Bhagadatta. Pushyavarma was a descendant of Vajradatta 
3000 years afterwards. Bhaskar Varma is the 14th descendent from Pushya Varma. 

From Harivamsha and Mbh. we know the history of Bhagadatta and Vajradatta.' After the 
BragjyoUsha campaign, Knshna asked his father Vasudeo to perform Ashwamedha, It took 
P 1 ^ f . the T^' SM shupala and Bhagadatta had captured the horse. 

Sabha 26, tells that Arjuna attacked Bhagadatta first and then went for the northern conquest. 
Drona. 28 tells that Arjuna killed Bhagadatta. Ashwamedha. 75-77, tells that the horse went 
from Hastmapur to Tngarta, then to Pragjyotisha and then to the Sindhu country. This proves 
that Pragjyotisha was stiU in the west. Vajradatta captured the horse, but Arjuna defeated Mm 
^ im attei i d coronation of Yudhisthira in the month, of Chaitra. After attend- 
mg the ceremony he went to Assam and established the new Pragjyotisha. If we assume 25 years 
Pl n0d 1 Pushya. Varma works out to be 250 A.D., and Vajardatta goes back 
to 2750 B.C. The copper plate inscription thus furnishes a convincing evidence to draw the con- 
clusion that the exact year of war must be earlier than 2750 B.C. and never later 
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■inquiries revealed that the Jamnagar State had granted a company the contract to 
quany quartz with a view to ascertain the gold contents in the rock, 

I visited this area of the Allech hills in a car as a state guest. I cams to a village 
•.shown in the toposheet as Satapur. The local pronunciation was Sattrapur. With 
this clue I was able to clear up other important but puzzling details of the Pragjyo- 
tisha campaign. Hariwansha tells that Satyabhama accompanied Krishna in this 
campaign with Mura and Naraka. The name of the father of Satyabhama was 
Satrajit. The name of the village had a close resemblance with the name of her 
father. It meant that Satyabhama being from that place knew the hilly country 
and hence she was able to guide Krishna to find out the place where the girls were 
kept in captivity. 

There is still another detail given by Hariwansha, which fixes the identity of the 
.Allech hills in this campaign with Mura. Krishna saw varied coloured rocks ( 

^RTFgcf ) during this campaign. The original Sanskrit verse says, 
which means that the Vindhya mountain was as if blooming up here. Yiadhya is 
. known for its rocks of varied colours. There is a railway station called Wansajalia, 
on the way to Porbandar. As I was to go to Porbandar I kept my luggage at the 
station and went in the state car to Satrapur and the village near which quartz is 
• quarried. From Wansajalia green, reddish, yellow, pink coloured rocks are actually 
seen. The place is locally known as ^tcf. The name 

closely resembles In Hariwansha we actually rind the name. 

I have thus shown that Satyabhama was from Satrapur and because Krishna 
killed Mura in the Alaca region he got the name Murari. 'Si 


Another important incident had occurred in the Barda hills, which is directly 
associated with Satyabhama and thus confirms the statement that Satrajit lived near 
the Alaca territory. , Satrajit secured a lustrous gem. It was called Syaniantaka 
Man! Prasenajit, his brother once wore it. Krishna met him by chance, and he 
requested Prasenajit to allow him to see the gem. Prasenajit refused The request. 
.Some time afterwards Prasenajit went for a hunt with gem on his neck. A lion 
'killed Prasenajit and carried him to his den. This lion was killed, by Jambuwan, 
.and lie secured the gem. As Prasenajit did not return, people began to doubt that 
because Prasenajit had refused to show the gem to Krishna, he killed Prasenajit 
and snatched away the gem. The fauna lion proves that the incident must 
be in, Kathiawad. 


To cleat' the misunderstanding there was no other way except to find 
■out ' the gem. Krishna ultimately succeeded in tracing it to Jambuvan. He 
had to fight with Jambuwan to secure the gem. After the defeat, Jambuwan 
handed over his daughter Jambuwati to Krishna along with the gem. 
When the gem was returned to Satrajit, he gave his daughter Satyabhama 
In marriage to Krishna and was ready to give Syaniantaka as a dowry. But 
Krishna refused the gem and accepted only Satyabhama. 


L 
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A place is shown in the Barda hills, where Jambuwan lived. All these places are 
within 30 miles from each other. Thus it will be seen that all the incidents are consist- 
ent in time sequence as well as geographical place sequence. 

Finally let me give the readers an idea of the problems that are yet to be solved. 
The author of this article is confident that by extensive touring with the aid of local 
toposheets, and securing photographs of some chosen localities, it is possible to solve 
these problems. 

(1) Path of Krishna from Dwamka to Hastinapur . By touring from Mul- 
Dwaraka to Dhari in the Baroda territory, it is possible to determine the exact spur of 
the Raiwataka, which was chosen by the Vrishni family both as an observation post 
as well as a place of Giri-puja. Because we know that Subhadra was carried away by 
Arjuna when she had gone for the traditional Giri-puja and the Pradakshina of the 
Raiwataka hill. 

(2) The place of “Arrow bed * 3 4 5 of BMsnia. We know from the Mbh. XII 50. 
1-7, that Sharashayya of Bhishma was on the Oghawati river in Kurukshetra. It 
was here that Raja-Dharma was discussed. By studying the toposheets and visiting 
the place it is possible to find out the spot, and also to study the distribution of the 
Pandawa and Kaurawa camps along the Hiranwati and Oghawati rivers. 

(3) Bhagawata says that the ashes of Krishna were transferred from the 
western coast to the eastern coast. At Puri the images of Krishna, Balarama and 
Subhadra are carved out of .neam wood. These are renewed after 12 years and some 
thing from the box like chest part of the image is transferred to the new one. The 
image is not called the Murti of Jagannath but a Kalewara, which generally means a 
body from which life has passed away. By visiting the place and studying the local 
traditions it is possible to solve the problem. 

(4) Tirtha Yaira of the Pandawas, With the Lomasha Muni the Pandawas 

had toured over the whole of India during the last seven years of their exile. In their 
Prabhasa tour, the Vrishni family had come to meet them. A co-ordinated picture 
of their itinerary can be obtained by actually touring over these places. 
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d»l mHddl ©H^^l S^H RHRl, Rldd, M <hI^.S dWJj “iRSHl §l<Jii SdHl4 

Ri^lSdl 4^1 HHcd Ml. “IRS4 dHH*d|_ftd, ftHl%Hi S^H ^dlRsdl SdPd 



»£URai4*ft 

ml Mi, =»£i R3jr®t<l *H4l<l4 *H4 &?U44l 'S&Pl'l 

R=l^4 =HtH«U^’ M‘- IsUplS Rl^ 3[% &cll. M IPlfcMi 

»ll«i PlH>U ?<% foaMrl t H*U e t c U r ft Sl^l a HlH c U»{l 4cft, =H4 

^=(1 Sftisjt *u«l, ^(£41 *i«i R?it43 «$\31 puI h'% c umtrj’ M'- 

R?ll«i 5te WH*l* «ft § *>& tt’iffiMtit »A »ti=R4l3l HSUpli “i'# 
<4<%U aRl &. 3}‘{l *R H*U «(*& o*M*«UY*% MRi' c U t a < HlHt 4 

24 ft, ctl »A& »i-i«ll <VrMl §. 4 *UpU s( 5 i c U«U M*=*l 

“USl'UuRi'ft 5l 1R4 «l(sct4 oH<h(^M, *U^ =11(4=111' §, ®>i4 *H 25=1441 

%ilSU R^Jr Slamy* & e*W**U ^ (cft&4t 5Hl «Hl«Us»{l 

3t(scR4$l il'tiil aH c l4 c Cl4 45'/ C <-ll 8?; 2H4 *4 : Hev''*}l'}l Sil^i ^Rl^l %l , U®*''l 

^(/ft »t^l' aHl^^l < H«-4 *Hl t A"Sl r ft Rhi c U cf ll il g .Rl ‘Hl'H 

*t‘ilf^U4'{l *45 H^l4 %t!<I &cft an^l Rl^Ull HR<V 4.MI *4^1 ^ll^ClH MSl^XU 
Si SjTt&i} <H4l=l=U4i *11*14 Ml. 





«*♦ <&♦ 

nVidia «UNi 6itR£a«u saHCddM Gted «t*u &. 

(jS-WW-il feMHl d^i $Hl SR &^ r ' 5. =#U fanddl SHoicddt CdH cl*Rl 4’li 

Ir ^«u=-«i 5, U*^fc] 

=Hl|PlS dlddai^Hl *\h |UH%«1 5h § l d^Hl =H*S* %&Q 

HIU Sl£l M sHwfl =Hii«n. §<-«li SPIQR Hid d^lVt *il (s^lRl H<$ 
?>&) §. ^QdfHdHl ^l=QSil dHR i^lWl =Hl<l &, *R $0. sj* ? 

»& ci«ii «a^ M*l Mi “Uddif MISS d‘$lHd H*f % »& *lW % ■ 
y^'lMi W-4*Sci*l«l dlWS&mi HU 25. %tl. dl*R i§ 3 “tPli 

4lHSl«^ii SS&Hl MU/l^Hl ^ ®d%Hl Hldl &” SHI Hi €?Jr d'^l# S$Ri 
shi «*u“t<wi d’lUHd «ifc) =4 &• 6«d$i RaiHl'siiH 5%/lsu aniHl d 5%i=fl%d 
iriW “ididdRi *uH S. H«a sHUii^t^Hl hssHI (statistical devises) 
5HI J$l3lft tdlRi =fld WH<V e U SldRl HW ^111 §. ant 5%/!% oilfield dd<v 
d^6»ld SHlHl «JflH § *Ul SHi “U<A2rHl %(^*r 3l&i^lfs& diVl &MRI dSS 

& -H<l?ii% “u<a$ %nH«u didHl i%cli § «mi? ^QfliMd-Q ^41% <Hi«n- 

Ssdi m ddpl's ^fe*(l M^t h\ §. SHI ^i*Ml “U«l£dl 

R<Ml 3 l Mlil dMH & % faW*& WilM^ 4?U3t^[^. c U«U ^41^', 

“M WW ^dttnt, sH«i **€$(*<UUU ^ dR 3HIHI&*. “U«Us did' 

§IH <HRHl<y <d SHI ^HlMdHl S%l«ftSU«ft <Ml iddRi anid ill d dRl- 

Md: Ml Rsilddi <v§ H s4i -tiMH wR di'dRi 1 dlHlSlR cindi <hR 4*{1 
«3^l ^<1 ■Ml’H SHlHl «1. M ^Idldl SH-4 dRdl ^d&dl 

» 1 & “IS @«i^ shR § ct ^ d l 3i* ni<mdi Rdi Rg.id 6 di 
*i*l M nmi h< 3 | M RshI ^ 3 : disj diHl Hid'. *iitffla dHl=iRi'R c *a 
Hftfils h%i ^l«Q<Q vm *<i li&vdi %iajdi <i *%& ma dR. 
MtA <idi PidR M-fl^i i^did* *t*l cidi MV 

<v^id' 1 ci “UtaiHl didi-H d<v in^Hl °ii25 “u«u%Hl i^di 
6dl. 6$ «d SHI did d “Utdldl RdR d§€ Rd^lW §ld cil “tRldl dldH =Hd 
A°H^l <Hdld did. SHI “iRd &b dRl^ Mlddi 5di S 

didfite <v^R dd^ diddai^iHl sfeHl dMi^lft' 

«o* S-t.‘ dV>lWd i^dldi shiH § SHd anldl ‘HMdld^a'i Rftcdl ( a% ^‘id. 



$&HlM*Ml =Ht e l%HMl 

*H(i«l w l 3 l* «t$iS ^n^U^H ani ’tl'HlH'l ?i aJCMl^t ^ 

na‘ & 3 m M*l fld >lwV*l &3 &. Si^HlM-rtfl Jr*UA% =HtMdi H«$ nt= 
5h^* h<^ <v<^ih d ? *^itnsr cUyKl ain^i nsHl Sinid" - ' Hl ^ 

§m &. “HI n*n M-snV mnni y/Msni m* & S 1 ^ ® “im 2i-§ 3 iRt 

ctnHl n*wi w u«i?i r tl ; wini < -Hi&(& &stil %©i §m &• ^ HHi;t 

nin^n Hoi wu sGfrm'tt *<1 sim &. ^“w H'nwi m*f- 

*& %u« l «(l25 nwai 5?Hl I sitflfc* (&Rl, *u£H am, ^ l%l 
wunid t *u t Hcti^i n<ai wuHsi ntn S. 

»u jpu^ $gf&HtMn<{t alli/Mi n<^t §h%% nw si? §. ’h* 
shc-hHI 1 nYHl § cl «tg<u ni? *hi i%iA=Ht h«$ *w(l § <l«a =*him^i ?smi 

»ii3' V$ srnnin °it <*■ <y^j‘ $. 



'‘UMiC-tlSi $U<& 

R^WR^ RaWqi 2H9-HW <*$ <HcUqqtqi »U<Hcfi 

§R Ct W$ q4R$lH 5*1 Rwi iRwicHS ? «'$Umuq& aifrHtM »u*ii 
%/l & iRRIcfl QUHRl ftlRqWl -4131 3^1 Rqq«ii q^RUHt 

§ aR qqt ?& *whi urn 4ft. *m <?i *q. q(i|<Hi*t q^quwai 

“SkUWtol” aR “JU^RRhH” HW«ii q»ftq clH-tl qWttRsRt 

c-il®i JRRlcfl «U=h1i 3 ailRl &rtt. RRHIS ^ < H„ qRW< 3 £ §qa^ SfcRftaR, 

qRteRsu R<* J^wlt c-r-hi Mi. -qR\(cf &RRte<jufcj f&fttqtg* “qi<RRu%i” 

*^3 ^ ^t^fxl *4iHl^ 9l£qRH q^* £. &tn2J9UW %S*fl a>R i«R<Hlb' 

qi4H3lfet«ti Rl$t?[«ft MU«lt<Al%>ii q-'RR & »u MU 3 H(/H*U 

>U«i%i«Ufet 3fRiqiiiq §, ?Ri Rl$Haj5<%ft ®H 3 aU9l «H^l ®jr 

\bm*ii =hR m<mm »i*i«u iRri^ qfttR<u*Hi R*i%R m 2 >j*ft 

iHRi »tR & %i q<gtq h 41‘. ant q*g[^R <R<ii ^^icmi 
Rl^itg a>R RiftR «RRt 2 j 3H^=U «'%qq4 q%5{ q^ cU^s^ft 

H^i $qi4 *?# d. 

/ 

$>Rt a>R -qm hi R §c-4u $ q&i^&cu <Rt«u sm>ii a^Rt^- 
q^-fl §. sXh &wi zih R=mu =q( 3 cR anRi anyRin *qq>. ^sj § sj^v 
^ H^g Hh ?«4 q<*t Ricu«fl }R[cl s -ft aqqgv a§ &. *< 4 r«-q 

^ w55 <n $m «v»a«uqi wi %uh^i q*u % «uqMi ^cft *s*u 

r -iHd! s tW §, <lqHt h?i 41 3Rq?iqi ■qiqiMlqt 4 RRMwi and 33 }tW*ft qt 4 aUqi 
•'.R. *lcft «qq &. q»icl tfHiq aqfActi ct^l (sqtt'Hi qR 

■qRig "“it^ qtftqt ©di an^ oqqi&tHi »R 3 iRqi yRqi an^; 

R*i, cll^, ^^i’-qci qai^qt qqj ^ qgt>H«{l ^liR ^ ^H^ii 

q^i^i q^i q s 4i. »u ^iiRg i 

§H=sqt il^l §rt^ »HtH% tRiail §. R'| q x q- 

^qqt =q»Hl^[ 5li^‘ i® tf<tiq qiq|i § <vq| §uR^ y'M(rl«{i 

MlWtfl §{5l § anlMlOqit R^l^R §xW*i santHcti q ? -A cR "wat 

^ ^ ^tpfl'fl iuRrt q<l §. qq qrfl# ^uPrt ^ ani^ft 

31? §. ^ Si'q % ?q«l qqqiav' ii^igj § 3{ anH^c^i i 

4l{cU! qiHqi-ft aHM^rtl R^ Rqia wqiqi aniq^i H?fl. .3 »rtf 3 aii 9 &sii 


ai^ ctt R^ R^R hViml »uqcil H?ft, q «dl qqi 3§qi 

Wl at’URl atqtadq CHl<H ^«iqqi4 3l©l MtM h\i[ 


3^4441 4l44«lR4%t 

aH% 44%l ’Wr'R %l’<M*H liSi 3 IU S =»i% % 4*4 H%1 =HI*14 
<Stt£l 44*4 a»t>VH«l«ll 41% *U%' SM 24®ft *R S <&* *l«Ml 

3M ^l c 4t $11*02541 25444M 4°U «? §. =»tl %H»0 41% 4§$l 

aW* 1&11 «u &%’‘*R«ft ** >0 4t#%4% &%t. 3-44141 <444$ (§*£1 %«4« 
Utal 44% 4§«0 ant'd 6cft % q-«ifl Sri 4i«4U3 =h*4V3 *h% V&-- 
•qgqt £41. Wli «Ul 4 641. cl 44% cl% HR1 4*4*1 k<AlUt 41 % 4§414 *wi 
£ 41 . B%*«R 414%1 <H*°t^t r €l 22£c0 S'H Hied 6cO. cl44l 41SI 2M4i4i*(l 4*<d. 
m?i S 1 4& ! 3R \®cli 44% b%’ ig* S “31#* 2§ § S o'il 31% § H<ai 
-414 2§ d % 4*0 SPlcft =H% ci«0 44 S‘il 3PlcO 4*0.” 44 =4% 3l#*%l *iV*l 

41^1 #4 «*U3£4t*l »ll 46lJ|34% 4l44[%4l*i‘ §44 414 § =4% cl 44% £54441. 
SH%$«tR 441=-^* S. 544414 2*41*0 %4*0 4&(cl4i =41 414%1 §4%U Si# 
i ft s*qRi =Hft § 1 4l2<>% 4<2{ «fl*fiai44l 4lHR^ PtH%4' ®««*H4 4$’ 
cviy% =Hl44 C 4fis4 4W4 «%W *§ S. 44 §4*4t 3l#*4l =41 2l?§ #% 

$12,1*1 Si yityRQj 44*4*0 ■Mel 46R *§ S. =Hl 461^441 tPUr £54441 =44 
4lHR«l 43*441 4l4fite 254441 ^* »i*4* 1§H 4VHI 4%4lc42 4*%tH4*0 
aHl4*424l d =441 *§£? *"021*4141 =41411. 

aHl£4l*Q H«i%4t 25442ttn ? 0 43*4% %t4t*0 %*<3d^& (fcR*#‘ 2 i) §4* 
9i\Hl\ *l>H4l*0 %4 mM ®. -=41 §4* 43*43’ 4144 =4% >»UW ^4 

§44144 <H”Ht4 S; =4^1 §44144 44l% 4l44l«d 4fcl4l Pl^lH 4 «Scll 4«ft. 
^ 4^1 #l?41 4vait4l 4H3l%l 4^ ^14141 §4444 ^<211 il4l% 41^41% 4cM4 
4W <=44 S' w{4 ct4 4^l4R cl4t |c% 441 <v"=>l4 414£R141 ^41®/ 441 <=44141 
SHl^ & SRi2Hgi& 4fc \h m<ihh 44^4^1 4^ ^ ^ 4^4*444 

4^1?Jt 1 =»i4 4<2ltdl 5l^l^ ^ 5l q^t ^425 =UM4l =Hl4%4i S. 

4l4p5^l?fl 414 =H4 414 =»l% ^.KlSfl 

%tMl4 S. HVa 4^<4<d =H'4^<{1 Sl’il 414^%^* ^ ^ 414441 

Sj^l §H44 r d 4?fxl%4i §14 S ^ 4 4l'4R<3| §K4^14 §14 §. 4<=ft Rl^.*3l 

H^fcl4i 4CTi4l 44(51*2; R&14 §MR ^-4 =»llHR ^l'<H4l4i =41^ S =H4 41^12:41 
§*R 554 4^1 cl4 %Sl <4R ®t% 441 Ri44% 444*'4 HRp = 4 lH^l 

"cH 31^114 S. -414 ^l-’i4<l il<2Jl($lSl il4l% w U«12r^‘ Pl^<SJ ^<1 ^ 

5R j 4 R&% S =4441441 5 h 4 Jai'cl^llWsft V ^ 

M =d?t 4K4241 4144^ '4121441% ®%44lW 5 Hl4 c fl ^ 4l4)Plcll =»i% 
Rl^ll^* iuq(%2 24*oH 31^14 S. »il 44% *141% 4144R ^414 <>4R 

=£1 <=44 S 1 14<4 =44=1 (4214 §4=1 Wil^R V«l4l*tl =4% 4=144 414(%2 ^fe- 
=H141 *4$i (%444 4%. % R2R *§4l*ft <Hl«lil%l ?«14^1 ^ ^ *Wl%l ^4 S. 

4j|t4«d §441444^1 =»i% §fi?ltHl4 §141 ^41 4*3^, =14444 4144- 

4fcl4l i^4i 4%U 44(4 $4 %l4l^‘ 214* 2=0. S. =41®/ 2R^^1 4t%l § 4W 
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Q&iSt Wei >ll/l <§‘d\ ^d:Rl^ W<i ©HHWWatrt a»R ’ild^fd <*A 
^ aHd c H:f &. 

a H c l[ a fl'i $>Rl dtdfite KH«lifci-i' 3f>-H JrR^ @H* *Ml§| «ldR$U a>iR3U 

and $QclRl«i q^dKl qaaftt R3lH ^uh §. oflovt $&S} a^ki 

dd §Hdddl < aR 5 Hl a»A S fcM*MHl =HWl«il«{l q aS Cit. R$fc 3* 
»t«lI=Q-i >U«ttl«lfcl;J* Sci'oaj & »M dd3t ddcil$t %m-HH «1W 3t1 
and tffU'Q ajKl £Rt ^R'HW Hii aniq^Hi dldRtJr «*iWl itl^cl qy 3t<y 
<aH(scl-{l dldRUt =>£ @dfcl dtHl *RIH $. (&§ *td*«l%>ldi ajR '“iltt 

MW<vC-t %dS*l c ddi %ddl Si et^ H* 1 HW <dR £. %>1 

htf mwi a»R %q Rm^R PRtH-Si «i <q$%n mkld 
dldWfct'ft t(^Si ciHt^flSi ctl I'dlSl 1 «#Vil i\h SldVl <f»l^Q«g«3^ <y S}^ 
<HHyn Clt «V Jrd'll'SlSH R<Vd d^i §. 

§MWt Hsd Rq Writ ^aHld SdSUsCtflR dRktl S}s dd®*' {Hs 
■«dl«(l & 3 SHtM^fl <hHI dtdRte §dt% RqR D& ^feHq'i *Rl <RySi 

§R*34Hld §%lyy Oj/g* d «dy% KHlfgcU^fl il«tSllHi ^1% 

\\ antdR wqt'fl ^q Mil &cft »& 3ddi fldftqi^ldi &r*t3i qq* ^ 
■Mi% -§Rl w& nil H^l d«tt SR^ I clddl @ddd*{l Jltfd H^fl HlHl 
§IH &. -dq^iqi d^ftdi 1^1 Siiyi ^ ^ qgiafl qo^ 

^ §Hdddl zm ©H^irl RqR ^Rqq'i qd'd-fl q^dl <vcll 

jhuqjm‘1 <v\t §. q<'g wiqiaftd ^ ,; t|[(clHl sqi«/di RRi^idi ®l § 1 
^tdl'ft SR<ajl<3&2{l l\ av'qtrft ygcl ^Han d^ft *HA liyHi^t ^1€ Oi?€fl 
{^(cldi ci ov-'q^fl aqiRqi^i Jt^di qHl? dR* qdM t Hdl c (l «R<il d^fl. aqtqt v 
■^R^^ ^.Srix-'l^ eid®/ \&3&-yq dl aqqqi “l&Vvs *it R'sq’l 

ilttd ^<Hl HlRtdW 5Hd R's^dWdt dl^Rldi, ay’^iC-fl anlRqi^fl il«f»t3lldt Rdi 
M<3i q^R Rs'qdt, l^dl Hl^dl^' iisa^d IRdldi anlo^' §. 5HI yq' 

q^afi^l Sii ^ dl 5 h $ \ « Ik »A dd *tAti‘ RmRi^I *nk 

«l«l <V 4^’ SiySi SH^l iqtq @R c HHld §M^ shRR ^iViqtKl ^q 

^d ziz stq'qi Ra»i^ an^ ^(&qq c i od^w sjiqd^' RnHd i^qt^* 
a>UM|* SiySi, 

dd anR<Hid d^fl M^'4 Sljtay 2?qddl “i R<dt3U § aq^l cl 

»iR(Sil<vq §. 5} did*RlRHdl Rl^t-d^l d=tl ^<1 d[cl c qeffi 

©HMd (%id§lRfl*Hd diy-i) an^l WiHR^' dd ^H «i dgd JUR«{1 
$ Si ^ H^i qqt«a Rqis auefl ^i qqvdl Im mfah «gi5u- 

W-ft dHl HidRts ftqi%d‘ Rm mi w * C and 4R * 

§M^id h'm q%? ftgjd hmi anMqi n\^ <v^ Hi $mi %4i 

: :-q^Hldqvdt §Ha Md mRl ^^iftqi-R^lt^tSi ^fcft § % ddo/dl sl^dd 

;■• - ■ • , ■: / . . ■•'■■'*■ 

'\ . :. ^ ■ ' ..:-^ . - V^: ' 


^vRtddt dlddSlRaAl wwdlft , U3 

diddi Rw S. Mm Rotmi R=ir «i(Si Stcft <v d*ft MVd 
^bil mml l Hl : Cl2t^ll«Hl<\Sf ^101^1-lsR, §R, &«rt, *4i, *kH, <^’ u i, 'SUldi- 
-a(Tt-»u *mi\u 5?<ui $ didi PHrM @$<h% s. »um% diwnisi, Awsi, 
>HlW s i $ *M*fl'Si a %mcfQ iilR ddivdt =Hl <HPRi«fl MdR *HH §. <1 
RdR i# dt0f dVlJ RdRd ^’Pld i=Q §. dlHdt d 3 l<Vdl R*U«1 

mmi d^dl ^ did&i $iGct »A n? Rt & &Rcu 1 d’ 3 {ld, dtdaid 

? Hl$i RdR, ^dlPli 1 4RlRli Wm, Si *t 3 l<vdl =Ht R<Hl 3 ldi*ft <V 

nRepl &. slSldd ^u^ihNh Sidt^ft »A RdRMHid §iqt*d »A 

£)<Hd*it RdRl s>A wiRSll <hA 4 s/^sHld ^LHtSft, ‘H-^d %l**Wd ®A 
2Hld%Hi §tH §. 

li^uSii 'SAmi 1 didRti t^ifciHl *&»m R<hpi 1 

*tW <v=lt4 I A^d HdRft ^Hd Amid @>R ai^Hicii si*a §, 34 
»tUi »mt anlMHlcl syiA d<*R nw «dH §: »il«ll xl 3 ftSlA dld%Rll&lSU 
a>A «eu*l%ft3ll ^1<1 d*{l Si y LS i 3fc\$%d*ft «&dd (@RlVl<v) 

VU{ ^Smd (Pt’diddv) 4 d iS ldl 3jldd'g»iA it ’’-(Id «£€t ««tl*(l 
3^1% d/l avtH &. sUil^li f^=t%t-»il <j2«ll *Udd‘QS{l °{l®d 4ld- 

ct’gSii yR y’mw -l e*y *1 cHi-^Hl dldAi ftnwi «ult =hA &. 

M^a d«fH ^tRi^ RRshiSu ojefl m & »A AdR »A ®&*4 #<a 

^dlMl «l1 

§uRi m ^IdtcHi HHH 

RgU^ 2l5{t<v»i Hcr^* §. 'Htd^lftHl <^lfcti &. ®?H Mt^dftHl ? 3 lfcl 

axfa ^MR ^tl^td ^11 Rid 'S eRt<y HiR*{l 3 l*^l ^lilH. UlfclMl RdRdt ^IdWtl^lSii 
Rh H^«lHcll l ^ SHl^l WHIt^ SbUM *UH § 'Hiwilldl 

HH&i Rst^i ^Hia, mim, hih^I %iw 4& s\ wfti ‘Hdi^Rit ^tncfl ^dl 
a»t^ [?Riclt =H*l *\H ?i^l I'A'HdWi HiStl R®»1 ^llHdt. 

MV^l @R r *i°l*V wA R’tRHW Si S} R=HR^' Qtlfcli =(l<l <r*t M l c ft 

m *i 5i>t 3 avt^CA MQl ^WyRsUdl ^Ptk^ti =HtHHl«{l 

wUWidl & atlH ^ =H>LRilHl S?lRl *Ud%Rtl%Al hHI <V WMlSU 5ii«{l 

tnvfl v»ft«ci«u^i ani^l § ? M d^t^O.Hi «uH^t =»u Rwii m* =t*^- 
HW H>2l i^Ri wit®*ll d^d Sin iCISi ctl MRl ^lli dR. 

aHi^fl ■Hl^ll°llSlRi ?JH H^RllcHi 

dld^U^ldl sH^ld Rdl ^l^ 3 ! p\^”H% 3 d §. Mt'S'A 3 lUl ^ 

2i«vRRAl 'HWRl^dl did 4=1 ddl<V^ ^ ^* 

w4 5U^l$& ®A @R'xHld il'iRtSll ®U ddl^ldi H<st d^-Hd ^' 3 t«a |cdl 
i^Hl ill § Si iicH^t M«4 =HtHt^ i'Cl %5ASi 1 §R.'=dA ®t1«y'<hA «t€^ »l^ 

23dd mm& <dsS ^t'dd ^ RdHoidt didid^dl, R^ddi 
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B »iR fit «4 c U^ 3 t'fl •I'd %l**$Rt 

iuu§S amft ^ mh * H ' ft **• 

H%HUHS HH^RsiMl =H«Httt4 Hli H^tl <v-«lld H^Wm^d 
iW & §. $’<HW fclSUSWi <t! Hl^Rs Rl&ll4 Hli <* ®H*W 

-Hlaj iiw *Twi jRms H4iRniq4i =h<rw hBi <vsiiHt -4*0. diet'd 

q$jHR wtfqi H$lRlt*Us H4lR?lM4l «%a*U<l bWW. =Hl4 ^ W ^ 

q«d. 2Hi<d ii%n«l«u5iRi 41 s * ^WilT StH* *tw 

%. ye/^cd SUH&ftt &<V*tcd “U'A^l'd ’UH't. =Hi RHH wR^l 

1 5?qi 5jqi l«wi HiJl \&3R. 41 %U<HH.i WUMI 

i««n »i^s qq' ^,4Mi wm *Hi«i?t4l hh&s <vhw s^ini =4141 =44 

jim41 hhRis O&R sh4 Rm%i4i =4’si<y si^qwi =41=% &4i. 

*. $&HtHH*ft Iqca <v *uhh *uh £ *>\iq <v did* Rhi4\*%% 

=H9-Hl%t*U sha^isj § »i4 *ft Sft ©QJH £3 S^'U'd & 44l H<31 Pl^H 

HW «3 §. 

3. ^R’UHH'd HiR*d Rl^SH =44 Rh% 41 H^Vft «il4l 

qs&d *tw 31 S § =44 ‘hrmi (Vh 41 q*it =q4 hi^umhi 4*t4i H>st 

tHHiq HW $ll 0. 

v. JtHi H‘% HlfcS =4l=t$l ®i4 SHI H‘«4Rt 441 C-UHJtM q4£ 

§ 4 <wl<*jl «SW § =44 4*ft H'4l4l h^‘s^* SIH nw Hi §. 

h. %'*hw ^RqRi-A* 5 * H^i qn* nad «n 3 d4 MW**ufci4i =4 <wu« °d. %. 

4 (43fl4 Hli *W «li Sjcft ^IjqtgJ \&Vl9 41 %M*d <V S=Cl §. *Hl HHl 
5H»Him HHl^ H^hRsU =h 4 «iRa[ 51 RhhHI Rl^ Hli rtHl^l 

s^qini =Hi=d §. »iql a d'i wq'4l nHt^ wptM Rniq4l §h^ 41 
«V4l sHiH^fl hi^u«u%hI (v^i^l 3iuq^ s^qwi =4141 H«d. auR^u^i =h 4 
*lli $1% >W* «UH ^ <141 HW?l«l%4 =h4 

H^RSU 5?qi RHW^l Ht^* %$' ^ «UH <ml «’$U4 h 4 Hli ?H«l 

%lH«i =h 4 H4 %«l ^fc)5i § =h4 §tIH SlH^t »i«a =Hl4 4l H^t 

hR^i^U4i su<h *$. 

^ld*u Hl<4M Hli Ji<VRW ^ 8lUl% 

HHl^U SHl §. 4 *11*1 ^ H H«iqi^* Sl^ =Ht4l H%>l*l</u4l 

an^uq Hii wu4l m%h«iwu=Hi ^mnqi4 * 0 . hhiu^ =h 4 «das> wrtii =hhi- 

qq^‘ H*i<4 =h 4 ?l4 4^1^141 \\w h£l «SlH. 



W ' 

&o Sih* o(l* t%uy 

ttlHRH %ft HRHcU ^Het' £ 1 $Ut*A <&%. &«-s*lt ^t§ci wiMfoftH 
%lH.(& an^cft S »£l <& 5llil <HPl3t \q\ *£ct HW H% &. £«<{l 

2HM3RH H<^ =Ht HtSHt $£ &. St^Hl elftl *R ft. fovH^H'tiauSf 

wfcMt 3^Jj (HlH^'t syiajic.^* dg‘ i <&ilvA Sfl$ %ft4l ^SRMl <H$l H«ajt §*Hl 

oi*U &. SHI ft<S HMl aHlHSH^ft ^<|ct ^Wl^* aftil GtR*i* <Hft § **1 
('l&VV Hi) <H4lW M&U«ll ^4<Mt &IUU H® Ihl S?i&l<Y <Hl 3 l <HRMtW JR<Ht3l u U5f r l 
dell. ?l«*RtcMl %ei«ft 'HtHcWi =Hl »ft«tl &ft *h’$ «<H § a »UM^ dMKft 5 *. 

^‘«HW RsilMlMl ■'HlcU^H 'IJrXV >11 dUH PtHHH ^ a H r U<V«{l 

HRCcl an’^ *>te HMtH dlH Hft deft, ct an'^l ?i®*Rtel«U SH'I HlHiWi 
$&'* d^*. \%u ^ 4 <ft } ^UHii-il £tft 3 t?l »£l 

a>i‘al >ufecft Sl^ft mni swtt deft. ^eMt SHI SH^Hl Hlfecft ‘ft 2 ** 1 
4 W 1 anmnii »u<ft §. ^hisr ^eiMt hr H^lt MiiHRi shi°hi & (i) «* 

£<£‘ 5ft*g' H*i' §; (4) S^H«ll iHlHi Ss'fcl I^R H^ft; (s) °Z ^i^Ht 
^HlHi HHl^t *1% S; an^l (tf) ??% <HilW S^PlHW M&={W HR SHISR *Wl ». 

Xkst-zte Hi J^vv sqi*fl ^SHHi 

«Ul* fell'd y'^Hl ^Ht^l $cl ™ ^ v 
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%A 3141 ^141 1=114*1 £ \l. \\,^oo Til *1% a^M SRldiH 

3 U I^oo d * %• at N^l ^ ovMlH $={& <H1=li da*. Sftcft 

‘Hl'MdVl <SWllA 3*<l \\ tel <v 1=f lil H31&’ 

da’, ‘‘ft®*! 'Ri'hmi ( 441=114) ^a$at4i tRini "Sifei ®44at 1i3R *Rt 4 dai. 

sHiHdi iv ^Wi tawi \i. 3M,&ii at =iHi3i *Rt dHi, H<aj *hi 
*S* m*fl \L 30,3-41 <il <*Hl4 >hOs=U Hll =41?? £=114*1 »Uo*U d4t 5U£ SlitWa 
«fl§ at Vtflli 334 \l. VW1 at HHRt 4% *H4 341 $1314. a=ft Oa ^UHl 
«W*4l Ife 5? H&ft=U1 1=USR HHl aH^l <414441 ^t. 1<>,m 4Wl 

\i. \,\°° & %* <vhi*i hOshi viz 3i=u4i a Ht & ^’ da' ^iwai dtRtCia 
=101=11 at \l. tf,1^4 &4l?? £<4141 5HRHI d4l. StitWdl 4*<Raia <0£ *Hl 

Oa ?{to =ri' 4 i %awt 1=u4i hSiw Bt. <31 at =tHiti 4% »ta %nt <*>i'«it 

s^api 4^44 3i. 'uc a* 43 %i" b^ c ‘. ^ri i t-iitwa $fl£ 4141 

%atai dunto nMi. *>ibvL ®adi nm i i6r3^-3& Hi $$. ^.i\9 %ai«j' 

^ \i. i,iv, 1^3 da* a noa i*w hi ^t. *m$* *c m h^ahwi 

»um^ ^t. 3i,«rMi a* *ta* %' 3i=u>ii da‘ a “tts iius* § 3t^ i a 

^t §M%=H MOsHIHI 31=U4*l =410^1 ^1 »$ <H4ttA eft£ ®<Hl *RHefl 

du-Hia Hia sia 3'w 3t*“t‘H a *at. »u oa t-utwai ^Rioa «iia aitni 

%*s^ 3<; i3t 5?iat 4itii h^i. ^hi^’i 3tHff»ta ^ c-titw %a 3Ha<aas{i 

^HtHta HwiiHi =»iia § a sued <hhi 4 dcfi. 

da SHIH^ €?3 HH'at %d dait'S't Idefl <vH 14 % ^ ^a 3«H 3Hl 

H3R«U Hill <§3tU' § a R^ai HI Red 4413(15}. 


<4oi ? o/Hlcta' ^11 H 
$H30l (3131) 


3HR, H§*, ^HR, Hlsy^l, H3lW, 443=0 »ta 3^loll. 

HlHtHcft MtlU-i'^t 5?4i 1 ^l, Idlifi, 2Ht|, 
doiSI, Ra^, 1U3<Ht25, 3^1, clHt^', 
Mlrt*it H§", *Ha 4RR. 

3Hl=tt, «^HR, H§', «U<vO, H315J, 'HiOl, H^, ^ 

d’^ai Q5A 3|cft %u«l aliil Sail 0'4M, C-RfSl, 3ist, 

r^m m. 

3Mt%t, H<3‘, ®^=IR, =Hl«vO, 43tW, dCH3i =H4l^t, 

5Ha 4RR3 '-tRrR. 

34Ri, H§‘, 8§«iR, HtivO, 43lfcf ^a iRR^* <hR«R. 


<14141 5Hi34l%«ft m^L 1 5? %at 4^11 =H 3t 5}31 HI 43d Red 

Udi anav 541=13 hihrh oa mO defl ®ta aniift ®i% atetta* ^14* ma' s&* 

«hO %34t. 5? Rim 4=RRl 414 %31 HI HRUHcQ ^cfl 3141 d4l a^t ^141^' 

•»"V ***««• W ** 
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461^4 a>Pl ^ictdl %ct^’ U's 

«13<3U2$4 ^4*U4 «U4 ant =13 <&4 d 3l?l tyuHl Pink 3=0 «3Hl 

nHRni4 cin3 <v\\ 4 M&. HISJ %R4tt ^kl <r/44 ^l %ft 3*cU 

%<li4 {^Pt 3d‘3(l <h4. «i ’ u i , i <! =>$ Pink hqj =Hini ^<U 

3kft*i4 %n4 4 «3»u. 

63. witn^i ^441 sh^i ssndPmkdi m^iIhI ®? nHi?i *Pli <1 _&'3>ii 

4Ml4*H. ML*! ^441 '‘H^rQ ^4 ftopit 44 d4<V €^3 RafcPU 

$i5U C&t^U & d4 4tk4 44. Wdi ’'HtcR, ^dl4t SU«l^l, 

h^ 4, a*} innn^wi hrwri a>pi •'hU, hw§U, Pnt%RO, 44‘, cin, =ni, 3u«i 
*>& 4|' %fl «4<v4 <v#Htd4 n*a%4 fl'HdHi nHRt m ci4i4 ^i4Jt 
^cftniif =>Pl Ptnk4t ^4ni li^i nHiSi *$i cPu aH*si<v »unll 4^41 Stsi 
Sfcfini&ni *4*441 ntRtni n^&i nHi^i <h<u3 5: 


si3 nw 3tn anA 
Pn44i 
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<kj £1 ^4 faoplHi nunni %§tnHcU n3£i &cii »di %u*u«-h 43 
% 3 tn I %(lntiPli i&vv ni 5? ^at 4cli cl 36r Hi n^ 3^4 n=o 
<^Hi^ &nt. 
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415ft t S^tfV'ftsy^UWt <HftlMl Si«il HMftt M*ilcl »klft &. 


UV3-W 
(ih l.) 


§HWl »{U4l% "iclft § 1 agClafl^l <Ml3wi (So«ft 3R iS&l MMl^l 
Mill, MiSl 541 SRHl SSH'tfl QU^lMl <HilW4i MR MRMi &M<HM 

IfeC iiftl MHftl M^l. ‘‘HR "US JHl M^ Ml Ml 3'MI«31MM s iR u (l »tl<mi 

MMl^l Mill 3 “fUi^Ml Mft ®3Sl <QU MliWi <Ml3lMl ?i‘ MMl^l Mill «n^3* 
4=1 »A Vi*)! Mii^M Mlll-ii «l «ll <Ml4 6 cU cl »UMHRi »4l=>Hl §. 


H6r3SrMl 
H4rVY «U 
M^lMi 
QUMMi 
mMi^i 
( iil.) 


1&VV Ml 
<5UH 








SivHddl ^dg* \% 


*M: 


@M*dt «HiS4t»ll «ldi 1fcafc-\fc¥¥ dt WHt 3MIH H 3 lV4dl OU^t 
W1 «m iil HMl &dl. <i«V HHH S#Htd d*<Ht£dl <Hl4 HlHl-H #3 \MM iit 

«&€U; H§’, ^MR, HKvA, ii 3 R, HStfcSdl <Hi4 Ibl H^etl; Hl 3 llH4 

Hilt 5?«U 1 $Ril, Slt«l, «l$<HtSi> »R yoUdt H^Rl 3M° ®fl Y°o dSl 

<*SteU. %ft aH'SiKl 9/^=0 l-lids H*a%dl »R HMl 'HH^W'tl liSillr =fl<^«it 
9ll4 =Hd^ =1®° ®£l U<! iM H^-U. =Hl Ad ^tdi =HlM<apt 1 iMIH 

»id H 3 l*%tl %ft %iH*l <*4 &4. ci @mVm M«l «id$lll 1 ^RIS wR 

<*U 3 UH4 Mill'd wifti d'«Ht£> SMtH »R H 3 l^*d ^HlHi JRdi HMl? &4, 1 

d*«Hl$4 ^<d *H&'^ «^dl £MIH H 3 l*44 %(l IRdi HMR fclHtl&R* &4. 
%Q«tl =>A HVd *4®2 <Y#Hl<lldl V MHl<^ 'l&Ya-YY M§4U WUH3 3Rd’l 
Hl^‘ 3ll^‘ <^\ MHl<3£ \tV3-VV Ml Hts^' hHI 3 l£. «U Ad $lUl 

\m-X3Hi *lll H% =H*$ Wiy hg\ UY3-YYHI =Hdl«rdl 011%^' 
ft^Hd JRHIHi 3Hl<^‘ »id M tfc$* @H* PtH**^ ^HlHl »il**i\ SMlHdt <HtH 

H^ H.6r3<;-3«r >ti <mdl |l. \«® 4 \l Wl) 6dt d <*4d im-Y3 

\l. 30 ® 4 |t. 3 Ho HHl. (HRH^l iW-VV’li \U l««) 4 \U *-Mo MHU 
and \m Hi &HAd *t. R-Ho) «fl |l. M§i a Hl. d'HIJs »id HRUHcft 

Mlltdl <Ht^t 1«r*M Hi M&lidl <Hldl iftdi Moo «ft M'SM Ihl 

Moo «fl |oo iit HHI 3 lHt. ^d =Hdl«Vdl <Hl4 \4rV3-\«rW I^YM H*l <HIH 

PlHHdd 4^ Bdt ci<v *«l. \«:YH «il HWHi ^cfldt »ld 25HH R^kdl "'HH^Hi 
M^ 3US<H122>, ^5il »l^ d'Ht^dl OiRt Js^di HHltl HHl^Hi »U^l ^l. ^tddi 
q^l iHIH 5H«U<V«il <V<lHcfl Hill § 3 tUdl §l«U«d £UlW«fl 3r*W ^t<H 

5lta4 *mi d«d. H4 \feXY dt ^Hld =Hdl<v § 3 lliHtdl 3lH£l«d %dl4 
^Icd 3 l y 1 &«vRld«d asHtH'ft ov-Hlddi 3Hi rtl 5HdfV @ 3 tli3* 

d«d wiMHl § 3 tli«tldl HHcdl ^44 H^lHi <v4d^‘ §cM*-d Hil^ SlH §. 

olRddi H'^tdi M«t S*fc) -u ilH d^l H^t d4. llU §H^ d^ dfHdi 

<V^lH 1 3H tRlHl, S’^UA 5? |a}R ^Rdt %^ti4 ^ ddl <Ht4 ttYY ^4di 

an^ |o o anPt 3oo iJrl H'Hl. ?I«V HHHHi ^l^ldt HlH=HRt4 H^^lHt 

|o» iiRl MHt^l H51 i °d3J> Sto HHHHi |H »td sfldl OiRl 'ivsHm^oo 
iit H^l4U, ^S^Hld 3Hdt«Y HtHHldl SWsR H^t^l 3 ! \b)S'X di ^1^4 ^4 hA. 
<!4 \feYH HI 3Mld4 Hli H% ^il^t »lld hR'SII 3 ! I'HRt ^R^l H<^i<v <V|A JtMl- 
RtHl4 1&YH Hi H^[liV wi©d Ht<HH Mil. d«^ 4^ ^Mdl @<MlSd MV Hid HHlclt 

§i5y H^li. ^avRidni Ml^ini i&ym Hi smi(%hi4 himh‘ 4 mini 

ani4. SMlRlHldl qU^* RMHd iWt m*£ ®i»l M ^ M* =H^*« ^Mldi 
aHlo%. HtM*d*4Ht sHIMMlHi sHlHdt 3MlRlMl ^l\l4 <V|ftHld 2Rdl H^i %»l 4dt, 
»lli9l %Sl 0**«ll M«i ’ll^ W 3 ! Rd4d M§'Hlcil d ^Cll. §MRdl R^Hd MR«d dR4 
l SUdR SlRHdl H*HlHi«ft M<?i ^iH«U %5H d^t Hcr% ^4, 
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3UHSHI 

Kl §M*id RmHl RH MtRcft &>ft mi'll StMtH «ft^ «Mwi' 
siflMHi =>hH "*»w %m «i deft. «lui >i«j5i R<* 

MiKeft anmi^i *>Ml s. 

*Hl etMRMt »i*Sl 8VJ|1 <* J£i \€f St^la^l RH ayRcft ^.hH «Hl«(t deft. 
-hMi *t<H £=usr dciu Hm^’ ^n $ 3 * ^i.H,t3 o 

3* ^l. H\S0 dg\ a^il-il MR 3lfl 3 l$l H<k M§nkt ^ \[. 3°©M *U k»tM 
\L 3.V4rM Gift «3Ml. MSI =HlM‘y' 5ilil dU 3 tg' heft'd 

5Hl=UfMi«fi QRMtW him i 2Hlo^ da*. <vHR «tt«l 3} 4^1^* 5? \&34r M{ 

\l. £°° da' H M^AH tfcv* Mi PRldHt «&Ht ''HM'R 'tXoo 

^ 5J iH °{|«t Mtt'Htg' 'HM* HHsjI H=ftH \jf 

^ ^ ^ Ml«Ht l=UMi HMtHl MHl A fl?ll. ,J d^t »lSr Sl^R <H4tW 
^WWl *t. looo) §Mttl iMia* OHKV MM*a ??M «QS Mel 

dlfl StlRl Mdctl. ^<"1 5} 31 ^ 31^1 5? afcSJ ^3el dell H*tH <H4tfclH €l^.^l. IMo) 
PlMid Mil «Ml»? 4Rt Mini. SHI anbil^ft ^HlMSlH 4t4lW €^HIH 3 l : £l 3 lHl*{l RMctg 
Slim »MH Mg' «t*ft, Wti M^ SU^* Hi «H«lll l C-Q^ Sm-fl R:M(cI 

cti «tMl «y. HmHi RnidHt =»iH HMi rh'^WI «Hweft cRgSli mi»«iHi 
1 MV #ftMi \oo Jft 300 m $feft -Hfc% dHl. S^IsyHI sv^RhHiHI 5 HH H'Hl wi'Stcft 
'H^g^iWl *H<iSet MSI deft. M^Imi <HlHl MSI HSJl @’Ml ?M[. 3l$oiHlH M<ng‘ 3R MSJ 
M^’. H’Ml M^gSilHl aliMMl^t MMISiMi H»Wl 31MMI SM MMl^ « 3 lMl 

A\k, ^ Hn HmHi k'h *ii M§ni dHi HHt H ^i ^hmmi Hi h&i % ml 
si^i^i niiw t\\km ImHI Ri'^siiMl ^i HmH hm Hi %ft shm<hi 

“(Im IN M3RH1 =Hl M3 deft, mn %-sS 4l^l 3 R : H>?A\ RmR MSI C-UlfelH 

^ «i?a. 

sh^hH M«^Wl ImiHI MlRcfl ^MMia' hH* 3 llH dg’. #il% 
=HMl«V 9niHl 4l«U RHI MMl^l 3^ &. ^ ^tH 5HHl<V =hH ^25 ^a%Hi 

M«icfl deft »tH 5?% niifcf s^Rhih msj Si flH <v ^cnnai v& HmH 
*i ^ l ^‘ l ^3* A 3* ^ «iiiWMi «MMMi \m\ §a^‘ dg'. m mil 
*MR S[ ^ ^ 91*^1 €l q, 8i l4l ct-ojrt ^ M. H? §M^ia 5? 
m®^i surd M§ni M«ifl HI Hmi Hcmmcii dm msi niiwm wMi si^i 

q ^ 311 ^ <1 HSl ImrM <H=ft opu dell. ^ ^ 

Ml^cft HcaciMWl =Hlcft deft HMWl MrH SlSll RmHmI M^l weft deft 

m Hr, jp qi St ^ 1 ^ °tA Wetl deli. »Ud4U » M^H \$ 3^l4 

n *5 Ul ^ 1 qi?ft *« ^ ^ Util Steft M^ m 

W ^ ^ 4, ^ l?a ^^RHld ^ *t*a w dell, 5? 6, 

* 














J|jj 



<n?4t Him 

keu% a A* 

%U $*l<t$l& (i\ HWsl* SlH. ^5 M<v, MllSM. 

$T 3u<Hft 5HtM MM§t «1?ISM *l<vHdl %l>|Ecl«ii §ftl §M* =h 4V*{1 HMMd 
*£*; wit?? §' qSl^i *>& »? 4(ctetRte MlGkftdl SM^Rft §5U 

>l<ncQ ^UtHt 0151 d 2HIM HHMd SVHl »il&% *§*. 

<llS*l *l<vHMi*ft anmi Mftdl ^ t A < H c U Ml? SfiM'd 3 U*Ut c ili %Rlsl? 

6M«3fl % dfilfctdl Rm%5t §. fl M&Rtdl JR^M? MorHdl Sli dlWldld&j 
svi£ ci MS §H^ Ml&d &lil<Mlt) $d<l*ll §; clMdl =HM«§ M^hRH ^IMM'sRIM Ml§j- 
Ml(?$l 6dt. yftlcHl d<l? M^S^SR Ml&H %. «M*ft § »ld M&ftdl saj^l 
1M S*d*SRdl S^Hi §IH $. ®Hl M^fcMt MMm^l dfll, H?ISM SltWdl Wfcl&ttdl 
5I&R, %. JIMSR, Mf/Mcfldl *ftad M*«3«U« MV»i*SR # w& StRlftdl $U^%R 

aft^d ^r v H*4 e il tf U > WHdt snRjafl sfl^d ms? and eu^ci 

^Psd d, vup is Mi tel ^ mss $vtRt%Hi sU'hto’wi mi? ^Tl^ct 
•R'ft *1*1 dHMlfl xid Ml? sQ&d M(l§l<MlW PRfl &. 

»u mRR d^*ft S? sV MtR<M ’toqMiMi & ci mi? MtfS^ qq^, 
<Rd MIM dl, a HtH e UMi *lft § *id d MlRcHdl d^dRRl *i(ct&lRUs favUdi HS^fdlMl 
HdmWi *hR d. MMl d^«H? MIMMt *UMl *mt *i^dl% *l<vS*d*SRdl 
d^*ft M<v?lidl H^rIrI’&SS Jrli&v'Ml, (Ml M5l€ ^<V^lcfl MlfecH MftHSdl 
%1%-ld cRHcl \HlMl *il»Hl 6dl. 

MRRdl MQildSl Ml&cM ^ C A'H«U Ml? M6RMIM <VW ci Ml? M^M’d 
RRSl? %*HM§SM M* 5 ^ h£‘ § »R ?lfci MM, (alM, H^? 'M^lS^' ^IM <ll c{ Ml? 

Hrh oHMtni s^qiMi =hi<1 §. 

qllSM ^KvHdi €<d?lMt W. M. dl =HiRMl dCldl «^=HldS(l S^dR^t M=€ 
«? §. % ItRl^l MM&MI, JrRdlMl M^lcftMl § ciMidl ?i4ll5U OilSlR 
M'VS^SRdl iStfl d^«(l nRl^ S^MlMi =»il=<Hl & ^HMl ¥4 » M*«ll M6R MUMIMI 
»ilo»U 5?Hl ^%dl MMR« SRMlMi »Uc% $. 

**u Rhm §m^ ^is^i di. v-^suy, t*v® «u Cs^l 

iWMd s^' - *4'. MHMdd s^W M*?llMH M*4<a»ll dMl^iMi amidl ^«l »HMdl 
«l. Sl.^Mrtl anRa^Hl dMl d^lSM M'VS^d^R §‘ 

**m\ Ml^ %\ i. ( 4 '. 41MSR 






H&SH He/Hdt dR<l SiC-U% *h(c16iRR *pt&U *33 

=H^U<1 =aRl(ct »ifcl6lRlS Sl’tfu, ajm^tl, Pt^l, FfoT*«|M&M®U, 

c^3&i»u hsii m si & 

<^i =H[t|' Hdt^<d %<Vdl 1WI§£ Hpllctol ^ WHtH^l, tt. 31HSR »& 
5fo. $gH$R, R$R, SJ*Sl, =h 3 3ll»UHVl \ii Wile^t =h 3 <HL*fl cl% 3i<aU 
wUSmi 5?«li SW^i H& £dl ^U^Ht &. 

XHH |* R&tVU shHRI HHR&l &m S4k. H HHlH'd H*«ldt Hfe »HHl1 
cHHt JJ^HSR * 5 i*«H*U HtfUl W-£3l« S^HSIVU d*U clHHl 5Hl<HR Htd^l 

s^fcjSi. ant ^Vtl HtOJ^lt *lRt<aitl HMc l MU«ll4l =HH4lSl1t Mt%l *§dl 6dl »& <1 

<vHMl<d H’l H<ifl flffl 6cft. *HHdl ^Hdl 5*3 <HlW Sfi^d ^HH gg){gR aHlH<Sll 
-MtH^lcimi aH&SlH dllS 61<H S1H Si &. clH^ <v Hd tesc-Vo Hi <VHl1 
I* R$R ?£3sRl H&SH $l3B»Rdt ^’M'-l-ll 31H H& ’l^lt 6dl <Hl1 Sidl'd 
Ht*l il’l^ll epll *Hclfl«i, S? HlBcH **Hl $«U Ht2 «H$l dH*l <Hl RlHGtR 
3[Hl B^RHl °IHI 6dt. 

d HtBcH^l M8&U MH. HltSH *1<VH3 H^ld-Sl&witHUHi H**R«tR »£i ^ 
Jl^Wi Rii|HS-MlS«l<CRl SHHdR H6Rt«l SHISBIH HlHSHlA &. 4* cl 

HH 4$ 1 #: 

«fl Hld^i $fl#iSR RW<1 HlHSHli «W H61B Hi. fi&Rdl H&H 
H&l h 41£J <vd =HHl^ $MH H*H«lHl1 SB iHt <§H* *U$l H& Stdl Hl^fl §11^ clHR 
SMI •Hld°n §H*%gRy®*l ’l4l «i B%1 & m MHlSlHt ill §1 ell *Hl SlHlSlHl 
«4dlt d& oilil QiH^l M Hld«Q §"4^ H§R14^ ^ Hid'd dl5dS Hld^l 
%lH*d ‘US^'H dl SRdS HS \o 

=Hl HH §H1 SHIS? ’UHSHli'd H§R § »i^ cl Hi Hid' i ®l »IM Hl1«{l 
§. tttSt >t‘qd HS&H tlS3«: .§. HlHt RlH ^/Rlcft-HHH §. S&Sl ««-S Mfc/Si 

^ Sl& «0-S HRill Hd% «ife, SlHlSlHl, «Hd^l, H^ll Hoi’ll H^lfl-^dRlca d. 

ffelRl 3 l<vHcU Oil'll ’A-V^tcfl SHIS5HH %dkl #SR S§HH^ &. H6Rl«l d<H’ 

ftRl ^ RiH HH'cl-d &, <VHl1 =Hl HHHdl »fl«l' H^lHl Rfcl hB ®*v< 1 
WlHi »U^l S. 1HI ill HH& |lV ^HtHHlKl §, d^t fsHH HH«1HR HSJd S^HlHi 
=Hlo% Hl^l HIHHHH 5 ?*^^ HlHHM^H §H^ SHIHHfl 

ww i antcQ § } ^ ^ § 1 HIHSHU114 Hdl ’JcvRtdHt ^iHcfl <m =H^l %>fcll 
H^lH[«d %SSH Hl©l ^dl *HH 

»(l5l ft^iid iRSlHi«ft HSl«.t HlK(H<ll =HlU’ ^*. ^ >1^1 ’IHI (Hll 

^499 Mil'll SIR ’4 3 ^ aaa^Ml «ttt %M4lSU *>& «H*U, 

^Hl«l HHjRiV, H^ll B H^tdt W^'^t'd HlHlH^l ^IW. ®lHi 
’i’WstlSl^* U'H ^Ht«Hl H^Rl^dt 3tRM^ 6a*. «ttH \«W9 

6a*. *IH® ilil 'lHl w l r lt HU 1 ?! illi cl^ H^Rl^d^l ^ '^Hl'A 
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anmt'f 3ld* # MI3J H^l »iRi <Vdi d^; dHl M*l«; 

«WS$ as? WlHl »IR%. ®il MWtai 'dH dM ddl. <t *l«/*nidl, %U£d 
wi^ M <mi%*u »A RRwi <smiHHi ®. ciwi *umi«u diHi tt^d 

dt% H. <*!§} 1 HVtrtl »ilMdR *l*d life! HlHtd *l®*l §td d<4T J =Ht MVHld 1 

suuH as* Hmm <yW antoHi. widiKl di<K dioR's^l dtfH, 

«*<«. IfeMtf dl a«l>H iiS I’H 

irtSuU u (l*d ‘WRi wt'SJ’Hl HHt §. H ^' V H wilRl <|‘ ddlO MlH 

=»Ri<a dWld <*i=| 

, «[l IRSlHla RwhH 

alibi’d «(l *^dl*l29 1 So 

5tR«UMl «ft ddRRY R^fl^l 2iai«fl ^l&m dd*d «*t M§$ 

^41 y feist sfl sq H=u j3H s?i §i Hi sft §. Hi a^u=0 <*«(£ & <i 
%i*fl dii^ «»u < d<rl shim^H R?iH dt& H=11 dMi^tdsA 4 ^eMdt £«iS Pkt£ ^Hld's 
<*$1 d41. dWJ *41 «fl ll d<3Rl •*& Hi* S3*U?l PtQilH *lHl *dH 

difld$ sfl 1 ttoi$ dlH c-flH <h1ior<k cu x=nid mi =hHiH u 

i. at&^ifl d*u qui# 3}Riife HanHi Hi d*u d*(?*<Hi? R«1 HaHi 

Hi HI dl RRd tf^i d&d 3=Hl=(l did ?i RdR. 11 

*. *ug »u% Hi He H\ ^ d«u «rh dni wu^m d«u dtddl d«u \n d«u 
d&sid WtHtfis «d si v(i*H* =hR di% zhH* ft«uq R& «ihHl 

3 . 1«i«r$ 3 uh aRid RH? 5? s^ Helt »nH Hi V RR^r §ih 
di^ ^imRd HsHi $sa 'hWH 1 %m d*CI^‘ RH^fl. 

X. gdi^l didH Si^ *h^ si*<v aniddi RRd d’fmt? m R<h? ^ttfedi s? \\ 
«U Mdtd MXd &H i «fl mi =yi«i*S^ €*«d ^dl R 1 

»? Hi H>h d*Q*®n? d^41 s* fi% g di^ diH neRRi di^ H’l'^ «wHi 

Hr ^ §ihHi. 

RR %i>h m .^* y'dd i|*v» I d*^* c n?s , l «4l. 

V. 01*41=0 HlR‘S *W25 ? *l<3Jl^l %IH12? JA d4l. 

W^OTT TOW ^##TfcT! JJTWg I TO^ W^TOid II 

»ll dlHHddl rniAl =U<v^«lidl S, *usi ^Ri3 d'dd.RiH W. d. "iMvst dl 
Hi^dlMl ^dl^ss ^6 ri<v hR *uu H, a»iH?i w iefl atisi^t«{l dS=u?iHi 
=»»% H. R HlSdl OtlHl %l‘*|fd wt?i& H. RR «U<nHlH §. =HS^ Ml€«l6dl 
H^^did ^^114^1 5H^2U«ai(&fii,%t4l>ii*ii3ii 
S *tQ %. m di^Ri a WU all* =HH »iR»i4i, s^rsi <tH? §h* 



e&uy *lwH*il dRcft 4tW anRtelRUs iR&l 3.3H 

j&l vmm ^1. fi^ *®*Rlcft *«Ml*i »M8l aHt^l. S<Ml«Hl ^l, «fell a M?U 

vtf.'m sufl, y«/ii mrI »ift«u MkRft nuki ^*i^ a&, «ih *t«i 

«^ic-h, vr a<^ quW'h’MI a=a &cft. ^*i *«u*ct m^rimr ®u 

%l^l * 1^1 ifll. ®l*l HHt Hl^Rft 5H4°R«tl $%&. *k <v*I #1 <Hl* 

*w *ai *i%i, ci^ii h$r i hih! nnij n%, ^inni »k 

^l 3 l<HlW ^l^l. *Hl M<3lKl SUs^ftcll 6«S HRl^l 3 UH S. ^l §<&■* SHS'Wl 
c^SVll Plugin <H*ft «H*°R,kl HI |W«l ilfo 

‘HSili'ft ^fl^-®ci-ciqi#>H*i, 3Hft »k foua~ 

Rli‘$€l*i part'll yRl^ia^MJ! 4^$. 'Hi-asft wiRl^k ^l^ c uHl-5ll,| t/ l- 
jlliwi VHPfl^?l-a«W =Hl^‘. 31*^ ^«H f’lWl^ 

nni. «usai44 <§m Mi«ii s* n^aai'n^kt **<*<* 

m i cft«i%«u^i*ft @w h*q. a*a ^i«ft *Hin' nm «iw,m^i^ 

^l^Sft m fy[<i s£- X^li'fl «UHl & a*i 51a «%* $ 1 

orHi^feft nR^ai $u& n€i %*dl *§a, wni^Hl ^sRi^mRi ^ «ft 

5fti$ ^§li25 MW* i H*dl 4%. *»lVft c*i#0 *41 

*ai *Wjl, *SWH i*k aj&aTs 5^1^51 =H*t#l<3J*i W «H*tl<l & 

oH(s&*el *Hl**i<l *& *1$ *M &* *§’ 3 ^Hl<^l£? <vnR I^Rl^Kl »ll 

eft* *A«(ia siias Mik =H^*i ?i'nm 6<u c*R *r a*a \h\ U&s ®^Rft 
^fo&Rts *Mi enk a*% ia*i^ Siam wSunRl ."ii^fitt ft9i«a 
mneft *i"ft ® 4i ^ ^"0 ^ctl. 

sh*Ri =ftk si«tt«?iMvto =Ha%*«iinai ^L^Rmn =n*a S<\ 
^ W°hi *m mM sii ^ *i<A[, & && i ®ii4 1 ^ ^ 5ft 
^ mil i =na aai aRi %-h ^ a@n* «%* § i- 

«5ft *i<m ^idMeHH anmnnininu. Uni 

%yij\ Ri(H UM 5ftiS w. *. 4&. wu n-*a hIimi «%r in* 

(5R«i Ji^iV n§ig‘, su&a h>h*i«u *6ri«i wto nmnii ^wiftl 

*i<v*§r (§\* Victim m* 2Hni§ aiciRini «^nR «i^i«k* m* *phcU anniini 

n®ft. SiMni %i*mn n&Rn *k \°nni aminKl Rnn ^iMl §, ^nn a^‘ ^h** 
•v^* gs, s? a qvtdHi «h«i^i ^meia ■^u« =nk & =hi ka nerft 
*Hr4.a iiviinR klw nin i^la. °(lk »i*a liilnRHi lii, 5fti nR (inm *Cl<i, 
kl^Hl HR* MlM §. SHI BlB *‘Hd. t€r»d fc).*. IfeHH 
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auHjctii stmiy mVmai*( 1 ny =hi <* miai ^ 

S|5 5?dl §MA W HcY ^Hl ^A t H«i 9iA ct^ls ^HPlai HO^shI^I (§HA 

M<l»R MlAl Suttftetl a^ictl 4^i ftSt « «l5fi ^HlMHlHi »UoHl & 

3=1$^ AUdl $4'^ Hl^tldl 3l&«tR §MAdl HAiy d'Hoi y‘5i«S£l 4<n*{l 

3jlHJ«UA AR5t$ HI# MSS 4cfl. 

§i-^l Sl^H SPIQRI ^H'tO «M* a>RU@dl § »M d ViAlH H&Rl'Mdl 
efuirt^t §. ^dl fy^l H*H<| \4RR tl. «. 'll &. M&Rl'M "'H'iAlH 
JltHiHU jju* wiMfcfl %U*a %&A §MA HIS 5U, fti 1 AtldRHl WdMfcHl 
3U<1 a qvici &dT <# =HH mmZ SH^R Md' »Rll@ ^>it<H%U 

9>HHi 4W# HH<| HORHlMi »it*% §. <Hldt M«vRtcCl-»Rtfl §, A I 
an^Hcll 5U^l §. $^3. MHlot HRlHUWldt %6A & 'HmRRd MlHiHlA 
WM*"^ 8. ^ dilSAKt Al^H&HHi «ft HiaHUslKtKl M 4 * HIM 

§, *K-4RAld °U*lS e Ui«il 5HH<H S^=HK fll H&iaHlSl-d^l dl^ Alo/Hdi ARlifl 
^Ul5U Htadl 4<ft. ^Wii M 6 Rl"l M’^tH MlHiHlidl <HM <§MA R&R*tl H’&Ul 
w£l SllRl &«*R R§=U^' SWlMl =Hl<*£' &. 4 ’ ill# Ht^* Q i 

HmtSl-d «fl \[°A m y>dM(cS »iF>ia 416 MrtlH J£*SA V^AM MIHSHIA 

9 \ 

AfomtAl^a HHAlA <H6l|A. 

Aid*# MiAld oUH&dlA AMratH^a HHAR <H&§A HI fi'HRdt o/HTSR 

<Hl Mia AtHAct <vn «5U TUdljJ* m< Hfc/^ir'H ys an iilHR ?t«Y «ft RdHl^iH 
m<\ SRlHl dl^l Hl|‘ § d% dl*l dH r 4 aiR »UH«H. AiHd, 

l&HAdl Hy^lfa ^.Cl £ (& «d'41 5? VS> ^ ^e§<V %d'H ^S. 

§HA =HtH AiH^l >1* liaR «3dl S^dl^dl A«3 AMI. wilHl 

s^dl^l^ Hid 913U 4*ll«tl 5HR^‘ 41H C HA *ife. dH^l WfctelAWt ^RolHl =dlH% 
‘HAW HUdHl «dW5l, ctH^* ?}PH ArM^iAiSJ AA^' ^W 5 !, ^ d iHA^fl Wi^lAft^il 3 ! 
&3wl <i d'Hd'ft H'ArMftdl^ ^\d% HH«H e l c (l «dy^H. ®il PiHH =HIH«JI fclRtettl-li 
<HHi Hld^ aiJi Mi §. ?H M ^d MW *t! n 4* ilW “flsaHR »ilM3 ill «Hdl<l«. 
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StBHt'UMl fi(^l<3S “fil HHHHi «U«US -il>l M^ftctt M’MJtHl, HfcMl 

ani^‘ §. stQnmk SufidMU. Rwt $u«mm* *i<wh3i <h3&i § »A Hmi 

WW»l& «us &*dl M^Mt MUlMt %£* HIM 3 H\\ & yt' cRfc MR^ MtS* «Ufl- 

5hi«( 1 w'lRsti iUi% «i=3l *i*A <vc(l «tt«M Hi<a<S| «i€l, eMhsk dt&SU 
3 WUSH'S dMl *G^t, »Ul MtH*ft M%*e HWd H*, sHtHMlH *hR<5U 

^d'HlHl d^lHl ®H* MWd d=0 3Hl=ia‘, %\[ HR* 3 SHlSUl'ft \Ho£\ =hM ®l%‘ GtHti 

^id h'R* ®Hl H^MRt **M £*% &. 

%fl. R*&yii* § cR R'shi °{1m *h% sRl Ml*i «i4l* §ih 1 »? iiCiHidi-i 
5}i% g$ R*cU*Hl<?U §t=U ®dt 4fctelR& ®l4«Jl W4& §1H- 

5u$ ii(sHt c u4'it n^N*l 9 u^u*Q s?h h^mi mM %mh =hri 
listli Wfct4t*i<-{1 Wil*U *1^1 SISIH. S'd&Ht Cll i§ % 1 m-ami ^ H&MRdU 

aft ltd Ira H* S&HI *R »iR&* ''HPv'Ht^it^* MlM^* MM* *1 MPCH M- 

itHcfl, MS*M Ml c Ul r U *l<yHt r ft. 4**1 3 c PS r ft HldWl sHlMdl MSIHcfl MMR 
wR H*tHR*tKl Minkin MSRcft, S*cte*tl*U «VMdHi =H dt*Hl iftRt' lii-ft 

4*1 cRt ’'Rl&t =hR §. M>31 »ll SVlMR 1 <*? &i&ihl U'V'Ht 3 t%l <t 

an'^Hii u{l <*l 1lW <*41' M^ H0WHI <HMl«{i <v »R MhR&‘ <H$iri <*<v 

^Mt Ml*&* MR <h£U *H S'd**^ «H<4 \ ®fl **UH SPftd ^tMlKl \£ 
Stclir M^fl «l5ftsH. MHt? fajj’ \4t <\ S*IH. 

oilMHl 4tSl ^4 9ttH*i 1 ItW ^ SJlMcft ItW 

anM^tM cMRl H«fl.- @<^*3^ Mid 4*dl Wd^l *lfl 

^Hldl MtRlMi Mt?i M^Il SHloMl SHtML RSM *i Md. VHoe Ml^lt 


t. Vo ailtf«l MlMHJi* «UHd *HS* 8, cW HI A ®tn 

ifcttw d § =h< tan^i Cn«U4 cMi M^tfiti. H'm d > »nr hihmu* *f« > 

H^HcCl SH-MHl H^MMl H'%H 5 HH »t s'cliMl H§Ml«t HlH Mil HlH. 

■*. HWHHMl MtMW -wuclia* MmRw infill ‘'H'*|cl 

Ml^ct y-HlMUH mk MfiMtMli’’Ht Si mCh& «t%C-U S. lASUi HHM M* *tl. Ci^JrM- 
4^ ^tft anni 4lCiHl«Ui’Hi an'. V, Vo, y>M ^ w d$S 5l 
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ci^Hl HlHdi «tl3l3t §l«U 2 (l Mid ^3'3 33l ®. a ^ H(i§l5 
^cQHi *R # d£? 3l&Ml wmi ^S =11=1 t HHl3«ft, 331 %^Rl =Hl &>h «m*(1 
^ g>. <m\ HWW, ‘Hdfc«W5f %Wmi 

3Hfc<?H, 3dmi d<HH’f^, s.i’Wii 3s?i=M 2H3 slU^wi 3it&5 d-Qs 3^ *. 

‘5lft*U=U4 vC^i’^^ l k , H<Si cR=Ufcl <Vfe) ‘di|=U’;£ dlH ‘3lt&5’ §l=U^ 5§ 

HSi Mdl <v 5HWi ‘3l3*l’ 3 ‘^=U’ =l aS t <dd 3% S. $y\ lld*l=ldR3l 3t<J 
«i(cl 3 5U4 aiRtdl wRtewyi S&'H ^3 § 1 

<§M^Sd t^Sd ‘3l&l’3 *s*Q d. ‘*Ufe&’ =tUal ‘d«|=U’3 5 III «V*t d?ft, 5R<51 

^jTcff - s=iRf% - Ifdir feRtfl »RR 3l3)~*r§HT *H 5 3 «»•£ 

*t3l §. %«/ 5H5%u3l d<|=U (33 *HS %ilfefcH5 d3 £>. ‘51-tiis 4L°iH’ 

(tf. “tW^i aW'dlf^'lddl %«ilMfcl =H«l}Hl3 &«vRlddi »U=ft SHI 5HI 3$l ^'i*U 
3dd'l did »UMdi 5^ S: 

%?5Hife HHddU* d§«U «!<& 8dl ft S151,’ <5Ui44t h*h'* 3 l-^). 

«3 ‘S«$HRdftd’d' IffTcfr *3 ‘H4=H’ ^‘Rte 3fcl *1?, 3l 5 h 

§l*fl HlHld 31^(1 «5l*L ‘S^dRdftd’dl W£l §*»=lRidi (3=^3 hM 

(3'*-‘H=t<M 5dmi didcfr *3 dm H3 §: 

srftcr wrp H5RT 1W d*W l 1W 3t5RF#P<ft dSTdWf f|ir 
dm i if ?^f^9TT* Wtw dm n^rrf 51: dd^ffa; i 

“tlRl^mi =l4l9ft dl3 dd# &. aHi dtddl dltoRHl Vt=fcft 

did4l 5«-*u &ft. 33 shi=( 13 <H<H<5ts di3 %tm'=U6 ^i*d3i) M**#.” 

d4=ll <*&. IrR^HIov' =l$l9ft 1 =Wl)3l d£J5 i£t=U*ft 3 =t<H9{l*ft 

dlMl 5? <vW ^l §l=Ud’ Sf § 3 H<3£ ^^Iddi <V ^IHl^l, 

aHW'l 5§«fl 3 ^ d41* H<2j. H|=ll §l=tl3l ^‘dWl 

JTSSfr dfll ®n^pdi 3, ifiif d=Qi d<H. 

* HfiRfT »u3 ‘a city in Saurashtra 5 sll ^sawcRRT »i3 
@c-3' u i 53 &. 

^<i dHiddi d§=u (33 §^>H Hot § 33 4[3di[3i5 3t^£l3 3i 

H§«U Wd3l 5?e^* ill=Ad §LHtd* HW *UH. 5lS*U=U4Hi =Hl3<Ht 

«3’<vh 31^31 3^3i §m (3sh ddd Sislii »uSHi «n=tft 31 s3I §1=11^' Hdw 


3. Hi, Sl»4 «'. a»^4l. *hiJe 5lCi. HI. *h 3 HiAni; ‘VrUl =Ht^ itfi.’ 

< ®H. 

^;.i' ;:' : .t- ; i'ii ; .ir¥. Mdl H-dRdHi Hei'-tftHH %*l3wi tHHU dlH aHlMdftl ftlV&t 



'% *U 4ctl aft 3} cl '+i<4 c ll Sftl Hct £,ft cicfQ 

«*tq& |U*U PkU i-iSfLHcft $H*ii »U%* aft (rnq& &»l&?l«i 

^i^Mt q-Wi *fti £}* ‘Mtenm aqVatfc’Hi 3%' §. *>u 45 / 1 icft miji 
S'cU’HHl ilS«Ki <v §. 

H<SJ ^qftl MPflHrtftl S}& Sfti § | J??fl 3 ^ §vj, j.^ 
■M 5ftt£*U% 1 5HR(^d ^Vit gMl^iftl »iftR ^qi4 <y^ $cft 
H4«ll 8 ft Hlfefel M* %U 3 RSil 5HW4U Siqftftt ^Ti-ftl a{lttMl*ftl 

5? ^<Hl£ JU^Cft H<fl § eft JjMMHHi ^ 4=11 4§1 %{ 

5§ §. sftHRriM Mni«ft «-vtcft ^*0i^l%Ht ASit 

^l«U »tft S. ct <§naci =»uisy <v>y \i sisftl £Kli twitA cmi?(l liii l 

<H4R ftM »!%*. flW <mM W*>1 \ix%oxs W'H-il 
’tt'ftl 4c(L =hi <nft ftCsRieu^U 3j,M^i«{i & aft 2 hi «iHt jRiqft aRffoH <*wiqft 
3li de-3fl 4S'lid H<31 & SWlft-il H'foft f* ajftctl ’'HR'HialMt SctM* ou»mi 
qiil <H«li<l *§ctl 3i*qiHl 5l h clHH Wlft efti filMtail *ft eiMl%t=U 

^ftsu. =nmi »l ^mhi 4dt ^ "lisft! qhwi. H^roRi ^1=0 =03 hww aftsti 4m, 

»ft eftft 3 y&Kl q'RHid' 1 %<n‘'Hqft' «h$ 4a‘, iRifeMi 

«HR 3V W=qqftsu4cti. Bqftl Sis RlsSi iRli^Hl hMb ttl# 4t<Hemi 
4ai. iWcH iRcti 1 ^hhi fiteM ^sa^^rf^sr Susj’ dsCl 

4a*. =h^ ^R?iM(w. y. vu — yqq)Hi x^% ml^<u 3 i^»w 


H. fTOcrs^TRr if^rrr^f 1 «rp5^w^ res^r ^r n \»qti 

gft m\ ^cfssfr ^m^.- grr 1 ^l^^rfinfrs^'jf^ u^n 

??«r ^rRr?: arr^ri^egosTr^j'Trfqr^ 1 ^efrm^r f?f ^ff^HirciTcrcwr^ iicbh 

g^PTcfr^g (Pi. ; H‘. t3<CM>, Rr%'<?cfrfeq (fit'ul ^*1 si'HHiai, to, 
; i*3v, hi. 3 ); . 

“Pls'HlfscH Hl^l^fl l H Hl”H <HWi-?U4Hl 

UH Pi. V. to<THt -Hi <W*'U>ft'U =“U ctlHftl ®4R «|o«H«tl 

it-Hvlt H«tl ^ S.” 

‘«a ^i^Vh dlnfti yH^'4-H*. «u«=h‘s <h. niHl, 

ttcrq Hi. toq — tt3. 

“feHSfl =Hi?tl =«U| 4 ^ «l=U*U 6 < 

H^l 4^-HR $1^'^ &\l, HlMl 5HiQ Pv-riHUt V’ 

|cl =.1^ (R. Vl\ %^3 c) dl«l *, 3<fl 

51h Sisw (Allen): »li^ tft Siy-y »U$ tft Si -1 ® 

Sit$ ««l|‘ (t*tv). '. ' ' ' . ; ■ 
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5? KlM 'UlRoiRg* HR RlM*j' RrH^^Ht 

iftria H R|ci His Wi^t, 'H (reverse) HR RUH «l%’ H^a »tH 

H4 aniRiHlRl HRHHMcKM'lf^Tar *H HRlfRct) <1 Ml RUfM^UH 

C-UJi, Mia* 4a*. HRHl [RUrSl(%M«il HH Si |Hl«tl ^IWOl <kll)~ 

iiws hr ^r^crrrarfiRrw^fr, Hi 3tw& hr *rsr*fr$»n*3 Hi Sw hr Rrerfawsr 
Sfit qii ylh M$£l VOMlW R«l § (MIHI ?lWi HR V’ E 3=4 Hi llfcJi HR 
T 3^1 3i<fl &). RUil%;j‘ W4 RV9.t\S mH RA9.3R §HM ®iH sli«HW| 

IMlsf H«*M 31 «a 33 3W«i RiHlg* &. ^ HMWl ftssRi $>H 

(obverse) HR ®ft«U HRclMl HI * 4 s * H>3i HIR AH*si4 *hH«Q R^Hi ^ v ilH & 

s^pHRl -RliSWi HRcts4 31*4 OHOHO MHl R|H Hii M^ltl §• 

^HlR^MHl MlHl (rU^IMI, Rl’‘ u i4 H 3 lil% H SlMl w‘t>i: %Rl MHRlHl 

H MHM HlRi ? -ft HcrlSU Riferl snl^lH ill*! HR4 Ri€l«U 

aHtR’Qi'H’l ?jM RUHl^H Rlt®l Rl's^llH^l §lci £l&ol& RR’S. 4-% &Ri *>lH MAi^U 
RISIH. H'l^l MIRlHIRt ©c'HHH Hell ^RlcM MH^iHl H^ft ^HlHHlHl H^l RtRt RMHH 
d MH SHI HR*ft %f&W «UH &. 

H|Hl4 »% HlWSl HR MlH<Hl HlH <HULAHi*ft Hi S-^ir j/lHH RIM 

&ARt( ail. W%\H' 'too )Hl CrISSI H«l4ll & M H<3J @HRHl RHWH ^IHS &. 

\$ ‘"Excavations near Anireii gave some coins (Andhra ? and Ksatrapa) and ivory or Conch 
shell bangles some of which are very skilfully carved. Coins of Kumaragupta have been found 
practically on the same level with other coins. The walls which have been opened so far are 
made of bricks which mostly measure 18X12 or 10x3 inch. This is usually the size of the bricks 
belonging to the Gupta epoch. The bangles might have been made on the spot and there might?, 
have been a factory over here.” 

“Archaeology in Baroda” ( Hirananda Shastri ), M. M. Kuppuswami Com. Volume 
(1937), p. 62. 
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sHRRidl *=UcRH fs«i -Jit {RntRtent »U JlRl& ’HtH §. 
ct =tt*R R*S*il Vd^HtH »R ^sllPU =ti*%H«i ■'Hldldl tm V(id VHlfcVlWl 
?j^B-ti v+r^Oh ««•& ^Rhi S;— 

“%qtd“'-*RU RlHdfsd” »ltA M§F% & ClH P St«l'{l RsU'fl <H4d M&A 

R'g ^0 Mil **t&d, *Rl*fd, witaJtS »kl ^ c U 5 =fi«i “HI @ti’ *f£ &. ^clSl^* 

q</PK] ai^S IRiiiapU &<$$ sHfH^d <4tl 3 ft ^41 § »R »itH<|l ^rRR 
JlfcWlSiH ‘Hot' Mcti M§4ti Hl%’ 5} dlHqt «J* “M §. »tlH »di ^ dHl M'HiRt 

ssilsA Km 9£d£ltfRU Reftd *UH § ^ »il«y *Hl wRt&d M *UH §; d fclRteliH 
^ictt^' wuMistnii <li*mi § «R I a Hctera R*i «p»mri AW §. 

“wifH^l <r*ld«it eftl%U §t<Hl Wl, »R HS|i tllS^Rd 

§t<Ht Writ, »A HRfl %%Ml% SHtH^fl ttRl §t£i«fl §t<*l «>di MQI SHI ^qid'^i 

SHfH^i <Rft*H 4A=H =»M shhR ^t«?|l5i ^A^H, MVa ^IctWft wUH^fl ®g«l- 

SlCt^Ht ®M AW Weil § =W cRRt ftlWt Irt.'lft *li> WdR »& dViWld 

it^l'fl (HlWHl <V|» S. 

“R’wl =HIH^ y*Rct AR&t <Mw ^IdA mlL *Hl »W&1 W 
&, ^Vl Wtd'siWl 3Hi *i% dRS §lA 3f, *jd«i ®iRU «*v»i Ml Ml *41 &> 
iWg* WM WSiUiRMtHl *%‘ A. Si rtRi ifR wRrei Wt «i MlAl 
A. 3U«Wl SfR $16 *i «U% ! 

“*>11 fWA %H*RL R*U^t, *Ht %qctRrtt*it R^tlctt SHlM^t 

^ t -j.<ii Rrtt <i\\ S. wd'i <3iiq*iR ^ct' 1 ‘hhi'A^ ^qict’^-A 

^i^uc-l §‘sfl =t^{l } 5HiH^l 5cU sh’Hsi^ WilA iURl Ht^t §. SHtM% 
HR wtll^t^l R^M *iW, d«il sq^HtH^Sli ^MiqiA 

®iMiq -Aq^Ht tA^H, "h^’q Iqwi shim^ov *i(§ sH^u^fl st**t M<st Huhi ^16W 
»ilS^ Rt^Hlt. «t4l, ft*U R*i%t?ll*{l <H=>HctlS(l 

=Ht {atq^Mt ^UctHt HSq»il wltflA V»H^. 3 tA cii^t ^=H‘i < =t^l cf l 

Is aj'^jiqw St 'net »twt£Hl 5} »uh^ ^«Ha5 ^snqqi hR 

“<hRH SHIHQJH MtA ^ §, SHlH^ iW ft«Rli ov^’ »t^ SHlM^l 
JiHRl ?qi *t^l ? =atHR,<^ SHH m5it-H ilTHctyHt^, sn^i Jl»if>Rl«i 

SslH.^ >U^ ds SHfHqt SH4 SHlojtA SHlM'Hl^* ^ hi*f &. ^ 

stAAl, 3HdW, ^RtBRct^RMl «l«l ^ clH^t *M'd StWHl^* kl*C ^IcHd. 





‘VncMt =4*4 *1^1 =44 4«t<V4l4 =44 =H4Kl 41241=4 

aaSt *>A *ifc, 4414**1 Ct«u yi5*ull41 44ft *uH*u»u *i65i* =hi44i41 

3l0t^ll CHW 5 * ^1% =44 H*l44, 44144, 4 s 4 444 ^<1 =4l*H<*fi 

4l3 | 3ift ft'2^ \<vH < 4l'l =4Vft aH^’wl =4l 4*11 444 *l4t 5*414 

4*Nlt)Sl ^l^H. “<V4 £§*2.” 

V^rt §M*4l H44441 444*44141 44^, 5 l4i 54^=4- 

(^«14* : 4t«i‘'H4 5*414*1 =Hlc>$* §. 2144 41 [§*241 =tilHR*4l 43**$, =H4 

^«v,c(l%^ 4414*>H SH4 514 5*4l41 45 2HIM413* §. 4 (f ll ^^Ikt »ft <Pkfl 

*ift ^4 %:[ft cfaftl 5H*4 4114414* *4*$* 514. §. fi §4*14 *i4>H 444*4 

»ft 214ft ft <4 ii«44l Hi4*3 4ll Sjcft 44t&5, =Ht® C 5 »ft *1<*?AH 4>4l% 
*=4<l 1 ??«a 1*141 21^5 **1 44<V ^Vkt -414 =»ft 254441 \^*dt 2llM 414. 

^?t4l 441 H&l$lft4i ?A<*44 *T*UH4 4Vt 5M 4(41 =H4 *U4 *T*4l 
4UI 5$! SHI V«tt 4 *ll, 4**3 *£«V* 144*1 *f*lft44l 21=41*3 4tl 44*=44t 5*4Rt 
4% 21414 »it2<l *ll. 1*1 41 2l4ft«ll 2=1 2*5 414441 *i**llH4 H% =H4<441 %ftl 
»U41 *tl ^4 §. l^-fi JRllcft 4ll 441 5Hl%<v44l 4*>4t 5 il =h 4 3t«/4lSli 
*t"*U444l 4fcl4l 4414414* »l3 444*4 44 422 5*413* 514 5# «1. *45 

444 Sftt 6<tt I 4&441 R^l4t4l 422 1*1414 4%H441 4141 5=41 4^ =H?154 6cft. 
4**3 444*4 [g*24t 441 $44 1 2441 *44*441*11 4l«l 514 5*41-11 dll 

4441 «44 § cta.41 <v 514 5*4l*l=Mt-fl «p%l=Q 4^1 4441 w «44 §. % 444*4 
1*1*41 *t'*|ft, §414 =44 441<V =>44*413 4tl 1*141 8l(&4 44' 4 4%’ 514 5*414* 
*§ §. 414 R*4l* =H4 4 *?iIH 441 =41 514*41, 5=04 ll3<V4l §*4l 

3UM1411 §4* =Hi4R *§ §. 2^5 H*'4l4*l 41 HQjQ §14 § 4**3 41*1441 

4444 §1414 efl^ =4^1 4**11^441 5144*1 422 5*4W 4ll §c*il4l RsU ? ll C5 ll4l 4651* 
^l«l44lKl 4444 % 51*^14 4**UH4-H «/4l42lfl =4^1411, lt^«4 =H4 

^Pl4Rl*ft4l Pl4t4ll §4* 5H**1 *§ §. WU441 flR'4 45R41 2*X4(4 4**UH4*fl 

#i»l «^t4i 5*4141 ilHcll 2i«v*ld 4*U44 4*i5i H**£l ft«l4i 541 S; 6^ 4^ 
%4l HHc4 5*4l4t «Hl 4*A«1 4l’<54 4 4l % 41^41 f2*U%4i 514^ 

5*4t*H «/|* Si 4i4 ^4l4l d*4l4‘i«l 45 ^ 

\. «? 5? SSe^lSil shI *l§ll4l !t9S*l =H4 R^4**-4lSll 514 5^ *41 $ 
4U =4^1411 ftm*(f3tUl 4*|UH4 5*41*1 4ll §H^4 =4^1 45 =41441. 1441 
3 U4ii, 5*41, 4(^51, ?l§li, 25&€U% 4^ 4l5H{&5 ^5% Wifo 2=5 R444*- 



Mill'll d §xisy*t €l.ct. wR&tt, SUHMUfel, 

3Us%uKcH, §lP£Rl, ait^t^l RSf? il^t ^miKl oHq*«U JR<1 SJtfclSl. 

q. ^ov^iddi 'I'hRHk^I 5>ii«iHi *1$ R«u% wft R^W'ft <«i c Cl ^u^iSiidt 
aqeqt^ft oH c t : t a tl JR'fl. <^RSU V.WyRsil aft RfRl 

^<*ri<ru !h% =^H^ni ny H*ft. <yd ani'-ft 2q q£ qM &qi?a Sqvi 
vu% u^Ri s& qy § HVa Vmi =ynPqd Rai^ft ^Q. & ® 

Rq% snmqa § M R^R^q'i: %yqt qy h«0. 

3. RHlRdH ©Tt<V*i ’H^l, Rsu?ft^%«{l %l*$UH*i < ltTt a>i^ =H«-3.H<51 ${£ct 

§Tt«HH =>ft l«ft *it^ slid *Ufecft %t*MlRd HR eft H& %i’$lHddl 

oqq&ft* qq^t Rifl'd qqt <RySi 

v. *r*r, ^RqRf<A, RsuHiou q»fi =h 3& %i'q*uSu «R$*ft qi’SuWt 
=Hl®'* »1£S ^PH H«S <ft oqq^l IR<1. ItWM^ \l\, ilW, 

§Rr, H'Hi $ ttVit'-Cl =qtq^i %wri %§i % eii J?d^i <hri ci Rqq«u 

qt*%Hd qn^Ri <*ty% 

q. d*§lHd4l 34tRq*t *U«MRl =Hd %i»U<vdl IwR &.RI R=MR1 iH1 

R=hr RPRh =»ft Mq'qR-qq qiq ^ qtR's qftqs <Hyq4l. 


!. ttlUHddt qR<3Jl5lt ^UrRq ntH SHI §1&%H QilHRU qRst^l =H4 
M*d?l S^Rl 3 WR 3 Rqi 4 ^<*41 SHR. 
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REVIEWS 

Bibliography ok Indological Studies, 1942. George M. Moraes. p. 1SS 
With IX Plates Rs. 12-8-0. A Publication of Konkan Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, Bombay. 1945. 

The delay in reviewing this important publication is unfortunate, but it does not 
reduce the importance or utility of the book. The bibliography is exceptional both in 
desig n and execution. It is not a dry-as-dust list of entries as in either a dictionary 
or a book of reference. In the first place, it is a yearly survey of research in all branches 
of Indie studies ; in the second place, its aim is to be a treatise giving an adequate idea 
of the years progress in research, — which is secured by means of a short but intelligent 
summary of the articles or the books referred to. What is unusual is that this 
summary is often supported or suplemented by extracts from the opinions expressed 
by reviewers of the book, which help in giving the research worker a correct ap- 
preciation of the opinions or results recorded. 

The arrangement of the material, the selection of the types, the printing, the get 
up, and an elaborate index give the impression of a mastery of the subject, for which 
Professor Moraes deserves great personel credit. The wide range of subjects — cover- 
ing Indian Constitutional History and Law, Philosophy, Modem Economics, Religion, 
Ling uistics and the arrangement of the material under well selected subheads make 
the volume useful to a large variety of readers. It is understood that similar 
volumes for the period prior to 1942 and for each succeeding year are under prepara 
tion. The difficulties in the way of printing and production of such publications are 
immens e, but it is hoped that nothing will prevent the enthusiasm of Prof. Moraes and 
his band of workers from the task undertaken by them and which they have so well 
begun, and for which they are so well qualified. Suggestions for improvement, for 
condensation in some places, and expansion in others, will occur naturally to the 
student and are sure to be carried out by the wide-awake Editor. 

P.G.S. 

Field-Songs of Chhattisgarh By S. C. Dube, Folk-Culture Series 
(Edited By D. N. Majumdar) No. 2, (Lucknow 1947), pp. 954- XVIII, 
Price Rs. 3-12. 

As usual the book under review has an able introductory article by the editor- 
In this article, he has successfully tried to bring out the cultural pattern the United 
Provinces present. This pattern is ‘a bit paradoxical’ on account of the existence 
there side by side of cities and villages, riches and poverty, Hindu temples and Mus- 
lim minarets and of Hindi and Urdu, the two competing languages of the province.” 
This part of the introduction makes very interesting reading . In the same article, 
; he enumerates the requisites of a field anthropologist, who, he says, must have a tho- 
rough knowledge of the literature on the people he is studying and of their language, 
who must have patience and discrimination and who must have mastered the method- 
f t 

'Uiugy ui bLuuy . 
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The field-songs which constitute the main text of the book are by Shyama Charan 
"Dube. Chhattisgarh, which is doubly fortunate in having the services of both veteran 
.and budding anthropologists is a country of vast plains peopled by a large number of 
castes and tribes like the Rawat, Teli, Gond,.Baiga, Karwa and others. The songs 
: given in the book are sung by all these peoples. From the literary point of view some,, 
■songs e.g. } on p. 37 and p. 39 are of high order. There are very few songs, where - 
we can find a whole people killingly poetic ; the last one on p. 13 of this, book, I /* 
.should think, is one of them. The book forms a suitable companion volume to 
Dr. Elwin’s Folksongs of Chattisgarh” • . vO . W. 

The whole volume is a sincere and well-attempted effort to present the oral 
literature of a people. But sometimes I feel— and this is the complaint of many— 
;that we have overdone the traditional folk-song collection, because the tribal and 
popular songs are almost the same in all parts of ouricoimtry. What is now required 
is a serious study, over and above collection, of the popular attitude to life, to insti- 
tutions or to novel circumstances as shown in their songs. But then in such a study, 
it becomes necessary that as many songs as possible on any particular subject will 
have to be collected. This is just by the way. ■ 

The Kolhan folk-tales (with originals) by Dr. Majumdar are welcome to the 
folk-lorist and the linguist. The book has some beautiful lino-cuts by L. M. Sen 
and they enhance its value greatly Though Dr. Majumdar is a busy 
professor, we eagerly wait for other volumes in the series under his editorship. 

T. B. Naik 

^RsOr =hh 

■\\\ aft*. IVHcl \l. 3U. UVVS. (JiRcflH HtRcH %t’H. 

cystf <VHl SSlld* HR §«tRR (Hi *Rst‘S* HR ^HRHl 

Rhi <v hGT. hmm, “$m” hiRus =hh ^hr 

'HR^H ^ffvRtrlHi ®iH lll&Hl %Ar*R SJHHHi H<3jl ^RkHHl 
m HH^Hl M§4tlHl ^ovRlHHl JsStiaSHHHl &HI. 

Vlo R*UH HR29HI =Hl«HHl Sl?i RlHtH 3i«*RlcRt 3s “UH 

HRpRUH -§ 14 . «tll«RlwH H§&Ri RRtSsR&^HtH *-&4. 

t$HItR R^ tm JRdcft ?i5^Ht<ARi RlH3sR slH 

HHI "uRl, ct4 ^HtR ?£svRKRU HW. <vHHtHt H tiRM. 

ysy<icRU yRtem 5>A shRrhlh «Rl 3}<l <a$(i§R R^fcl^t ^hh 

Rrru«u antfcfR rR<hiW*R 2i«vRin4 stAiwRiRi hhhs-siRh ifl S. 

5H1 ^ctiHi ^ROitb'Hl S&stt HHVl a H°l(HHl V% ^RlHt 

.^rRsh irvuni »iio% vsHRfiii SiRR h’srH jrhiHI s 

cR5$l*Rft 6c(l ^rt&4 ilMlHHl «Mi *i*U H§lctl. »U ^dh 

Dialed n(kmi -AV'M HlRcHHl KHt=atRcHHl 5HH 

. VhHcH*J\ **UH WRlHll. ‘£HR S HtRUs4 ?Ht 
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sufitefcta Stops' & ^ whk-usiWi^* ? 

aiigg* ^ S. Pbl^R«iiySU 3PU«*fl W *UJ «?, =4^ K4RR 

«sm, uVg H ®M4d WR =4^ S2KHM =hH & fefc l&td SMajJ - %Ul4 

5t R:j<a HHoUsMl &|4R, aHC-MilH =4^ ^RRRd frilfcU 3RRdl 4l(&<H 

jftqi 5<V»l K-U4l<V 3l&mi H§ 8 S^ H2& IRlHl dlfecH 4%l44l £«U R<HR141 
wi^ **ll3*(l HH^ =41%' =41 3^4*41 “RtdU.(£” 4142(1 Jt4<* % 8,. 

non §««, m »A c^dci, 44i<v =43 s* £% =43 $48 a$u 

MftHSd' ^ SRrQ ® a 44i <§=-4 %u(S<H|Rl5u d^S PR'S?'* 4l$. 4* $ Kt2ft 

=44(43* 2244SIH* Hi 44^ dHR 4%* ?4«/4d &Ul£R 4*A«1 8. =43i «ft«t%iVn 
UdUtHlH *R4lH SHI ®SRdt«(l HSU 34<v^ld MLW*H =43 f»mtl4l 4U14 8. 4L={l4 

44H4i ^(qStt^t Sv-cft Pi^qiu' H^h^ =43a Rr%4i Mt'aRd (^'44 hi 13 H»Hl 
a<HllR Hl'HH Sis <H§1$' =43 VlfctVd i<at4A«l dHRi$*‘ 8. 2=3 ^ 18 , %4L<Hlfct 
4<l»t, H$$ MlilM ^fcl% ijovRtdHl 4SRM& =43 iSU4R<4 4i«l &‘S4l 
^RiSjlR 1RR 8. %4R” 4tfiUs4l Rd'^H uiatdRl^ll, 403 M $’<! 

*R<HlW4l 3% 5H^ “|4R”3 HIS ^ 8. 1&4 h<i It d>|fH <=4444141 »i3 $<V4d3l 

mnl gm d^*(l w 4%i 4at«i3t =43 >»tia 

aft =4ic-43i, £H£hmR$i$U »i3 13-a% h^hhh'hi m’^RU =43 dRRtSt ov4dl4i 

si'H =4iRH (1H J:<1 *$li 8. ii^<lH Hi^H AS^ aft 42(1 =44 

asuftfed H4 hi4i»h sr4 shH a«u|[ciSuH Hph <IH HiUl 42fl. H »di. 

4! iRdi Ht^DH HhHI a«U4*H(d4l \<V^l =H4 HlOtd <V\\ Rl’dlH ^Hld's 

*ku 5U. 

ft§U44l e-UlH§ ^H^l-adl ^d H^il-d ^^§tAetlC4 ?116. HI. Sj«. tf(. 
■'iH \k%, (l‘4d \L 2LU. QiRctlH %l[fecH 4‘H. ^4fc) =44 RH'HSt'HlS, 

4l ? id HttaRci m& =4UQi c fl. §yih $. i&yo M§sti4i %<ii 9%-it. 
»il ^daHi “Rdt44l OHIHS ^ ^pj2ft HH*l g. CHHQiH 

4%4i ^%UHdRul4, §UfHaR4(4, '“iS'U'AR^d =HRl9HRsil Rh RRH 

UaR*fi Mlfikft ^44H SilHlHi ^H wilMHRE 4t<i §. =H’§lS2 

^dlt =*hH ®M^«n §wiH c-0^ lit) lai^ <mi <^wsi H41 

»iH Sl54t9H «H*ft 42(1. anH H2U H^dHR d^Ul»il ««*?l =»iH 4ia% 

=4l=Hl S:- ‘‘aH«aHdl% 4lHlHRl JRdtfl “^siH 5^4'” 4^1? 

41 ^o-S^dtSU »il pda*(l 4 c Cl =4l?R4i •Huiui 4& =HlH SKI a>u«u 
Rm'ft s\ Uui* ^ sHhih. 

&Ha4* S, »hH %u£d mini =4H =atfe<HHi ila =40414 

aHl^R 8. 4 R 14 “idtHHiHi »A =4t|R% > hr(1*1 

2Rc4 Mt?l =4®l4*S*{lH '5. U^UHl OllHW Rdl44l «=U<'44H RidlHHl 41^ ^fl^tt 
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HSlM-d «l«& Hl*(l H 3 Rl § Mft =H| C^HH ®H5. &W?t C'T^'ll'ft ddifl Hcft<V 
SiiSi §. SftHdl 5?=U d'lHdRl R?Ud-ShH3i4 anioUCHl <vHl«tRU H<*P tt*\\ 

& Ratd-J* Rl^ HlciWl S.RI HHl4 ctel#%*n H4Ht «<HtfUH § ddl Md’ 3 ! «Q. 
•u.SMldt Slid SS’dt §Mll Ml fkUHt ftldt4 JrR 9/\\ Hl«j HM&v. Ml MMcHdl 
RcR-Hl M^MI%«*m4 <v\\ §. Raid R^Hi ^wit'll &M>ldl Hd&R R4 
»ld ^'td^l eftHil’c! <m. 5ftftt d’dlH $. 

\u HU ^>U&* 

Risuri &m h ftiMAsuei suR'^hw m&, mh. 5ft. 4. mh. 4 

Ji&fllS: 3£«*Rtd St* $ll*M HAH d^4 5ftd. 5ft 3{. 4424, ftla? Misfit 

xt'Y'S, ^.H|, (VHd 3.<— /. 

4. ftiMisusi *ud hi Ran Hc*&i ^h ^Hcii §. Raw Rft ftvft *HM 
•4131 liSUS &•**& &. 

Raid Rhr4 hhh Mi-aRt hi ®hiW deft. aftrfla <vC Mfeft <14. 
=rtS 5 Misfit »MIM § 5* i|<ryRlddl dHd'l «vcft Raid ®MWdldi H(cl* ftM §. Ml 
M^RtHl &M? %Wl? I M^HR $HRl =RRl i4 d. J£td2tdi H&Hl HR 3UR- 
%Hi Raid 5fti$ ^ ? 3aiR& tR, 3aiR& ^q(Ht<4di St^djl, Raidd’l |A<HU: HlRi 
Rtetdt Mft Raid4 RRH atMRftifti mRhh jRiHdR RaidJU d$3ii 5ft RtRi 

HhRihI Ml°Hl 0. cHR Hfcftdi HR Hi^lHl Hl^dd HftttHt, All^ftd RWl *RIW 
H'MilARU Md *|ftlMdl M<Hl=ftd HHHdi Raiddt 'ciRdldr}’ R 3 l£«*d iRdldi Ml=C £ 
t HR H^sftdi iUR&RU •'HHRlRstl, HlRir«U^t, 25 HRsU HK^U^ 5ft Rh%^' 
Rd" 3 ll < H^l&H &. RdW ii^^W ^ R?ll«l SsrSU 

eft MS^lHi HH^Rl =Ht=Ht 

^UpUs H r -U Hlft*ii ''HIH <H^lt »ifts £1^1% =414 HHl*U § ci 
ft«i<44Rl MW 4 s * 5ft yj*a §. HtHHi iUs^Hl SHIHMIHI =hR 4, =4Rt-* 

dlH& <§H% 3 ft HW <t4l HPP^HS RR5ftt«-ft HlCJ .aftmiHi »itcft § cl R’sHl 

HdJ 3 R^l HdH HHRl4 Hlfl svHeHt R<U*iHi WcftdlHMi 3flHl £5l*-§l4 Hi€l 
Cgd ^€1 =414 ^ld dl nHlft £l5r Hid SRdJ ? =HdS fctR% ftCftdH-ft. ?UH =HH 
?i«vRldHt iSUQidd'ft ^HlHdl 5ft afti<v HtClHl itWft ^ ^ ®- 

34R-CU Raiddl Rdld4 RRH ^ll-HlSUni Ht=ftd fe‘£- 

Hl^Sfttift sfteft iiMlCl-ft =,Rl& 3Hft-Hl =HmiHi =HI<1 ‘'Ml^ftd fe*Sdt WfcldlH^' 

HRrdRi anRlHld (S’€l5ft ^fc)5ft, H^'S %AI ^RlHHdl 4=^ 

atHcHdl wtHHl =HRH Sdl4 4USIH4” Hldft ^^14 ^>4? ^ ^Hdl 

^ d MW *HHHi 5?4 :|Sj- 3 i : ;ft';- ^ - : 

}R*lJftc/l4 ^ftlHdi fisttfUU WRdW *H|, ^ftsevds §. M^Uddldi 
H^Hdi “dMl, HnlH’dl, 5ft Rtft ? R^lddl Hl 3 l' <’4 ddl.sft HHJtlRd HHH4 
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*t‘#m s&ni 4R Hii wi m4i a m) 3<*irU qaiRSian £>q<f 
mt Siam* m*. ant*? 3i M&ddi SluSi Rntddi RRM £Rmi R*u<a Xdfcl 5r=0 §. 
^ani wd'dt (aWR =Hl x % §. •'HHlt/lRsU, ollRUqt&t, mRai avl unyarn 
«ii aRidi Madefl 3i«ftj mgchKI $n?Mt ihmi mmi § m«i =d mh a>te 
mn \ {flM Ptmi \VL ScH* b\ 3i<i § 5HH MR^ chi HI RdR hlHi and a 
Rd q^ =H«HR i^Ml a"? %-ft &. 

Hs^di a^Rs hw^u^I 5 !!, ^a^asr, 5l' 3 4 

^(Ihhi <fnni dtdyfSdi <ntfcte d-S?d mr- 

qicHstfU oHtHi^it^tHi PlHdd aqii^H § cRtv 

^HR 
SlMidi 
l s 

5HiJ![q!4 <Rldi $mi ^WA^WcHtisdi RMl\l ^d H’&RaHl 
q(ldlRl«-& 8 »A cid% wi’UHHi MPt^lTll *rh! & 

R<lH and ^dtirtdi iUR<3JHi fcl'HS Raw ^H did «YA q%S}%3l 5 H ( RIH. 
H«ft. fetid shh wiirt aqy'qct d 5 4l ^ *n§ ^ 'ddic^* &. 

y<vVcl and Rsllddt Hi^Mt SldS 2i«Mlddi Rdld ^ ^Hld £ d 
ml mm sRt & fettddi §?wt q^icd 3 ^ §. M<ai «Ri tRt tm- 

HHi (qqtd Rsife'^u daiR^R hR 3«R cHi #1 fettddt $qdi micu-il 
% aq ySlt dfe ant'd «3. #Hd ^llR* Mtq^R feltd^aH<Rfti anlVOidl 
qqMRfa 3 ^ anRsd dcdt&, S&t §K* pdidi ddRst jRt $, 4 yq^iddi 
fetid feuMf% d6«l Jrtll 5qcQ ant^u &. fell4T% 3tflPU qftqRl °id d Hid 
m&, feuddi Cai anf-Hitf-d Rid Rstttn %t'%tH«i41 5U«$i 
ciqt aH'RlHll'd ‘Hid <*\\ 3. OV-HI? fsdrl H ZlQl 

iRhi 5*uh § an4 1m ^Rihi cRi Uni ri an'usqid' *h‘H s^t, yiR 
Rl&llR °i£^l anlH^l aqPl (^I4t ‘HQSP’di Hl?l ^HttA^lcU 4tR 

^qid aq^ Min dtqti, cHR^ 4pq d<dl 

R?tld4l Hft<Hiqt dSJA il'H H% aHAtcd^l $. %IISI =H^ 

%0-ltdl §H% 3 t £?qLdl aHHcdcU R^ RqSddl §&5' u { i4t § a^i^l ^>didi 
sRt § <i S. ysv^tcfl (Hi^mi iidfyrt qw q^qt =»R& m^j> 

aHtM& aHMHtcfl $Rt Mt)^’ M sy^Htad rlSH HR <VA t HtfllA Ro'gt SIRR isqt s -(l 
q^RrtHi Rdld dlRcddt XHR q^Hi'd «H$ <*& Rii *Hd?l. 

q^iatdi \m "§&h dv^ S. sun. Hi nidi §e^* qiR 


dldaqi^ldt 
WcHt^ a-l^i HH r l. 

SfiiHl ^ l<JRR'2t-M4l 

iUsRdl q^l «a*u «u 5 i ., . ^ ^ ^ 

^IHA<(1 M^R and (=RR §i^fl ant ^(idldt dM’fl MW Mil 

RaiRt aiatJ^Ms Q III life! Cl Hik W H«l dR M<% MR. MldM R|d «l«fl Mid 

* ” ^ ^ • '•■v , a . * <~v »s ^ >. . . r^i 

cidl aHS-Hlq and cl s 


§; H04 MW MHlLdltdi 
Ifell ^qidi aqR d. Rsllddl 
ini §h%m %iRi qR I«im* 
HW ad RM% Md ,d«55‘ 
li q'M? MHid § ctdiw 
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REPORT OF THE GUJARAT RESEARCH SOCIETY FOR THE YEAR 1946 
Membership 

The total number of members of the Society at the end of the year under report 
was 198, consisting of one Patron, one Honorary Member, 12 Donors, 73 Life- 
Members, 106 Ordinary Members and 5 Associate Members. This shows an 
improvement on the preceding year when the total number of members was 183. 

Research Work . 

. The Racial Survey of Gujarat, Cutch and Kathiawar was completed during- 
■ the year by Dr. D. N. Majumdar of the Lucknow University who has been associated 
with the Society for several years. He made a tour of about 2000 miles in Gujarat,.. 
Cutch and Kathiawar on behalf of this Society and took weights, measurements 
and blood tests of over 3000 people of various races and types that inhabit Gujarat. 
A preliminary report of this work was submitted during the Tenth Anniversary 
Celebrations of the Society and has been reproduced in the October and January 
issue of the Journal of the Society. A final report is soon expected. 

An Ornithological Survey of the Birds of Gujarat, Cutch and Kathiawar 
entrusted to Mr. Salim Ali of the Bombay Natural History Society has been, 
completed. His report will soon be ready. 

Members will recall the Survey of Health of Gujarati Children at Birth born in 
some of the hospitals in the City of Bombay was carried out by Dr. "Ghamanla! 
Mehta last year. To arrive at final conclusions arrangements were also made 
during the year at Surat with the help of Dr. O. J. Shah and at Ahmedabad with 
the help of Dr. K. A. Shah to collect statistics on the health of Gujarati Children 
at Birth from different maternity hospitals in these towns. 

The scheme of Intelligence Test of Gujarati children entrusted to Messrs. J. H, 
Trivedi and M. P. Vaidya is steadily progressing. 

Dr. T. N. Dave is also carrying out his researches on the Linguistic Survey of 
the Borderlands of Gujarat. He hopes to submit his report soon. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas whose generosity has helped the Society continuous- 
ly, has given a special grant to study the incidence of Anaemia among Gujarati women 
in the City of Bombay. This study is being made under the able guidance of our 
Vice-President Dr. B. B. Yodh at Sir Hurkisondas Hospital. Our thanks are due to 
authorities of Sir Hurkisondas Hospital who have fully co-operated in this work. 

The Economic and Nutrition Survey of the Middle Class families in the City of 
Bombay has been extended this year by the initiation of a Free Family Health 
■Centre in Bombay. This was started from 1st November 1946 at Parekh House 
with the co-operation of Dr. J. G. Parekh. In addition to the ordinary clinical 
* examination, exact scientific data regarding sugar and albumin in urine and 
' , important tests of blood analysis have been carried out. Although there was some 

difficulty in the beginning in attracting persons for the examination, the subsequent 
5 popularity of the Centre has shown that the ordinary people have become health 
■ minded. The Centre was visited by Dr. M. D. D. Gilder, Minister for Public Health, 
Government of Bombay on 2nd December 1946 who expressed satisfaction for' the 
work done by the Society in this respect and suggested that it should be continued. 

Tenth Anniversary Celebrations 

,-J ^ _ |;, v ^ V ‘Society which was established in September 1936 completed its tenth year 
* Thi$ occasion was celebrated in a suitable manner. Owing to disturbed 

■ lH 
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Honorary General Secretary. 

IJSfc&e — The editorial board regrets that though the Balance Sheet and Annual Report for 
1946 were ready in April 1947, the printing could not be arranged for earlier.— Editors.] 


conditions in the City, the original dates for the celebrations fixed for 28th and 
29th September, had to be altered to 16th and 17th November 1946. The proceedings 
were inaugurated by His Highness the Maharana Saheb of Porbandar who 
came down all the way to Bombay to inaugurate the proceedings. A feature of 
the celebrations was a Conference of Research Workers in Gujarat which was 
called to enable research workers to exchange views on the research work so far 
carried out on various problems and to plan for further research in different subjects. 
The Conference was presided over by Diwan Bahadur K. M. Jhaveri. An exhibition 
was also arranged on the occasion showing the results of research conducted by the 
Society in the fields of (a) Racial and Health Survey, (b) Birds Survey of Gujarat, 
(c) Pre-historic Finds in the Sabarmati and Narbada Valleys, (d) Economic and Nutri- 
tion Survey. The enthusiasm of the delegates from various parts of Gujarat and the 
Gujarat Research Conference held on the occasion amply show that the people of 
Gujarat have become research minded than ever before. The detailed proceedings of 
the Celebrations are published in October and January issue of the j ournal 

Donations 


In addition to the usual grants from Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Seth Tul- 
sidas Gopalji Charitable and Dhakleshwar Temple Trust, Shri Mahalaxmi Temple 
Charities, Seth Harjivandas Purshotamdas Trust, Ahmedabad, and the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, special donations were received from Seth Chatrabhuj Gordhandas, 
Seth Pranlal Devkaran Nanjee, Seth Rasiklal Jivanlal Chinai and Seth P. C. Bhayani. 
These rendered possible the establishment of the Health Centre by the Society. 
To all of them our thanks are due. We hope that financial help from all the above 
sources and other persons interested in research and in the cultural progress of 
Gujarat will continue, and that research activities of the Society will expand 
continuously both in volume and variety. 

Miscellaneous ' 

The award of the Society’s Research Medal for the year 1945 to Dr. Chamanlal 
Mehta for his research on “ the Health [of Gujarati Children at Birth" was made 
on the occasion of the Tenth Anniversary Celebrations. His Highness the 
Maharana Saheb of Porbandar presented the medal to Dr. Chamanlal Mehta. 

A lecture by Mr. R. G. Gyani was arranged during the year. He spoke on 
* Shipping and Navigation in Gujarat in the Ancient and Medieval Gujarat’. 

We record with pleasure the visit to Bombay of one of our Life- Members, 
Sir Chandulal M. Trivedi, Governor Designate of Orissa in whose honour a social 
meeting [was arranged on 14th March 1946. Another social function was held on 
17th May to congratulate Shri V. L. Mehta another Life-Member of the Society on 
the occasion of his appointment as Minister for Finance, Government of Bombay. 
A similar meeting was also arranged to give a send off to Prof. J. J. Anjzaria when 
he left fort U. S. A. to join the International Monetary Fund. He had worked as 
Honorary General Secretary in the absence of Prof. C. N. Vakil for a year. 

C. N. VAKIL, 



We have examined the Balance Sheet of the Gujarat Research Society, Bombay, as at, 3 1st December, 1946, above set forth, with the Books and 
Vouchers of the Society and find the same to be correct. (Sd.) DALAL & SHAH, 

Incorporated Aceotmtats, 

Registered Accountants, A. S. KALAPESI, C. N. VAKIL, 

Bombay, 9th April, 1947* Hon, Auditors, Hon, Treasurer, Hon, General Secretary* 
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Tenth Anniversary Celebrations of the Gujarat Research 
Society ; Address by Dr. D. N , Majumdar, Reader in 
Anthropology, Lucknow University. 


RACE ELEMENTS IN CULTURAL SU JAR AT 

I am most grateful to you. members of the Gujarat Research 
Society, for the great honour you have done me in inviting me to 
deliver the inaugural lecture on the tenth anniversary celebra- 
tions of your learned Society. My association with your Society 
dates back to 1939, when at Lahore I met one of your learned 
Vice-Presidents at a joint session of the Indian Statistical Con- 
ference and the Anthropology Section of the Indian Science Con- 
gress over which I had the honour to preside that year. 1 was 
invited to undertake some somatological investigations in Gujarat 
on behalf of the Society which I readily agreed to. The oppor- 
tunity, however, did not come till 1941 j when I visited the Panch- 
mahal Bhils in company with Mr- P. G. Shah, Mr. A. V. Thakkar 
and his band of devoted social workers. Since then my visits 
to Gujarat have become regular and this year again at the ins- 
tance of your Society I have completed an intensive racial and 
serological survey of cultural Gujarat, the preliminary results 
of which I want to place before you to-night. 

During my long connection with your Society, to which I 
have now become, as it were, spiritually associated, I have recei- 
ved all courtesy and consideration. My grateful thanks are 
due to you all and particularly to your active and inspiring Vice- 
President, Mr. P. G. Shah whose interest in research in general 
and in anthropology in particular, inspite of his very busy public 
life, has contributed not a little to the success of the Society. 
I do not think any other cultural society in India has achieved 
within the span of a mere decade so much as the Gujarat Research 
Society has done, and probably i shall not be very wrong when I 
say that no other Society has in its executive so many active 
members. It is, unfortunately, a compliment which is seldom 
applicable even to older and more distinguished societies in 
India. Your journal also has maintained a standard which if 
followed by other cultural societies, they would do very well 
indeed. 

RACE AND RACIAL PROBLEMS 

No word perhaps has been used so much as ‘race’ and no 
word possesses today so many different connotations as it does. 
While no two authorities agree as to the significance of the word 
‘race’ vet all do have some conscious or sub-conscious feeling of 
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relations as they are found to-day. Popular views about race and 
racial inheritance have been misinformed and political parties 
have claimed sanction for their pet theories by appealing to 
men of science ; the latter too have often exploited their scientific 
status for personal ends or as a cover for their ignorance in 

° tbe The study of race biology in India does not find_ favour with 
politicians and administrators who are genuinely afraid of new pro- 
blems of lace consciousness. On the other hand, genetical know- 
ledge has not sufficiently filtered into the curricula of medical 
studies. It is not by merely tabooing such studies that we may 
help understanding between major racial elements in the popula- 
tion of a country; neither can we solve the problems of inter 
national relations by emphasising mete taxonomic differences* 
as for example, the difference between the Polynesian and the 
Negro, the Ainu and the Jap, the Toda and the Australian. It 
is by a systematic study of the nature and significance of race 
differences, that we can hammer out most of the perplexing 
questions regarding race relationships. As an American anthro- 
pologist recently remarked, ‘the average man today does not like 
the race preachments but is hardboiled enough to desire and 
demand factual basis for disproof.’ Most anthropologists know 
today that the racial prejudices which loom so large in the eyes 
qf the naive observer, are biologically inconsequential. If we do 
nothing more than impress this simple truth upon all concerned, 
and also show on unimpeachable scientific evidence the extent 
of racial admixture and hybridisation in the country, we shall 
he doing a great service to the life of our times and the benefits 
to the nation will indeed be out of all proportion to the cost in 
money and effort needed in transmitting such knowledge to the 
public. . . 

If races exist, race differences must be studied to dissociate 
facts from prejudices. Culture cannot be studied as an Isolated 
phenomenon but always in relation to the ‘carriers of culture * 
living or extinct. The need for the study of the biological basis 
of culture has been abundantly recognised to-day so that efforts 
are being made to study population, its quality as well as quantity 
as an aid to the interpretation of cultures. Problems connected 
with poverty and unemployment, disease and destitution cannot be 
discussed without proper appreciation of the laws of heredity and 
the latter cannot be dissociated from race problems, however 
dangerous race myths* may have been in the political life of 
many modern nations. 

There is only one scientific meaning of. race. Race is a 
zoological term. If a group of people by the possession of a large 
number of physical characters, as for example, the colour ot the 
skin, the texture of the hair, the shape of the nose, the size of 
the head, and other definable hereditary traits, can be distingu- 
ished from other groups, then it forms a race; in other words 
it is a * hereditary subdivision, of a species/ The larger the 
number of physical traits held in common by a group the greater 
i — : ^y. It is also true that our knowledge of the 
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mechanism of inheritance of most of the anthropometric charac- 
ters which we value for taxonomic purposes is inadequate, except 
the blood groups which are genic and their mode of inheritance 
known with precision. Even then certain broad classifications 
can be made, and the characters on which these are made have 
stood scrutiny. 

There are two sets of physical traits which anthropologists 
generally use to classify people. One is indefinite in the sense 
that the traits do not submit to quantitative tests The other 
is definite i. e , those which can be expressed in mathematical 
terms. The length and breadth of the head measured from certain 
specific landmarks, the length, breadth and depth of the nose and 
similar other traits can be metrically expressed while the colour 
of the skin, of the hair, or its texture are not measurable though 
various devices have been invented to express them in mathemati- 
cal terms. The stability of the various landmarks which are 
used for cephalometry or craniometry is very much greater than 
that for complexion or colour of the hair. As such, the definite 
characters should play greater part in the scientific classification 
of races than indefinite ones- 

RAGE CLASSIFICATION 

The various classifications that have been given of the face 
elements in the population of our country have only an academic 
interest in as much as the primary races that had come to India 
through successive invasions in the historic and prehistoric ages 
must have mixed and blended so much so that it is at best doubt- 
ful if we can detect the original traits of particular races in any 
given proportion in any group of people, either caste or tribe. 
Not only has invasion after invasion caused a dilution of blood 
by the laws of warfare which brought the conquering hordes into 
social and sexual contacts with the conquered people, but the 
various religions of India, most of which had been and some still 
are of a proselytising type, must also have broken down all racial 
barriers by either admitting people of other races into their 
religious fold or by themselves being absorbed and assimilated into 
other groups more dominant than themselves- Islam, for example, 
has been a great leveller of races, and it is a generally recognised 
fact that the followers of Islam in different provinces vary with 
regard both to racial features as well as in culture. When the 
Muslims of one area are compared with those of another, the 
divergences found appear more racial than they are supposed to 
be. Christianity in India claims people of different racial stocks? 
the tribal converts of Chotanagpur, for example, are different 
from the Christians of northern India some of whom are recruited 
from the high castes. Another levelling force has been the 
gradual and insensible transformation of tribes into castes. Social 
mobility has encouraged ambitious families or groups of families 
to adopt the surname of higher castes and claim the social status 
conceded to them, mostly because of their acquired cultural 
status which has enabled them to make greater contribution to the 
economic life of the society they belong to. All these factors 
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hide today the racial status of castes and tribes while castes high 
up in the scale of social precedence have recruited their strength 

from others low down. t , ■ t Kt , , 

In -various parts of Bengal, today* the Namasuaras, for ex- 
ample, who are classed as ‘Scheduled or Exterior have adopted 
the surnames of Brahmins and Kayasthas, the two high caste 
groups in Bengal so that surname today does not show, as it 
probably did before, the caste status of a man, a fact which makes 
classification of the people into distinct social categories of 
dubious value. What is true of Bengal is also true tor other 
provinces* The surname Singh 1 covers a multitude of sms, and 

similar generic titles are known elsewhere. The task of physical 

anthropology becomes difficult due to this rush for social pre- 
cedence, and in a caste-ridden society with a hierarchical organisa- 
tion the demand for careful scrutiny cannot te too strongly 
insisted. Even if all precautions are taken, it is doubtful it the 
castes can tell much, because race mixture has produced blends 
and combinations the component elements of which must have 
lost themselves in the present day social groupings. 

PREVIOUS RAOUL SURVEYS IN INDIA 
Risley's was the first systematic anthropometric Survey in 
India the results of which were published as a volume of Ethno- 
graphic appendices to the Census Report of India, 1891. In the 
United Provinces, Captain Surgeon Drake-Brockman measured 
a large number of people and a summary of the data was pub- 
lished in the Castes and Tribes of the North Western Provinces 
of Agra andOudh by Sir William Crooke- E. J* Kitts also 
collected measurements of a few hundreds of people while similar 
data exist for some of the other Provinces. Kisley himself how- 
ever did not take the measurements, and at least four persons 
were engaged by him to do the work though he was responsible 

for the general supervision of the work. T , , , . , ' ■ 

In 1931, the Census Commissioner for India initiated an 
extensive Anthropometric Survey, and the results oft he Purvey 
have been published (1935) as a volume of the 1931 Census Re- 
ports. While Risley’s anthropometric data cannot be used for 
purposes of comparison with similar data, because of the faulty 
technique, bias in selection oi samples, and the large number of 
mistakes in the calculation of average values and indices, the 1931 
data collected on 2511 persons only from all parts of India, have 
not yet been published and already 14 years have elapsed since 
these were collected. The 19ol data consisted of 39 samples with 
an average of 64 individuals per sample and many of the samples 
were below 50. Only 2C0 people from Bengal were measured viz, 50 
Brahmins, ICO Kayasthas and 50 Pods, 200 from the United Provm~ 
ces, while no Muslim group was included in the Survey even from 
Bengal or from Punjab, the two muslim majority Provinces. 
On the basis of such meagre data Guha has divided the people of 
India into six main races and nine sub races with a ivepnfo 
substratum. Again on the strength of his measurements of 275 
individuals belonging to a number of tribes he, 'has found 1 few 
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3 Indian Academy of Sciences. Vol. VII .No. 1. 1938. 

A. Fisher. The Coefficient of Bacial— Likeness and the 

(hafsurvey the :U, 1 JMi94l, Census) by Mahaianobis and 
Majumdar ;1946). (In the Press.) 


racial types among the aboiiginal population of India. Else- 
where *\ 'I have pointed out how owing to considerable variabili- 
ty exhibited by all unselected populations, the measurements of 
any supposed homogeneous group could include all the ‘funda- 
mental types’ or ‘races’ within the same population. G. M. Morant 
has shown that for practical purposes the most important conclu- 
sion to be derived from the forms of distribution of anthropo- 
metric characters is that dissection of the samples into sub-samp- 
les, which might be supposed to represent groups of different 
origins, is impracticable. The statistical technique used in the 
1931 Survey, viz , a liberal use of Karl Pearson’s Coefficient of 
Racial Likeness Method, has not had the sanction of competent 
statisticians; in fact. Prof. R. A. Fisher and others have contested 
the claims of this method of analysis as it takes no account of the 
correlation and covariation of different measurements but 
treats them as though they are statistically independent, “The 
effect of this”, writes R. A. Fisher * 2 “is to cause very high or 
very low values of the co-efficient to occur more frequently by 
chance than they should.” 

Risley used his anthropometric data for racial classification; 
thus, he divided the people of India into seven ethnic types of 
which three were primary and four mixed groups derived from the 
former. The primary types were 1 . Mongolian. 2. Dravidian and 3. 
Indo-Aryan, while the mixed types were. 4 Turko-Iranian in 
Baluchistan and the North Western Provinces. 5. Aryo-Dravidi- 
an in the United Provinces. 6. Mongolo-Dravidian in Bengal and 
7. Scytho-Dravidian in Gujarat and the Marhatta country. 
Risley did not distinguish between the Australoid elements and 
the Dravidians while more than one racial type have been detec- 
ted among the Dravidian speaking groups. The influence of the 
Mongolian race in the population of interior India has been great- 
ly exaggerated by Risley, though bis connection between nasal 
index and social status would probably bear scrutiny. 

Sir William Crooke on the results of anthropometric measure- 
ments taken on a large number of individuals belonging to the 
various tribes and castes of northern India came to the conclusion 
that ‘there is no good ground for disputing the fact that the pre- 
sent races of northern India are practically one people. Sturgeon 
Captain Drake-Brockman who measured a large number of peo? 
pie in the United Provinces opined that there existed very slight 
material differences between the various social strata in regard 
to their racial features and so the foundations of the caste-system 
is not racial but functional*, 3 C, J. O’ Donnell who examined 
Risley *s anthropometric data .wrote in 1891 that the race theory 
of caste on the other hand is found to have practically no statis-, 
tical support. The average nasal index of a large number of the 
members of any caste indicates in a very uncertain manner, the 
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amount of aboriginal blood r^ectabil i^^^t^occupatioi/ folio- 

s: y ass. sfe ss*? <£» —k* *° »- 

‘ififSeKfore "‘neSsat? SS out 'how tar anthropometric 

data^taSd with j«d«d £S“„iSl: 

TtSS ^e^ded a new a S ch to racial studiea and 

S'ncTuSa^^^ 

£‘Jl»dv K the Sme subject measured bj the mme investigator 

SSStva ], gtaSSfaS results, the claims of anthropomew 
at interval* & mcion ■■ unless the status ot toe 

to f support the classifications of the people 

ot out St “nS r.«s? low fat the existing tacul nomencla- 

ture^arej^ti^ ^ wfi requite to adhere to the existing methods 

ofanalyasrfphMiglto^ Fot example .should 

we Mntinue to classify people into ethnic types on the basis of 
S on that of the absolute characters ? In view of the 
foSat all the hundred and one anthropometric characters do 
iS'Sim&SS^onto identity or divergence of the various 
samples of population, castes as well as tribes, what ^particular 

traits should we choose for purposes °f racl ^ 1 .^ as ? 1 ^ a ^ ble to 
4 If we have such characters by which it is possioie to 

rJtcfrin^uish social groups’ from one another even to put them into 
iti^ouS'cSSation? or ■clusters’ how far can i the same 
evidence applied to test the degree of admixture rot ^ndim- 
Son among the various social groups either living together or 

separated^y can ser0 i 0 g y be employed to supplement anthro- 

pomettic^evidence?^ ^ can a knowledge of race elementt^ the 
population be of practical importance and how far the observed 
differences between the various endogamous social groups are 
biologically consequential? 

the U. P. SURVEY (1841) 

In 1941 the Census Commissioner for India Mr. M. W. M. 
Yeattson the advice of Mr. B Sahay,^ Superintendent of Census 
Operations, U. P. sanctioned a scheme for an anthroirotoettical and 
serological survey of the United Provinces and the workwas 
compS by 1942. More than 3000 adult men belonging to 22 



different social groups representing various parts of the Province 
were measured and more than 4000 bloods were typed, The data 
were analysed by Prof. P. C. Mahalanobis, F. R S. and a joint 
report submitted to the Government. The distinctive features 
of the U, P. Survey were : (1) For the first time in anthropometry, 
a randomised survey was initiated and the results proved very 
encouraging; Writing on the randomness of the samples, Prof. 
Mahalanobis says,' the present samples may be treated as having 
been drawn for all practical purposes at random’ ‘As far as one 
can judge’, continues Mahalanobis,’ the assumption of randomness 
is more true of the present material (U. P. Survey) than of any 
other series of anthropometric measurements so far available in 
India’. (2) The serological tests carried among the various 
groups for whom anthropometric data were collected provid- 
ed invaluable material for purposes of comparison of the groups 
with one another. (3) The tribes and castes were selected on a 
regional basis, and lastly, (4) The individual measurements of 
the 3000 subjects have been printed along with the Report. 

The results of the U.P. Anthropometric Survey show, among 
other things, that there exists some correlation between racial 
and social status while serological evidence supports that of 
anthropometry. For example, the social precedence of the 
various castes and tribes in the United Provinces may be 
represented in tiers. The Brahmins represent the apex of the 
social pyramid, next come the Chattris and Khattris, then the 
Kayast has and the various artisan castes, the latter followed by 
the tribal groups. The criminal tribes have an individuality all 
their own. While they are distinct from the tribal groups like 
the Kor wa and the Kharwar of Mirzapur, they also differ signifi- 
cantly from the Brahmins as well as the artisans. Their social 
status is a fluid one, as they are neither considered degraded nor 
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The serological status of the various eafites of the U* P« c&U b& 
found at a glaSe from the maps below. For example, the 
social groups examined cam be arranged with respect to their A 
SSL 1 wo four ‘clusters.’ {Page M» The Brahmms of the. casern 
and western districts as also of the cis-Himalayas are significaBtly 
Sm *« other carter.. The Chattdr, the Khattm, the 
Kavasthas, the Kurmis, the artisans of the hilbs andthe cammal 
and Karwais form one cluster- The lull Dopas and the 
Musics both Shias and Sunnis, form a third cluster, and the 
P ha mars' and the Doms, a fourth, all with respect to their A 
SuS! The distance of the various cultural groups when measur- 
ed in terms of their relationship with heterogeneous groups, such 
Ss (a) the gi?l students of the Isabella Thoburn College, who re- 
«ce.nt all 8 carts of India, all religions and most languages and dja 
FSrilee iSiS'a and <b) thelmdentr of the Lucknow Umver- 
»‘wa£d Christian College who are also, a mire d CWW*.?” 
.w.rnreted as significant in point of racial admixture, the trioai 
Srwafhave beln found to possess a high A value probably due 
to their isolation and inbreeding while the Doms and the Chamars 
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of the ‘clustering/ however, the various castes interior or exterior 
have more or less intimate association and may not be regarded as 
‘races/ though, the tribal groups, both Mongoloid and Australoid 
or Pre-Dravidian tribes of Mirzapur show distinct dissociation 
among them and may be regarded as separate racial types. 

THE BENGAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL AND SEROLOGICAL SURVEY, 1945. 

The anthropometric and serological evidence with regard to 

the castes and tribes of the United Provinces winch enabled us to 
measure the racial distance between the various social groups 







former having been in. India then as visiting Professor to the 
Indian Statistical Institute, The measurements were all taken 
by me with a view to make possible a comparison between the 
U. P. data and those from Bengal. The Bengal Survey was 
carried out on the same lines as those of the U. P. except that a 
few clinical t enquiries were added. We not only took the 
blood groups' data but also those on the variation of haemoglobin 
percentages in the population and of blood pressure on caste as 
well as on occupation basis. The principle of random selection 
was more rigorously employed in Bengal, and the data are there* 
fore expected to throw considerable light on race origins and 
inter-relations. About 4,000 men were measured and a similar 
number blood-grouped. The most important feature of the 
Bengal Survey is the large mass of somatological and serological 
data on the Muslim population carried out on a zonal basis. 

THE RACIAL SURVEY OF GUJARAT (1946) 

The third important racial and serological Survey was comp- 
leted this year at the instance of the Gujarat Research Society, 
The extensiveness of this inquiry will be evident when it is known 
that we have measured about 3600 people and tested 3,000 blood 
samples belonging to 26 groups in cultural Gujarat. The same 
techniques and methods as were developed for the U. P. and Ben- 
gal were employed in Gujarat, and the data we have collected 
are therefore comparable with those we possess for the U. P. and 
Bengal. The scheme as was submitted to the Anthropological 
Survey Committee of the Society stipulated the measurement of 
22 castes and tribes of cultural Gujarat, each sample to consist of 
more than 200 individuals This, however, could not be possible 
as the method of randomisation of the samples adopted in the 
U. P. and in Bengal required double the number to choose our sub- 
jects from. The response of the people to anthropometric tests 
cannot by any chance be such as to bring together a large number 
of people for the purpose, and even those that assemble for the 
sake of curiosity evaporate too quickly even before we can settle 
down to our business. Besides, the time at our disposal was none 
too long and the money available limited, while the distance 
and the conditions of railway travel these days, the shortage of 
petrol and the large number of places we had to visit all conspired 
to make it physically impossible to achieve mate than we have 
done. Yet, the data, I have every reasoned believe, will reyeal 
what similar anthropometric and seroloj^cialda^ ri at^. ^pectejp to 
do and have done ; . ' , . ' 

L . PRELIMl HARY RESULTS 0f..,T.IU ftU.RJUE.Jff-' ■ 

The, statistical analysis of the Gujarat data is progressing, and 



witil the work is complete as we want it to be done, it will not 
fee possible to offer any positive indication of the trends of our 
conclusions. £ am therefore giving you some idea about the na- 
ture of the data we possess We have measured 3 Bhil groups 
one from the Pancbmahal district, one from Western Khandesh 
and a third group from the Ma Isa mot Plateatf in the Rajpipla 
g^ate. The total number of Bhils included in the three series is 
601. Table I details the mean measurements with their standard 
errors for the ten characters of the three Bhil series. Table II 
presents the numerical differences in measurements for any two 
tribes with regard to those ten characters. The differences which 
are statistically significant at 5 p. c., 1 p. c. and 1 p. e. levels of 
significance have been shown in the Table with one, two or three 
asterisks respectively against them, From a study of Table 2, it 
would appear that with regard to the six characters viz., stature 
maximum bead length, bizygomatic breadth, nasal length, total 
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any significant difference between themselves. In regard to 
nasal breadth, the Panchmahal and the Khandesh Bhils are alike 
but different from the Rajpipla Bhils. It would be interesting to 
note that with regard to the 8 characters the Panchmahal 
Bhils have higher measurements than either the Rajpipla or the 
Khandesh Bhils. 

Thus in respect of the six characters viz , stature, maximum 
head length, bizygomatic breadth, nasal length, total facial leng- 
th, and upper facial length, the divergence pattern among the 
three groups of Bhils remain the same; that is to say, the Rajpipla 
and the Khandesh Bhils behave as samples from the same popula- 
tion, but the Panchmahal Bhils form a distinctly separate type. 
No such marked constancy is noticeable with regard to the 
remaining four characters, viz, maximum head breadth, nasal 
breadth, bigonial breadth and nasal depth which have therefore 
been omitted for the purpose of this comparison. 

Thus from the statistical analysis of the anthropometric 
data on the Bhils, it is possible to distinguish the three Bhii 
groups from one another and so far as this tribe is concerned, 
the following conclusions suggest themselves: 

(1) When a tribe is scattered over large areas, those who 
live in contiguous districts show greater affinity between them 
than with those widely separated- 

(2) When a tribe is distributed over hills and forests or 
live in plains’ districts the former is found to maintain its racial 
traits more than the latter. 

(3) The degree of intermixture of the various racial types 
is more or less proportional to the amount of contacts they have, 
but the chances of intermixture with alien groups are greater 
in the plains than they are in the hills and inaccessible regions. 

Another fact that has transpired from the anthropometric 
and serological investigations among the various Bhil groups, 
has been the racial distance the bhils show from the various Aus- 
traloid, Proto-i\ustfaloid or Pre^Dravidian tribes living in Bihar 
or m Peninsular India with whom they have been identified all 
along. The Panchmahal Bhils, tor example, when compared with 
the various tribal groups in the U.P. show on anthropometric 
evidence, dissociation with the latter. Mahaianobis, Majumdar, 
and Rao (U.P. Anthropometric Survey Report, 19-ifi) Could not 
detect much affinity between them though there exists associa* 
rion of the Brils with the 1 Dows* of the U. P. who are found tb 
be dissimilar to the various tribal groups of Mirzapur. The 
Bhils therefore remain an ethboiogitaf problem. / 

mm VALUES OF S@fS£ ANT sHeTfilC CHARACTERS 

As the statistical analysis of the Gujarat data is hot com* 
plete, ure shall merely indicate the possible inter-group and intra* 
group relations on the basis of indices worked Out from the mead 
•Values of the absolute characters. The cephalic indices of the 
Various Gujarat castes and tribes vary from .MiOl tie Steam 
'Borah t© /506 ot the Panchmahal Bhils. The Parsis have a 
cephalic index of 8216k Muslim Waghers 81' 49, Minnas 8S&4 
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Gujarat Racial Survey*. Social Groups Examined. 

Rabaris 80*55, Memons 80 07, Ved Nagars 79*52, Mkers 79’2, 
Khojas 79*95, Qswal Jain 7951, Luhanas 79*44, Rajputs 78*19, 
Kolis 7802, Kunbi Pattidars 78*04, Waghirs (Hindus) 77*23, 
Maccbis 76*38, Miscellaneous tribes 76*9, Rajpipla Bhils 76*13, Khan- 
desh Bhils 75*61. Thus, excepting the Sunni Borahs, the Parsis, 
the Muslim Waghers, Mianas, Memons and Rabaries, the cephalic 
indices of other tribes and castes in Gujarat vary from 75 to 80. 
Gujarat therefore is largely a mesocephalic Province and as we pass 
from the upper castes and the Muslims to the tribal or mixed tribal 
groups, there is a lowering of the index till a dolichocephalic trend 
is noticeable among the Bhils and miscellaneous tribal groups. 
The Sunni Borahs, Parsis, the Bhatias show greater brachycephaly 
than the Rabaris, the Mehrs, the Ved Nagars, the Rajputs or the 
Audieh Brahmins, while the Kolis, the Miscellaneous tribal groups 
and also the Bhils show a lower value for the cephalic index. 

The Parsis have the lowest value for nasal index viz., 65*90, 
then come the Rabaris with 66*08, Rajputs (68*64), Mehrs (70*9), 
Sunni Borah, (70*9) Audieh Brahmins (71*1) Mianas (71 3), Ved 
Nagars (71*48), Waghirs (71*20) Khojas (70*32), Luhanas (71 80); 
while the Macchis have a nasal index of 74*7, the Kolis 75 2, 
Kunbi Pattidars (76*7.3) Rajpipla Bhils (76*45X Panchmahal Bhils 
‘■77*04), Khandesh .Bhils (77*96), and the Kharwas (76*37), The 
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Oswal Jains of Cutch who show a high frequency of oblique eyes 
and high cheek bones, have been found to possess a nasal index of 
77'09but they are more brachycephalic than most of the tribal 
or mixed tribal groups. It may be that the Mehrs, the Mianas, 
Rajputs, Sunni Borahs, Khojas and Luhanas represent the self 
same stock with different cultural status 

The highest average statute was recorded by the Mehrs of 
Porbandor State (169'50 cms), the next in order come the 
Waghirs (168*57), the Rabaris (168*22), the Parsis (167*73), the 
Mianas (167*371, followed by a second cluster with the Bhatias 
(165*9), Luhanas (164*57), Khojas (164*47), Audich Brahmins 
(164*34), Rajputs (164*17) with the Ved Nagars (163*73) and the 
Oswals (163*98) as closely related to the former. The Memons 
have an average stature of 163*64, the Sunni Borahs (16 *94) and 
the rest of the groups, tribal and mixed tribal groups have an 
average stature varying from 162*67 cms, of the Panchmahal 
Bhils to 158*84 cms of the Macchis. In other words, the tribal, 
mixed tribal, and artisan castes show a lower average stature than 
the Mehrs, Rabat is, Waghirs, Parsis and the upper social groups. 

Thus from the average mean values of the length and breadth 
of the head as also of the nose, and from the indical values calcula- 
ted from these, it is possible to distinguish at least two racial types 
in cultural Gujarat, one brachycephaiic and leptorhine, the other 
dolichocephalic and mesorhine while in between these two types 
are found a large number of mixed ones showing Varying degrees 
of intra-group association. Some of the social types in cultural 
Gujarat like the Parsis appear to have mixed with the other 
brachycephalic strains who are high up in the scale of social 
precedence, though from the serological evidence the poorer 
section of the Parsis show unmistakable affiliation with the 
artisan and lowcaste group. The cultural and economic status 
of the Parsis and their rigid adherence to ancient Zoroastrianism 
must have encouraged endogamy among those who could afford 
it so that these have maintained their original racial traits- Ac- 
cording to Deniker (The Races of Man, p. 419-420) the Iranians 
possessed the main characters of the Assyroid race with admixture 
of Turkish elements in Persia and Turkey, Indo- Afghan elements 
in Afghanistan and Arab and Negroid elements in the South 
of Persia and Baluchistan. The Persians have been divided by 
Deniker into three geographical groups, viz the Tajiks, the 
Hajemis and the Parsis. The Tajiks spread beyond the frontiers 
of Persia, into Western Afghanistan, the North West of Balu- 
chistan, Afshan Turkestan and Russian Turkestan as far as the 
Pamirs perhaps even beyond. They are brachycephalic (ceph. 
ind. 84.9), above the average height (169 cms) and show traces 
of intermixture with the Turkish race. “The Hajemis and in 
some measure the Parsis who are dolichocephalic ( 77.9 ) and of 
average height (165 cms) are of the Indo- Afghan type.” (Ibid) 
The Parsis must have come into India after the destruction of the 
Sassanide Empire. The Parsis we measured in Bombay were emp- 
loyees of a big commercial firm, most of them officers, their 
cephalic index was found to be 8216 which agrees with (Jjfalvy 





below. The total number of individuals blood-groupea during 
the Survey was 3000, and each of the samples consists of 100 
or more individuals with the exception of one caste. The sero- 
logical tests were carried out according to the technique followed 
in the U. P. and in the Bengal Surveys, the testing sera libe- 
rally supplied by the Haffkine Institute, Bombay, and the King 
George’s Medical College, Lucknow. These were tested against 
known cells and their potency determined before actual use m 
the field. The frequencies of the various groups in the sample* 
were analysed and they all conform to Bernsteins genetical 
theory. . , - 

THE MUSLIM RACE? 

The blood groups of the Mikranis of Guiarat were examined 
and were found different from the Makranis of Baluchistan. The 
Baluchis according to Malone and Lahiri-Gnd. J. Med Res. 1927:251 
showed 47'2 p.c. 0,24'3 per cent A , 24*3 p.c. B and 4'2 p c. AB. 
The Makranis of Gujarat most of whom have Baluchi father and 
Bhil mother, have similar A and B and 9 px. more AB, The total 
B+AB among the Baluch (Malone and Lahiri) is 285 while 
th a t among the Makranis is 37 05* There is 35'5 p. c. B+AB 
among the Panchmahal Bhils, 37'3 p.c, among the Rajpipla Bhus 
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hers 167-95 cms, Mianas 16737 cms. the Khojas 164*47, Memons 
163*64 and the Sunni Boras 162*94 cms. The last have got the 
highest cephalic index in Gujarat viz, 843, the Mianas 82 48, 
Khojas 79 "95, Muslim Waghers 81'49 and Memons 80 07, As we 
proceed east to west from Gujarat to the United Provinces, there 
is a dimunition of stature and an elongation of the head till the 
brachycepbalic element is replaced by a dolichocephalic one. In 
other words the Muslims of the U. P resemb e more the people of 
the U. P. than to those from Gujarat, while the latter for all 
intents and purposes correspond to the prevailing physical type in 
cultural Gujarat. In blood groups the Sunni Borahs, the Mianas, 
the Memons and the Khoja show similar frequencies of the var- 
ious blood groups to those possessed by the Luhanas, Bhatias, 
Audich Brahmins, Nagar Brahmins, so that there is more associ- 
ation of the various Muslim groups with the high caste groups 
of cultural Gujarat than the tribal or mixed groups. In the 
United Provinces, the Muslims particular^ the Sunnis show 
greater association with the artisan elements and in Bengal with 
the depressed and exterior castes. In any case, it may be possible 
to indicate more correctly the racial and serological status of the 
Muslim population after the analysis of the data is complete. 

It would be ungrateful to end without mentioning the help and 
ungrudging assistance we have obtained from the hospitable people 
of Gujarat. The Kathiawar States have generously assisted us. 
We are also deeply conscious of our obligations to His Highness 
the Maharana of Porbandar who®e enlightened interest in our 
work made our programme in Porbandar pleasant- The Dewan 
Saheb of Rajpipla State has been very generous for years for we have 
by now visited Raj pi pla more than once and one of my research 
students at Lucknow, a fellow of your Society, Mr. T. B. Naik 
is working among the Bhils of the State. The Durbars of Baroda, 
Kawanagar, Cutch and of smaller States of Gujarat and Kathia~ 
war have earned our gratitude for the uniform courtesy and 
hospitality they have bestowed on us. Rai Bahadur Girdhari Lai 
of Jamnagar. Mr. Veerchand Pannachand of Samdhiala (via 
Atkot), Mr. Kanti Lai Bhatt of Cutch, Mr. Gobind Singh of 
Porbandar, Mr. Magan Lai Vyas and the resourceful State archae* 
ologist of Rajpipla, Mr. Pandey have rendered very valuable assist* 
ance both in their private and official capacities. We are also grate* 
TuNo ■ austerities of the Hafikine Institute, Bombay for the 
regular supply of testing sera and to Mr. Iyer, Sales Manager of. 
Messrs. Kodak Ltd., Bombay, for liberal supply of r pbotcr 
graphic material ; to Mr. Minoo Masani or, the Tatas and to 
the Secretary of the Gujarat Research Society, Prof C. N. Vakil 
we iff, deeply obliged while the success of our tour was 
largely due to the keen interest of your Vice-President Mr. 
P. G. Shah to whom once again we offer our grateful thanks* To 
my assistants, particularly to Mr. Sher Singh who was mxharge of 
photography and Mr. T. B. Naik I am deeply gratef ul. Without 
their hard work and loyal cooperation we could not complete the 
Survey as during the busiest part of our work, we had to suffer a 
casualty by the appointment of one of my technical assistants to 
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the Anthropological Survey of India, To th 
tested and who voluntarily submitted to our 
strong, we can only assure our 1-7" 
physical and serological data for any purpose 
a fear that made some of them hostile to ou 
bit shy of us, naturally of course. 
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data is being done at Lucknow by Messrs 
A. R- Sendoth statistcians to the U. .. — 
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hostile to our work, and others a 

the anthropometric and serological 

!- Kunwar Kishore and 
P. Government 
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The blood groups’ frequencies in cultural Gujarat are given 
the following table: 


Name of the social type 


Mehrs (104 ). 

Parsis. (231). 

Sunni Borah (132) 

Rabaris (134). 
Kunbi-Pattidars (134). 
Luhana (147). 

Bhangi (126). 

Khoja (120). 

Nagar Brahmins (107). 
Waghers (120). 

Satwara (100). 

Audich Brahmins (106). 
Macchis (72). 

Kharwas (106). 

Memons (100). 

Mianas (100). 

Bhatias (106). 

Bhils (Rajpipla) (156). 
Bhils CPanchmahal) (369) 
KhandOsh Bhils (150). 
Kolis (100). 

Misc. tribal (100). 




Table II 

Showing the numerical difference amongst the three Bhil groups for the various characters. 





